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The betrayal of the Charter 


Evan Luard 

A History of the United Nations: 
Volume 1 . Ym S ?f Western 
Domination, 1945- two 
404pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0 313 24389 7 

Eugenio Montale characterized the 
public events of our era as “fit for 
history, unfit for memory . In this first 
volume of his History of the United 
Nations, Evan Luard confirms the 
schism with an analysis of the 
abstraction called “'international 
affairs” that ignores history’s sources in 
human responsibility. The method 
undermines not only a vital area where 
impersonality is incompatible with any 
approach to troth, but also necessarily 
reduces confidence in sections where 
ihe story seems more candidly 
presented. 

Luard's volume, dealing with the 
years 1945-1955, is textbook, rather 
than historical narrative. The author 
reviews the UN’s founding, and 
. proceeds through chapters individually 
devoted to Ibe international crises ot 
the postwar decade, discussing the 
UN's performance in each case. He 
then touches on disarmament, the UN 
Secretariat, and UN membership 
disputes; and closes by summarizing 
the views developed throughout. The 
book's theme - conveyed in its sub- 
title, “The Years of Western 
' Domination” - is a mighty one, still to 
be fully revealed and frankly 
' examined. 

. Always within the convention of UN 
thought and expression, the successive 
• chapters on Azerbaijan and the 
Levant, Greece, Indonesia, Korea, 
..Palestine, Kashmir, and Guatemala 
are superior. Despite a battery of 
"conflict situations” and the occasional 
“hosted" conference, the text is less 
Jargon-ridden than in most such 
studies; and the conclusions, in these 
instances, generally less indulgent. 

; Luard moves beyond the simplistic 
formula that UN failure is “all the fault 
0 / governments". At his best, in these 
chapters, he examines the influence of 
particular national policies, actions 
, and errors on a larger outcome. 

During the decade covered by 
Luard’s hook, and far beyond it, the 
• "western domination” of the United 
r Nations was overwhelmingly directed 
by Ufe United States, abetted - 
eagerly, reluctantly, or apathetically - 
by America’s European, hemispheric, 


Shirley Hazzard 

and Asian allies and dependents. The provided a forum for rampant 
general disposition of the American nationalism and Cold War ideologies; 
public and of US administrations, for freezing nations into proclaimed 
Democratic and Republican, towards attitudes, or compelling them to take 
the new UN was a confusion of unself- sides. (It should also be remembered 
conscious ascendancy, enthusiasm, that nations have negotiated for many 
sentimentality, cynicism, villainy, and centuries, and have even on occasions 
ignorance: that is, of immaturity made made peace; lack of the present version 
dangerous by power. The almost of a United Nations would not have 
unbounded power of the United States precluded international contact, and 
at the United Nations was in the first would frequently have simplified it.) In 
place financial, in a world-wide as well few instances is Luard able to report 
as a parochial budgetary sense; it was that the UN “acted as it in other cases 
numerical, consistently commanding often failed to do”. His tale is 
the majority in UN councils; it was predominantly of negotiations that 


psychological, in that the UN was sited 
in New York and cast in an American 
mould; and it was potentially moral - excruciating lost chances, as in 
the United States tnen being regarded Palestine; and ofoutright iniquity, as in 
as the stable, prosperous, beneficent UN complicity in the 1954 invasion of 
centre of democratic energies. Guatemala. He concludes that the UN 
Whatever the capacity of the Soviet failed throughout the first decade in its 
Union to make a nuisance of itself in root purpose of conciliation less from 
UN assemblies, the Russians held none the overpowering nature of events or 
of those cards. Little virtue was in any from innate limitation than from 
case expected from that quarter. The gratuitous inadequacies and self- 
advantages and opportunities were inflicted wounds: “It failed [in this 
almost exclusively American; and thus purpose] because it never even 
too the responsibility. . . attempted to achieve it.” ■ 

Looking back on this period, In all this Luard appears forthright. 
Senator Fulbrieht was to write, in 1972, (Even so, attacks of endemic caution 
in an exposition unmentioned by repeatedly cause him to appear on two 
Luard; "Having controlled the United siaes of some issue which his own 
Nations for many years as tightly and as exposition has made clearly single.) He 
easily as a big-city boss controls his is evidently sincere, in these chapters, 
party machine, we had got used to the in wishing to determine the origins of 
idea that the United Nations was a UN performance and the manner in 
place where we could work our will.” which these neutralized the 
As Luard himself concludes; “No organization's potentiality. Thus far, 
doubt, if they had been in a majority, by united Nations standards, the book 
the communist states would have is lucid, useful, and enquiring. - 
behaved in much the same way. The ~ United Nations standards only, 
conduct of the West . . .was none the L Uar( p s investigations fall within what 
less an abuse of power. And it was an V ico called coscienza, or matter un- 
abuse that those same [Western] informed by man’s intimate knowledge 
members were likely to regret more Q f ^ jdna. Any disagreement over 
than most when the balance of power tbem ^ bc comfortably adduced and 
changed again and a different majority absorbed within the UN frame. TTiey 
assumed control of the organization. wiU none of that pr ivate anguish 

There has been rage; but not, as yet, and pub i; c penetration through which 
re 8 ret - men acquire self-knowledge and 

Luard repeatedly illustrates the institutions are re born. Fejv of the 
deficiencies oF UN thought and laymen who constitute the entire worlc 
processes - the Inordinate lack of beyond UN walls will rtod foirvoluitie 
reason, courage, imagination, and before it joins Its many blue- jacketed 
knowledge; the inability to weigh brethren 1 decomposing on academic 
alternatives or consequences; to shelves. In reviving the ancient 
anticipate or compromise; the trivial categories of sacred and profane 
level of negotiation In the wings, and history, UN chroniclers have clunj 
the specious bombast on stage. He exclusively to the sacred side, the 
demolishes another UN platitude - institution they depict- is drained a 
that the UN is n place where often they themselves are, of am 
“governments at least keep talking" - suggestion that human charactcriatici 
by reminding us that its “propaganda- are at work there. Guards took 
laden, declamatory environment" has scarcely less than the rest, recalls .tha 


blood of Dorothea Brooke’s Mr correctives to maintain the precepts to 
Casaubon which, when examined which _ governments _ nominally 
under a magnifying-glass, “was all subscribed at San Francisco. Above 
semicolons and parentheses". This ah. the cumulative value and standing 
essential flaw has led Luard to shirk the of such a body would have engaged 
central episode of his story. public opinion as a deterrent against 

■n. ii •. j xi .■ r . ■. incipient conflicts. The experience of 

The L nitcd Nations confraternity | b e League of Nations had made dear 
has notably exerted iisel io evade lha( * achiner? of international 
public accountability: the UN barons- conclli!Uion wou f d be llu i e more than a 
aovemmental Secretariat, or satellite hodgepodge of naliona | interests - as 
Tan agglomeration now encompassing e m*<Sied in the present United 
severer hundred thousand persons and Nations _ without so ^ e such centra [ 
consuming many billions ^ of dollars organUm whose , oya i lies were 
annually) shall be tried only bv other consistently to the world’s citizemy 
barons. To date, this demand, backed ralber lban to governmental caprice, 
by a huge, costly, and often unethical . , 0 , . .... 

public relations apparatus, has been . Luard stresses this original resolve, 
remarkably acceded to. An indifferent invoking the “awful warnings of the 
or complaisant press has done little to League. He goes on, however, to 
discover or- coiivev the dimensions of re J a * e ■? as ri were, incidentally - that 


(an agglomeration now encompassing 
several hundred thousand persons ana 
consuming many billions of dollars 
annually) shall be tried only by other 
barons. To date, this demand, backed 


predominantly ot negotiations . mat baions ^ Q dalei lhUdema n d . Wked 


public relations apparatus, has been . Luard stresses ims original resoive, 
remarkably acceded to. An indifferent invoking the “awful warnings of the 
or complaisant press has done little to League. He goes on, however, to 
discover or. convey the dimensions of relate -» as jt were, incidentally - that 
UN infirmity; organized supporters ' when the big powers at once sought to 
have been predominantly content to y io,a , l 5 *hese Charter provisions by 
buff the UN's public image; academe installing their own cancnaales in 
has solemnly pondered UN senior UN posts, the first Secrctary- 


C hantasmata; proposals for reforms 
ave been loca]ized, and disregarded; 


most criticism has beep discounted as 
politically impelled; publications on 
UN matters have been written by 
insiders and reviewed by associates; 
and a' view has been nurtured, not 
remote from moral blackmail, that it 
would be indecent to subject the 


UN performance and the manner in well intended, but it does nothing to 
whlcn these neutralized the arouse the public to the realities or an 

„■ ■ . c 


senior UN posts, the first Secretary- 
General. Trygve Lie, having been 
“strictly enjoined to take no account of 
political factors in making [such] 
appointments . . . decided, nowever ■ 
(as have all his successors) that- 
discretion was here the better part of • 
valour”. We are thus weirdly 
encouraged to pnss over Lie's instant, 
and fatal destruction of this Charter 
imperative as a show of “discretion”. 
Correspondingly, having emphasized 
that the UN Preparatory Commission 
“firmly turned down a proposal, that 
the consent of an Individual's 


nmwii b 1 imijw qtuun. uit uuum# iu iiil> ui , , , « 1 L_e.-- 

organization's potentiality. Thus far, appalling institution, nor to prepare for government w<mld ^be required 
by United Nations standards, the book reconstitution of the internationalist ne was a PP^ ote ^. 


is lucid, useful, and enquiring. - concept in an intelligible form. One of 
By United Nations standards only. Luard s most interesting passngesdeals 
1 muBctinotiiRTie foil within u/hni with ideas - un examined or discarded - 


Luard's investigations fall within what 
Vico called coscienza, or matter un- 


for a different realization of the United 


informed by man’s intimate knowledge Nations. Elements of these might well 
of his kina. Any disagreement over now .™ a ' cc . P att a larger 

them can be comfortably adduced and reconsideration. 


them can be comfortably adduced am 

absorbed within the UN frame. They ’ Tht e p isode Luard is unable to uSSi S' SIC iSFstaUa 
will cause none of that private anguish confront Vs one in which the screen of 

and public penetration through wfoch UN abstraction fell away and actual S5fce“5d wnfom™o American 
men acquire self-knowledge and be j ngs became answcT&ble for d i rect ives was sufficiently apparent by 
institutions are re born. Few of the betr g a i s of pub Uc trust and private : 

laymen who constitute the entire world . decency; ano for- annihilation fit the Jumhnuvui/ih f .v* : Suoofla«W) 
beyond UN walls will read thirvijumc SSStiori toclf ot UN cfiarteT 

before it joins Its many blue-jacketed prijfolple and an Inestimable power for* JL en(ered ,- nl0 secret 

»’S“aa5 ■ agreeMtite Ita&S 


The episode Luard is unable to 
confront is one in which the screen of 


ipeatedly illustrates the 
of UN thought and 


proposal that had been strongly 
supported by the Soviet Union" , Luard 
barely mentions the decisive 
overthrow, by the United States, of 
that fundamental safeguard as well. 

The subjection of the United 
Nations Secretariat was thus assured at 
birth. A surreptitious understanding 
between Lie and the United Stain 
authorities that the international civil 
service should conform to American 
directives was sufficiently apparent by 
March 1947 10 provoke s mass staff : 


brethren 1 decomposing on academic good< 
shelves. In reviving the ancient 
categories of sacred and profane At 
history, UN chroniclers have clung effort 
exclusively to the sacred side: the made 


At the UN’s founding, a strong 
effort - reflected in the Charter - was 
made to establish the UN Secretariat as 


institution they depict- is drained,, as a hair-shirt for governments: an 
often they themselves are, of any independent international civil service, 
RUBcestion that human characteristics headed by b vigorous Secretary- 


suggestion that human characteristics headed 
are at work there. Luard’s book, General, 


would impartially 


agreement wnn me awie uepanmum 
whereby American incumbents or 
applicants at the UN were “screened'', 
without their knowledge, • by US . 
agents. From Luard we merely learn 
that “the State Department agreed to 
examine US records", with ■ no 
indication of the clandestine and. illkat , 


SLA E UTS roXMS g" . expMurc and . propose naturE of the' (rflnEBcHon 'nor, of fc 


Igor Stravinsky: The Rake’s 
Progress 
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'the Rake's Progress Is Stravinsky's biggest work and one of the 
few great operas written since the 1920s. While Kb Importance is 
undisputed, so too are the problems of performance end 
understanding which It raises, oaused by the Irony with which the 
work is permeated. This book covers most aspects of the opera, 
providing an Invaluable guide for students and opera-lovers 
alike. Hard covers £9,95 net 

Cambridge Open Handbooks Paperback £3.95 net 
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John Buridan on Solf-Roferenoe 

Chapter Eight of Buridan's Sophlsmala, with a 
.Translation, an Introduction, and a Philosophical 
Commentary 
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. The final chapter of the main work of John Buridan, the 

MtUunr InnKrlan nnw 'raii&fYWAtod . OfiftlB Wltn 


. i.uvfvn nuiiioiiw nyiiiiio cun uwiii(awwi ' ^ 

®vo*vsd a new method of dating Ihe poems tn a relative , 
sequence. £25.00 pet 
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sih Steven runciman i 


Professor Hughes' translation and commentary. The 
papeiback omlte the LnUn text and notfl ®^ a J^° B l ^ 20i00 net 

Paperback £9.96 net 

■De Republlea AnglorumV 
by Sir Thomas Smith , 

Edited by MARY DEWAR :s ' 

A new and accurate edition ol an Important abcteenth-century 
texl describing the bocIbI Institutions, judlplal syatsiriB.and 
governmental procedures ol mld-Tudof England. The 
of several jnsnueedpt texts written before the 
of the editor to reveal the text as Smith wrote 

Caipbridge Studies fri the 
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Treatises ol Government* ' ( v 
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/subject, and there toe supplementary bibliography.:..^ 
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evolution and all Rt 
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The Object of Art 

The Theory of llluelon ]n Eighteenth-Century France 

MARIAN HOBSON 

This book examines the debates In eighteenth-century Franca 
about Ihe nature ol ait, and In particular the question of whether 
art simply imitates reality or creates by Man a reality oi Its • 

own. Dr Hobson focuses In turn on painting; the novel, drama, 
poetry end music. In each case relating theory to oorrt^oraiy^ 

Cambridge Sludtea in French 
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ALAN 0 A HCt " V 1 < ;:W • '■ * • ' M 

TheodOT Fontane has been well Barv0 ^ ^ 

recent years, and to now regarded ae a wrltef of Intematipnai 
standing. This book sets tits novels fn-the, 
cMtury Germany, and shoWB how his w ryrkra flecto the rtee of • 
prose flotfon-ae a response to the hcreeSnfl compiexJW ^ 
modern Industrial society. .. UXMrM 
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incalculable significance. Nor does Feller, < 
Luard inform m that “US nationals" his deal 
then comprised two- thirds of the UN affirm ci 
Headquarters staff - a preponderance events, 
that lasted throughout the 
organization's first decade, with The 
Americans occupying most of the ley remainii 
posts. The United States government of the 
was therefore secretly controlling, in a in vest ig 
period of extreme and unhinged “facifita 
isolationism in America's history, the and fing 
selection, retention, and promotion of without 
the majority of UN staff, with a heavy leaders. 


Feller, committed suicide - driven to purges or 

h,s death, as both his widow and Lie was 


nis aeam. as nmn nis wiuuw nuu j-v.. ? - . _ Trv . r i pnrp was 

“ 81 lhe ,imc ' by ,hC “* bfl" when 


The indefatigable Lie used his proposed American television «P™»7 "■ ..‘‘f'T’ 

remaining montris to install a branch programme on the theme.) ino violence hv refusine nnv 

of lhe US . Federal Bureau of F Luard s wish fu! thmkingpereists into |f“^S 8 hearing the Bricvunlo s S 


recently confirmed by me when 
providing material requested For a 
proposed American television 


Solzhenitsyn's Nobel address, “It is not 
a United Nations but a United 
Governments organization . . . which 
delivers the peoples of the world up to 
the designs or governments." UN 
apostasy in human rights hns 
immeasurably contributed to 
escalating violence by refusing any 


from other Western bloc countries. “despite theprotests of very many UN ^ ailded » the removal of FBI PJ^mof mhumanlty nnd collusm sc 
officials, including many American ; — , nj November M e - . 


Lie's secret agreement and its grim Pereas’ U^SSTSHTto 
exercise were revealed, in the depths of otherwise relies, claims that “A grea 
^eMcCarthyist period, to Senator Pal m more Amc rican members of thi 

i" ,er S , A Se S. nt L™; Staff likewise welcomed it.-) Any Uh 

committee, by State Department African declining to submit to the. 
officials anxious to yuidicaie „ ew ou j ra g e was _ as recorded in the 
themselves aszcafousin the witchhunt. - threatened bv the UN 

It need hardly be said that exposure of SEratiot re^r J to Vh< 

inquisitors, and dismissed. The FB! 
Sovie government und the UN a jso used their UN offices to spy on an< 
Secretariat would probably have interrogate UN employees of othe 
caused the collapse of the nmfliiW 
organization. Despite the many natlonal es ‘ 
engrossing Uocumcn is available on this with the new year of 1953, £ 

theme, Luard relies almost exclusively permanent “security clearance" of Ui 
on the demonstrahly untruthful employees at the UN was imposed bj 
account given in Trygve Lie’s memoirs, presidential order. It remains today 
The result is a deplorably inadequate The floodgates were open to politics 
nnd erroneous treatment of the appointments. Henceforth, the 
qiisode in which "western “highest standards of efficiency 
domination of the United Nations is competence, and integrity" stipulated 
traumatically exemplified. in ( h e Charter would - os UN Internal 

Excluded also is any reference to the SU TO c ™[ ir F 1 “ infiHralc [ho UN 
struggle waged by UN staff only through lapse of administrative 
representatives to defend the Charter- vlgdancc. and find the going rough 
a stand that brought them dismissal there, ft was not - as Trygve Li* 
regardless of nationality. When the Jj'mKtf admitted - subversion tha 
appeals of the first wave of the had been feared in the alternation^ 
dismissed were upheld by an ft 1 « er ^«i but moral courage and 
International tribunal. Lie refused independent mind, 
reinstatement and ^ obtained new Al the | ime 0 f Feller's suicide, 
regulations to permit dismissal without Telford Taylor - one of several 
cause. Luard appears to accept Lie’s distinguished jurists who represented 
demented claim that UN principles - the dismissed UN employees -gave his 
and any semblance r of justice- should v ieW. in a letter to the New York 
be suspended for the host country . Tinm< that * A be Feller was the victim 
He falls entirely to grapple with Lie s n0 | 0 f his own fears but of the fears of 
C, “ ra 5£ r ,“ th J a, , of 8 wcak * bull Y ,n 8’ others that kept them silent .... What 
untruthful and Ignorant man whose voice has been raised to say that the 
self-dramatization and .occasional finitpH Nminnc ic ih*» nnH 


* Lie: “Why, 

whereas Lie on whose account he agents from UN p remjy s ui iwc nwei remar k e d of two UN archetypes, 
o the wfse relics ."clrii^hat 1 ^ great ^ - ‘liat is, eight months aft* ^ did make love to this, 
many more American members of the “Sl^I ; sUN^Sm?by employment." 
staff likewise welcomed it.”) Any UN 9“ .. ,-ru_ _ laff , u „ !n r... tiip nnmdox emhntlied in the UN 


staff likewise welcomed it.) A ny UN complete. (The staff was in fact The paradox embodied in the UN 
American declining to submii .Ip this n P deploring the FBI's leadership's early assault on its 
new outrage was- as recorded m the ™ ™ ^ p Jani f 195 4 .) own proclaimed principles wns 
appeals - threatened by the UN & ammarsk ; 0 M refused reinstatement institutionalized. Conceived us u 


new umrHKc wa> - « iciaijusu in mi. ■ ■ ■ 7 oni ,o ri/ tod > 

ad nd nlstration * ^reportec^ tif Vhe fiammarskjflld refused reinstatement 

inqS™ and Sled. The FBI “ * fre i l ^to ifflESlSl 
aicWnenriikeiiri iMnffirvetocnvnnnnd. concurred in another such dismissal. 


also used their UN offices to spy on and. 
interrogate UN employees of other 
nationalities. 

With the new year of 1953, a 
permanent "security clearance" of US 
employees at the UN was imposed by 
Presidential order. It remains today. 
The floodgates were open to political 
appointments. Henceforth, the 
“highest standards of efficiency, 
competence, and integrity" stipulated 
in the Charter would - as UN internal 
surveys confirm - infiltrate the UN 
only through lapse of administrative 


to a fresh batch of the vindicated, and nucleus of standards, the UN system 
concurred in another such dismissal, wilfully embraced malpractice, greed 
His administrative attitudes were as and disorder. When Lunrd solemnly 
antagonistic to the staff as Lie's, and in writes of a UN quest for “general 
their way almost as destructive. (Those administrators of n high calibre", "if 
who examine Luard's notes will find a possible with two or three languages" , 
single schizophrenic reference to it will scarcely be grasped by his 
"great disquiet among part of the UN readers that the senior levels of the UN 
stair at this time.) Sustained attempts service have consistently received the 
by UN staff representatives to adhere unwanted of national administrations, 
to the Charter were over, only (By 1971, an interna? study was 
resurfacing thirty years later in the reporting that, of senior staff, "more 
thwarted efforts of Lowell Flanders, than 25 per cent seem never to have 
Apart from the hopelessly attended an establishment of higher 


surveys confirm - infiltrate the UN compromised Price, the UN leaden education".) Of Americans 
only through lapse of administrative most active in the witchhunt remained constituting the staff majority in the 
vigilance: and find the going rough among Hammarskjdid’s closest first decade, almost nunc in 
there, ft was not - as Trygve Lie associates. The fatal system of national intermediate and senior ranks Imd any 
himself admitted - “subversion” that “clearances" was retained, and acquaintance with a second language, 
had been feared in the international wrought havoc. which was enjoined only on clerical 


there, it was not - as lrygve Lie 
himself admitted - “subversion” that 
had been feared in the international 
civil service; but moral courage and 
independent mind. 

At the time of Feller’s suicide, 
Telford Taylor - one of several 


iearances” was retained, and acquaintance with a second language, 
rough f havoc. which was enjoined only on clerical 

Absence of' a competent life of levels: many had never previously 
ammarskjdid is a surprising gap in travelled beyond their country's 
ntemporary biography. Serious borders. Similarly, Luard's stately 


work may exist - in Sweden or references to UN aid proern 
elsewhere - that l am unaware of. The little relation to the miiialc? 


the dismissed (JN em doveM - uve his minor contributions that I have seen formidably documented in the UN's 
HE? li 1 are uninformative. Brian Urquhart’s "Capacity Study" prepared by Robert 


view, in a letter to the New York «* c uniniormaiiyt 
Times, that “Abe Feller was the victim '. feless “P" 
not of his own fears but of the fears of ™ man, and its 
others that kept them silent .... What „ thou ? 

voice has been raised to say that the f everenl „ a ^y. 
United Nations is the creature and j7 8 , 1 !? J ,P ei 


ambience' 

figure. 


nurtured this strange 


hysteria invalidated even his rational, vehicle of all the nations ... that the Hammarksjaid’s youth the subject What poignantly emerges from 
gestures. (Lunrd does not. however, go notion of oolitical con formitv within mvites M accomplished, objective Luard’s earlvnnoev 

snars tiS SSSHSSS SSSS'ES 

ssra “^“sss? ^ democra,ic causer ci encc Sat nurtured thU . rtrange gft nwr i 

General, in the sense that he was Most of the information given here, The legacies of that oerlod have infiiicnrrd !.rtv!.r,in, r “)‘ nir l al ! , V 

Mnuinely impartial and something of a and all of Its larger meaning, isabsem been exclusively evil - the P more so for “the voIuimoF wwkh >rrinkm 
father-figure 1 *). . f ^i»« *nled the health of recognition could S 

'As lhe documents reveal, a number indispensable papere bln these events' aowmment^has Seta rfj? ce ,i *3 or 8 anizat 1 lon "would clearly 1*e able to 
'of UN senior* officials were- deeply Still C7SS || 'oaurred toWm-nor - lnvv ftnd order only by 

implicated ift these illegalities. The indeed to any of the toilers in the UN seMratedh fromTs 0 2l rhiS Stla^TiP* inlnngl|,,c il,nuBBW lUis 
" nu ?. nt,a member -of ' the UN Industry - to seek out survivors of the obC l th 7 k,nd L 11,111 su l )rome u «« wiih want 

administration m those years was not • uuugauons. m me words of away by govcrnmonls anil .Scciclorial 

. Lie but the administrative arid financial JF ' • • • ' • - 

Srfarssas Manoeuvres in the mausoleum 

agent In the UN Secretariat, Price .• — 1 — — ■ » ! — • ■ ■ ■ fftMf . JLJLL - . 

operated whnt the State Department , tail Dtlffield thf piu JS 1 0f ? ce pr ? ! “ ure on ““nd P^ce. One of the maim 

called "the cover plan" far Lie's 1011 UUIt31U . th _°. Co ! oaiRl Office to make major' achievements of ih“ Sn^TJ? “El 

“hiflhlv eonfideniinl" ' Mlnlnttnn, concessions to the Amer!™™ fmn.kpm.iuJ l r .Z 'P® 


infor m a,i °n given The legacies of that period have influenced goveninteS cS'Jt hv 

msm 

indeed to any of the toilers in the UN separated • from its Knal rhnS tK5i B ! !S? Wc intiwwx ,,f 

Industry - to seek out survivors of the obHeations In rhu .tnrS? ^ k,nd ■ u TI, “ t su l lrome u «,« 

. . ■ ooiigations. in the words of away by govcrnmonls nml Scv’/cluriiii 


i li • “•f nun kuinrmivu iuv 

indispensable papers on these events. 
Still less has It occurred to him - nor 
Indeed to any of the toilers in the UN 
Industry - to seek out survivors of the 


s3. Manoeuvres m the mausoleum 


.“highly confidential*’ 1 Violations, 
waging war against resi&ters d entrance. 

In 1 952- the year of the Elserihower- 
. Stevenson earnest for the Presidency - 
lhe McCarthyites extended their ollock 
to enepmpass. as a potential "risk", 
every UN employee. Lie was himself 


every UN employee. Lie was hlriiself 1 - » .■ ■ — 

■called to appear before a US grand. |n recent years , scholars have taken 
Jury; he declined, with apologies. The increasing interest in the proble.,, a 
scramble for safety wns conspicuous on which the Second World War posed for 
. high ground, where UN leaders not Bn.lflln w an imperial and colonial 
actively abetting the ' inquisitors power, , Unlike some of their 
maintained a terrified silence. Tire preoecessora, such as W, R, Louis and 
Sccretnrint was transfixed for Over a UnmtOpher Thorne, J. M ; Lee and 
year by what Lie was later to call Mariln Petter have eschewed the grand 
r, Purgalory" and “Greek tragedy", and canvas, and Instead have chosen to 


li m 


• the TJN yictlrns to their nightmare . j hflt t he fr study, although modest in some of it of Arnlri^ CW West Africa to c/ 1 ^iii lSte . r ‘^ e ? dcnt “l 

. Inlerrogations . by . Mcdirthyite fongth„ls veryW in texhJ?, afi ^ 

and asked thfil the record “shpw that in affairs, this tkiok raliS’ . ‘ Habtlv ax i SL 041 ? be seen, in mSK iS °H teWe folerfcience 

;'b^sws= 7 sss ssSSSs* 

charged within offence. Luard, .like peculiarly difficult aSsfanc«fi !h5*‘ ‘ 2SffSSl ?i W ^ Labou?p,i! powerfol toes. 

asfcrt- 


J. M. Lee and Man™ Fetter gfeST £t%S& 

atolyjgaflS ^ 

s«r sm " h - fl8 - 95 ffrsrra 

g ems; . ^s^nJiriS SjcwSSS 

P rob,en l 8 effective form of int?rnariona f an oC P #fuiM »’ 

nd World War posed for supervision, with a clear commitmen adhiewL^IS! ^ nl * thc 
imperial and colonial to eventual independence. Althouah a /SaShS" IS if* re P° rl nf lhc 
8Q ^r, of lb cir nasty pill had lobe swSow^ ipthS ffi.L£°rt f , on 5 on M>8her 
uch as W, R Louis and form of a renewed mandates system neulaci n? ilVi? 6 9? °°^’ * dramatic 
M ; L®® and the Americans agreed to leave this corfseilunil 6 ^ u ^ lion * , b ul essentjallv 
laye wchewed the grand system without teeth, in return S SUlfrSnf t its poliilcal 
’stead have chosen to keeping control themselves over rhl l!°n' 0fhe dewly proposed 

■ -^S®«2^j5^E- : S£S3^^ 

^densein texture, and talk wme tobe of !i??_ activities of thi % 


Nevenhelete. as- well as. grappling dXS ' h VEEg SS^SSi 


indiftirent t 
destruction of- 
and. reputation 
himself with 
accusations. In 
cjirecl .outcome 
obliged to of fe i 
day; .later, his 


s^sifeHS SSSS3SI 


•rarnmes hear 
less shiimhlcs 


are uninformative. Brian Urquhart’s "Capacity Study" prepared by Robert 
lifeless compendium sheds no light on Jackson in 1969; or to the gigantic 
the man; and its weight of official disparity between the quulity ami 
evidence, though oppressive, is performance of the UN hypertrophy 
reverentially selective on specific on the one hand, nnd its opportunities 
issues. While persons survive from and material resources on the oilier. 
H amm arksjaid’s youth, the subjea wll01 pci^n,,, cracrgc!1 ftolll 

Luard’s early pages is the amount of 
hopeful public attention the United 
Nations commanded in its first years. 
Lunrd shows how "the moral milfiniily 
wielded" at that (ime favourably 


alike, briefly reviving in n-*. 
initiatives pf 
defensive habit devHr* 
circles of cond^T 1 

expectations as "il| u 3 S y 
equivocal. Luard ftM* 
Sending them, 
faith , and consequent £ 
ment, among the^Lr® 
The truth is ratferTfoi 
persons who originally iur»v^» 
internationalist (SnSft 

miracles, but assumSft 
effort would bo made a fcr 

Nations towards huasS 

conciliation. An entire geS 

now grown up for whonffl 

as it is regarded all k 
disbelief, ridicule, and bote 
for this, responsibility reihffi 
the organization. “ 

These public Hh*,.. 
habitually countered, I d UN d* 

!! f :? c 7. in 8 UN defiS 

reality . Listening to UN uda 
one might Imagine not mertliC 
and women Imd never iodffl 
collectively shown mercy, 
moral courage, but that these* 
were ti veritable offonco « 
intcrnntionnl understaodBng. [|Z 
wondered whet he r’faith-n “gg 
- is not a necessary stinraloitoi 
better endeavours, ami i| 
concepts as the abolition of in 
assertion of religious freed* g 
have been pursued without u* 
sense of purpose. And whak 
institution unwilling even tub 
the gestures made in supported 
staled principles deserves to paq 

The world crises dlscussedhU 
book arc mutters of open it*, 
which other historians maydi 
«r confirm his view, lliecwqe 
political movements of tin lui 
years - including the pitta 
decoloni/ution initiated oc& 
United Nations - would but 
probably manifested tbeasdn 
similar form had there benuU 
Nations of the present stsnpl 
precisely in considering the U 
Nations^ own unexamined cte 
and its origins in thfrUN'jfaa 
ycurs, ihut serious and (earioiH 
is needed. And it is here tljubij 
foundered. He hasimdccreai 
chaos; whereas an accurate# 
chaos was urgently require* t 
allows, a different reckoniM** 
day lie made of the Uniiw « 
venture; and released from tea 
incubus, the Idea may go for*# 
better destiny. As Tolstoy 
eeitain historical analystti^ 
credibility only unliltnanbww 
exchange their paper cutrroq* 
real gold of mrlual wmprw® 


largely on official 
consequence, few 
emerge, although Sir W* 1 
(who fcioriously f«o*d ■ 
encroachment on the 
departments of wUcJJfJ 
charge), end Sydney 
most forceful proper, 
centralized economic : ptttjt 
into focus as men 
very different wtw.CjJ J 
forced the pace of ewgJJS 
within official circles, 
transpires, a m#Jor .wjJjS 
Sir Arthur Lewis whea®*r, 
hired outside expert, w#v», 
to h*vc a *«y i® u 
objection was oo* 
pofce* Lewis 
outsider sticking h* 4 
cttuld be no bctterexwWE 
mauvokum" (« 
called the wartime .0*#^ 
defended ittdf 
Meanwhik.tosa'rcsjwflj 
than Lewis, such 
Ras Makorraen afld 
were planning a pw^ojfl 
colonies undraami m w 
their vision of the 
far clos er to tutoW^S ^i 

A recent 

Pobbcaiicms Brmra 
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In the study and on the stage 

James Fenton 
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— ■ ■' , To die, to sleep. Is ihot all? Aye, all. corrected v„rcin» nf m 

HAROLD JENKINS (Editor) No, lo,lee P .lodram.>y, marry, ihmh Shakespearean textual scholarship 

‘Hamlet*: The Arden Edition of the For jn lha , dream Qf death> wh 8 en we may sometimes seem absurdly 
' Works of William Shakespeare awake. complicated (and at times 

W nn Methuen £12.50 (paperback, And borne before an everlasting judge magnificently boring) yet it does reflect 
Fjy "* K K From whence no passenger ever circumstances extremely familiar to 

nairf 17910 X reiurned ... the modern journalist. If I ask myself 

U 410 uv u l t must |j BVe been entertaining w ^at relationship a newspaper article 

(although a little shocking) to think printed under my name bears to what 1 
Supposing the worst came to the worst, that here we are permitted to observe actually wrote , 1 have to recall whether 
Supposing we discovered that we had Shakespeare thinking aloud. Half the lhe copy was telephoned, who took it 
actually worn down the world's fun goes if we are obliged to concede down, who subbed it and so forth. A 
■masterpieces with our attentions, just what modern scholarship insists. week after the event, reconstruction 
as our feet have actually worn down Half the fun ooes hut there remains mQ V be difficult enough. When 
Snowdon. Some kind, of damage can JJJ Vim inV and the detective 


p. is ihut all? Aye, all. corrected version of Q1 ■ 
> ream, aye marry, there 11 Shakespearean textual scholarship 

Iream of death, when we ma y sometimes seem absurdly 
awake. complicated (and at times 
ore an everlasting judge magnificently boring) yet it does reflect 
:e no passenger ever circumstances extremely familiar to 
reiurned ... the modern journalist. If I ask myself 
sve been entertaining what relationship a newspaper article 
little shocking) to think printed under my name bears to what 1 
are permittee! to observe actually wrote , 1 have to recall whether 


' be prevented or made good. We can 
put druggets over the Aubussons. 
Gangways can be built across the 
brilliant mosaics. A painted smile can 
be rendered bullet-proof, a shattered 
Christ restored and protected from the 
maniacs. But suppose we discovered 
; that we were all maniacs- that we were 
[. all destroying art. 

We live too much through art. We 
r have become quite neurotically 
l- demanding and we should not be 
l surprised it one day it is remarked that 
i - a passage of Beethoven has worn quite 
! through. One day soon we may walk 
1 through the Uffizi and the fagged-out 
Madonnas will scream at us to go away 
V and leave them in peace for ever. One 
> day the Venus de Milo may beg to be 

S it out of Its misery. And one day 
mlet may cease to mean anything at 
; all. 

f :. If the individual critic or scholar 
could be certain that his good 
1 intentions were in fact deleterious, 1 
- 'suppose that a campaign could be 
; ' Organized to remove endangered 
Works from the reading-list. But alas 
" - we do not know whether we are saints 
-or sinnefs. Nor would it be easy to 
. persuade the saint6 of scholarship 
- . unilaterally to disarm. We are locked 
a critical balance of terror, and as 
p>lbng as bad criticism continues to 
l stockpile we are forced to match theory 
for theory, thesis fpr thesis, knowing 
pkjll the time that we may soon be 
responsible for the general destruction 
. of art. 

t ; There are very few points of contact 
!i .between the world of scholarship and 
g the world of the theatre, but the 
^•problems faced by individuals in 
£ relationship to the masterpiece are 
k; nmilar in both worlds. The academic 
jj.Critic, finding to his despair that most 
£ of the sensible things appear to have 
s' been said, roots out a few of the less 
^sensible things, or invents a new 


ES ini ■fS? oY^cmrs^wfti^ ° f those took arms against 

together an! poking S£ th § Tm 
remember of the play. That they are i’ 


has something of the pointless heroism 


r K.', tu* characters in some scandal of sex in 

!l!?™ n L P tl y Srh Un b /c nf h, 8 h places, would surely be astonished 
^i h JjJjSiJSSi ,n OP ,hp! at the immortality they have achieved - 

with those of Lucianus and V r~. ... in «R|. an J 


i risf nUl nMl ^c frrnn J Unks l! « but nothing will tell US 
“h, to ^.her thiR _ wa, through 


’ .U niolfu have shared it with Y. After a while he 
ic iS junks It, but nothing will tell us 
as soon as he Aether * u: ~ **•««. -»• 


xhii; lit sssa—Tor he.'^; 

ea^y* pie^oPs^alresMare 8 criticism! ware left It in a taxi. 

The "To be or not to De" speech, we . Add to these complicated 
see, made no very deep impression on circumstances the consideration how 
the hired* man who played Marcellus. the text itself evolved in the 
Later he must have been, as this contemporary playhouse, the cute and 
edition tactfully puts it, “turned off" by accretion which are obsenred between 
the company, but his memory had a publication of Q2 and the Folio of 
certain market value, and when^ n band 1623, and the issue becomes 
of touring players approached him be immensely broadened. If we were 
agreed to collaborate in a piratical dealing with a modem play of which 


agreed to collaborate in a ............. . „ J 

reconstruction of the script. there was a manuscript; a published 

xx.. i. Ako. tkic text and a performing version, it would 
i 11? S mosl bkely be impossible to tell what 


changed or suggested, and bow much 
of this had been done with the authors 


rT _ „„ ,1. i, JJ J Ul liu» UHU UWII UUUt TT1.I1 tub RUH1V1 a 

Pf ? iftf r P i r i rSi 1* d nf ! consent, and whether that consent h ad 

least re eaw ium after Act Three. Out been „ cnu i ne or somewhat forced. 

of an instinctive desire to hide his ^ ow j wou i d no t presume to suggest 

that modern circumstances resemble 
* f * e those of the Elizabethan theatre except 
the name Polomus. They said, fine, ln the b d senge tbat [here was 

we’ll change it - which Is whyPolpnius Dro bablv a hiob decree. oLchaot jflnd. 
appears ill Q 1 as Cfora mbis . Then tiiey uncertainfy, if is One thing for 

8a \ Sr Jenldns, stating his principles as clearly 

out of him. We can hear part of their Qnd admirably as he does, to attempt to 
conversation in the passage quoted: produce H consistent text as close to 

To be , or not to be. Aye. there’s the point " that of Shakespeare as possible. But if 
To die to sleep ... we were to use the Arden edition as the 



opuw.tit.vi « ; uncertainty. Thus it is one tning «>r 
“ S * Jenklni, stating hii principle, as dearly 

out of him. We can hear part of their nnd admlrablv as he does, to attempt to 


- 5 T- ra «r«w^'sJbl 


Above: a courageous and unrehearsed leap by Laurence Olivier, the last 
, ... 

Weldenfeld and Weaken. £9.95. 0 29? 78106 S). And, below; 




conversation in the passage quoted: 

To be, or not to be. Aye, there’s the point 
To die to sleep . . . 

Long pause. "Is that all?” they ask him. 
"Aye, all.” Another drink is produced 
ana he comes spluttering back into life. 
He can see that he is failing to impress 
them with his powers of recollection, 
and there are some raised eyebrows at 


Acwmwpubimdoh mmw-jr* 

(304pp. Weldenfeld . and Nlcolson. £9.93. 0 297 76106 S). And, below; 
Ralph Richardson doubling as the Ohost and First Gmyedigger, ■with ■■ 
Robert Harris ‘as Hamlet, In a production at the Old Vic in 1932: an 

.. # n-l-i fit'l 1.—^. A - Ad..'. rw. 1... /'i.iu.i /ITaiihat 


Language in wnich the question of the “judge from whence no passenger 
icontent of hlft criticism may be happily returns /Eventually he must fall back 
^obscured, In the theatre, Hamlet is of on nat t ve wit: 


basis for an acting version, how closely- 
would we be obliged to follow il7 
Take the famous Folio reading: 
“What’s Hecuba to him or he to 
Hecuba . ...” On the principles of this 
edition, this must be amended to the, 
“crisp and forceful" Q2 version: 
“What’s Heouba to him or he to her” - 


illustration from Ralph Richardson: An Actor's Life by Garry O' 
to be published on October 4 (260gjj>^Hodaer and Stoughton. 


Connor, 

£9.93. 


Kjuch Importance to the career of any 
^promising actor (and there are too few 
productions to go round) it becomes 
ipltal to find a way of distinguishing one 
^production from the next. My Hamlet 
Epras much praised -for wearing, .a 
fftgurgiipal belt, Your Hamlet was visited 
j|;py her father's ghost. And so forth. 

E J we trusted the text of the Folio 
fiftjJdltion (which Harold Jenkins does 
K&ot) we might see evidence of this 
^Problera arislqg in the earliest days. 
KgPius F gives us: ' V 

fjair, in this audience ' 

£ia®t my. disclaiming Trom a purposed evil 
me. so -flir ,Tn your most generous 
• thoughts . 

Ml I have shot', mine arrow o'er the 
• ' house 

nd hurt my mother • 

Mother” is supposed to be yet another 
rror by \ the notorious. Folio 
omposltor E. But might it not be, 
™ply. a directorial wheeze? For some 
implicated , reason now lost to us, 
lanjlet -was asked _ to fight the duel 
naer the Impression that Laertes was 
/s, mother, , 

: This point Is foolish andi not worth 


The undiscovered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile and the accursed 
damned. 

But for this, the Joyful hope of this, ' 
Who’d bear the scorns and flattery of the 


little elaborations which the early 
actors found useful, those repetitions 
and those exclamations which' have 
here been relegated to tho footnotes -I 
see no virtue in forgettlngi them 
entirely. As for the line “Hide fox and 
all after", which Is always so splendid 
on stage, this edition presents the 
director and actor with a choice. There 


become obscured to us through our 
Jack of shared reference, xmmel^ the 
line about: the sea of troubles: Dover 
Wllsoii's Edition Introduces us to $ part 
of Us significance, with Aelian's 
reference to the Celts who "throw 
themselves Into the fomey floudes with 
their swprdes drawn in their hands-and 


tht* nthpr rendlna boine “Obviously an on stage, inis eainon presents me meir s>roraes urawn in mcir nn.ma-m.u 
actor's refover.^m Aaris" ° ■ and dlrectof and actor with a choice. There shaking their javefines as though thw 
unmetrlca! I asree that theadoption of a re grounds for thinking it a later were olforce and ylolenceto vrilhstand . 
the rBadinp inconsistent crisp and accretion. If it is dropped altogether, the rpugh waves . But he does not ; 
SalrlyTfoTOfS ■ I do not for JmSnSit there Is an oppormrntylor Hamlet to follow up the train of thought. Spencer 
aKept that it is “unmetrical" for an says lhat ' 


Scorned by lhe right rich, the rich curs’d of * ■ d « n 
the poor7 e JJ®5 
ThU Is recognized as good bam- a( ™ r 
storming stuff. The text is published in 

1603. sancti 

Q1 is useful, Professor Jenkins tells 8tage 
.us, not, as was once thought, for the sba fc ( 
light it sheds on Shakespeare’s source 
material or method of composition, j tB su 
but for the evidence it offer? of both the tbat { 
original production and the subsequent L e w 
(presumably tourfog) .version.; Rarejy ; " 
does it provide significant help with the -..iff 
text, although one? instance singled out 


SJmTSTmS and contend with his advcraarles rather 

ending P of two syllables. As for the ri toTtim me 

actor’s role In elaborating, the ’line - becomes Bring me to him. 


well, actors are not always villains. ■ H I were asked to recommend an 
Suppose this were an elaboration acting edition of Hqpilet it would 
sanctioned by the author at an early undoubtedly be th? new Arden . with 
stage but only printed later, or a its unrlvfclled _ notes (both at the foot pf 


Shakespearean second 
fame of the fine is a pow 
its success. On such pc 


that some of this edi 1 


. it does not matter (in discussing the 
' advantages or .dlsadvantagps of 
suicide) whether we think a stoical 
, attitude to misfortune or an actlye ., 
fighting back' against the blows of 
fate Is the -more honourable course ' 

. for a man to take. An alterfiatlye 
, explanation is that lines 57-8 expand 
• To w and lines, 59-60 expand fiol to . 
be: - Hpml£t can either endure bis .; 




Or, if you prefer, adopted. Toe tvew r^nguw 
fficultv in dlrectina Hamlet in recommended 


here strikes me as worth pondering. 
Laertes always used to exclaim: 

. It warms the sickness in my heart' : 

That I shall live and teli him to his teeth, 
"Thus didst thou.? . 

Ini has “Thus be dies”,' from which the 
conjectural reading "Thus float thou 
has been confected. ! do not question 


difficulty in .directing Hamlet !n rerommenoeu ;:«*■•«» 

Enel an a- today, is to- prevent ;that Shakespeare • Company ), Tn* 
irritating »n» of-»nHdpaUoo : to t» 


a=.™hich a„’ W >tim« U 

heard- like the electronic pre-echo bn Arden paperbacks b' 

a malfunctioning rectod-piayer> -fi* of 


hijacking of thd 
» the Brotherhood 
ats.' . wKo, have 


““Stos, but the question pf the, 
ilatlonship of thp ; three cfiief texts 


vrihp - an inevitable avengers aeatn or 
)' look?? suicide); At II, 2, 9n Hamlift to ■ 

? SS55tH nir nf . supposed that such an endurance of . . 

ly&r^RrUd ^ ^ “ "T ‘ ,nd ' 

iDita, wlio ( have . '. rT-: vp 

v -tfie worst 1 edver • . The.closer one looks at thft nOtei tire • 
publishing. The leas; satisfactory it !becomtfs. The 
iflaper, but ; net alterative explanation is admitted by 
alue; Then there is : ^e editor to contradict a previous . 
directors for what speech, whjlc the .first ‘ ; wems' fo ;.' : 
im berforqiunCe ,■ in contradict-.' the^ 1 very;. : tenor of the " . 


ettainlyis worth pursuing, since it will fee retention of the rnisprint . lt has. It. is , to prevent that bt 

ffect not only wnat we read hut fee great moral strength - it fordes the ahticipqtion that directon 
lamtet we see on; the stage. Thus Sdiopce lo consider the conretjuences ' indulgein their wildest and 
ctween . the discovery .of the .first of Hamlet’s behaviour ; from an of interpretation. They- wo 
Juarto In .1823 and the early 1940s, . independent and hitherto , innocent instead, to take this edltiqi 
was. a common 1 assumption feat point ofvieW.Tp aq patent it redeems -that It is not 'primarily; h 
ftP? text-represented the first draft Laertes. - V !' thejr purposes' and yct.pe v 
Jthe play: It.iVas re^onqble that fee v ; : ‘m; whl«i follwfe» or twp y wrs maximize all the possible o 
)tid: company should perform -this faS 1 it '.’-treated as fee most for Variation . For example 

^J^P^forhscuriodtyysJue, Itfr after _ n ,horitative sinde it appears. to out various speeches^ 

9)1 OUjfe imrf cnartM/ xtrirf'-rf rL M a . theffixh flO ^hY 


ii actor; c6^d py. the apparatus tolilbquy ^ which is sUrtly prcicntiiig 
attempts tp Ihcorporate every an important question, hot, pne Which :. ;* •: 
terprefotion into ms renfelipfr: '.«do« hot mafte^'. Jenkins Is right tp • -x 
Seeni safer;-tp Wore from ivhat stress the; 1 general . n'Sturfe: of 1 the, . I; J 
ilcea- cleaner, text.;., Argument here/ :; and ;fo.:'raea):.the ^ \: s 

ay ieem safoTi', and yet if one . pc®ribiljty tl^t H^e|^Sri»^brtbpr*if -\-; 

f-*n siwoMr'i we cdulo overcome our troubles bv - • 
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rather than seem coward*. Bui perhaps 
acceptance of wlial we cannot alter is 
the braver course. As Aristotle puls il: 
“A man ... is noi brave ... if 
knowing the magnitude of the danger, 
fie faces it through passion - as the 
Cells take up their arms to go to meet 
the waves." 

One might be forgiven for wishing 
that Shakespeare had expressed 
himself more clearly at this point - to 
the extent even of mentioning those 
darn Cells. No doubt the actor who 
played Marccllus failed to remember 
the speech because he could never 
understand it. And what is the 
contemporary actor to do to get the 
meaning across? One of the myths by 
which our classical theatre lives is that 
the true meaning of a play must be 
what comes across in performance, and 
yet the experience of reading this 
edition is enough to convince one that 
the actor performing Hamlet can only 
put over a fraction oft he significance of 
certain lines. 

This is not to say that we arc better 
off reading Hamlet in the study than 
seeing it on the stage. Many of the 
academic problems associated with 
Hamlet simply do not arise on stage. 
For instance, if you only ever saw 
decent productions of the piny, you 
would never know (hat there is a 
''problem" as to why the king does not 
react to the dumh-show. One way or 
anotlier, the problem is always solved 
before the audience ever get to the 
Ihentre: the tension of waiting for the 
king to crack is the great source of the 
interest of the scene. Yet ! must say I 
often wish people in the theatre were 
less prone to despise an academic or 
“literary" approach and (hat academics 
were slower to turn their backs on the 
actor whose job it is to communicate 
the maximum available meaning of a 
text which -would certainly die if its 
audience were only to be drawn from 
the academic community. 

When we read Hamlet in privacy we 


wish. Wc rant, whisper, salivate, weep, 
roar - we do all the things which we 
would criticize in performance. If we 
want, wc may even interpolate into 
these performances a juicy bit from 
one of Jenkins's footnotes. Thecutswe 
make arc nobody's business. 

But when wc go to the theatre, (he 
luxury of ail these derisions is taken out 
of our hands. Wc will never begin to 
enjoy the performances unless we are 
prepared to accept: here is a Hamlet 
not played by me. Worse still, here is a 
Hamlet who has never heard of me. 
Perhaps, at a pinch, he may understand 
my indccisivencss, but can he get 
anywhere near my nobility of spirit? It 
is hard for the acadcmically-minded to 
enjoy themselves at the theatre 


create evert pfirt out of a part of 
ourselves, like an only child playing 
with a Pollocks toy Ihealrfe. And in 
these private performances we can be * 
much more magisterial than any 
director. Wc tush through the duller 
. bits.. Wc allow our favourite characters 
to repeat (heir lines as often ns they 


because they feel most acutely the 
gross intrusion of Other People into 
roles that they have always occupied. 
From the playroom and the toy 
theatre, they have climbed on tiptoe 
into those legendary attics, Che 
Bodleian or the Folger, where they 
discover that they may always play 
undisturbed. It is a wonderful life as 
long as you don't like Other People. It 
is (he business of scholarship to prove 
-Jbat Other People are wrong. 

As to the theatrical dislike of 
academe, we may be certain that its 
history is long. If the actor who played 
Marccllus had been asked to review 
this edition he would certainly have 
had a great deal to say in defence of the 
“Bad 1 Quarto. “Of course," he would 
have said, “Will was a genius - a 
genius, but he had simply no idea of 
how much an audience could lake. We 
never understood all those soliloquies, 
all those references, all those quibbles. 
Never! That's why I cut them down to 
size. The point or theatre, my boy, is 
bums on scats. Bums on seats! And by 
Jove when we toured with Q1 we had 
bums on seats wherever we went." 

Although it would be rare today to 
hear an actor praised for not bothering 
too much with the detailed meaning oT 
a text, one has dnEy to look back to a 
Tynan review of Olivier to find great 
acting analysed in precisely this way. 
Olivier s gift, according to Tynan, was 
for polqUng up q few significant words 
ano getting as quickly and audibly as 
possible through, . the. ; Intervening . 
passages. Today, it is common for 


critics to single out “intelligent" 
performances For a kind of rueful 
praise. The actor, you will read, 
seemed to be explaining the text rather 
than acting it, and it is generally felt 
that explanation is an inappropriate 
activity in the theatre. If we are 
realistic we have to admit that between 
the scholar's ideal reading and the 
great performance there is a difference 
both of quantity and of kind. A great 
Hamlet on stage may weli fail to put 
across the true meaning of the “To be" 
speech. His greatness will lie 
elsewhere. It will derive from a 
consistent impression he gives of a 
character’s development, and from the 
success with which he embodies his 
individuality in the part. This is what- 
scholarship might cal) an "accretion". 
Certainly it is rare to find in this edition 
any positive contribution made by an 
actor to the understanding of Hamlet. 
Theatre critics feature even less in the 
notes - a fact which does not surprise 
me, since theatre criticism in general 
has found it possible to rub along quite 
nicely with a bare minimum of original 
ideas. 

But if our classical theatre is to 
improve, it is not to stagnate, it seems 
to me vital to abandon the notion that 
performance is everything and that 
scholarship is merely an accretion. 
There are directors who will make it 
their business to go through all the 
major scholarship on a play but most of 
them will take care to conceal their 
learning from the public. In the 
presentation of programmes, one very 
rarely feels that any weight has been 
given to the dramaturgical side of a 
production. Indeed there is no 
dramaturge at the RSC and very little 
evidence of one at the National. 
Nobody likes to accept that On 
intelligent audience emerging from a 
play might have found the performance 
completely satisfactory but might still 
have questions about how certain 
decisions were reached, questions 
which can appropriately be answered 
through means of documentation. 

The Arden edition makes no 
attempt to a stage history of Hamlet, 
but It contains a wealth of fresh 


wherever possible, to come to a firm 
conclusion on a much-debated point. 
Yet I do not find any of these 
interpretations dogmatic or restricting. 
They are based on a profound feeling 
for idiom, and we have to accept with 
Hamlet that a great proportion of its 
idiom has been lost or submerged. This 
is not something that the theatre 
audience wants to believe about 
Shakespeare: they demand immediate 
access via his works to the mystery of 
the universe, and they have been 
encouraged in the belief that this is 
possible by centuries of popular 
bardolatry. Not along ago. for 
instance, the National Theatre 
mounted a recital of the whole of 
Shakespeare's sonnets. I wrote 
something to the effect that it was 
impossible to understand the sonnets 
when delivered all in one go. This 

£ revoked a member of the audience 
ito a great rage - she wrote 
complaining that if I did not 
understand them I should have read 
them first. Among the National 
audience during this recital there was a 
most powerful sense of this prevailing 
fiction: we were all supposed to be 
taking it all in, and at the end of it all we 
coulcfbe as pleased with ourselves as 
with the performance. 

For a masterpiece to come alive for 
us, and for it to come alive continually, 
It must be made strange. This is the 
generally given and accepted notion of 
theatrical aesthetics. And one of the 
strangest approaches to a masterpiece 
is through an edition of this kind. 
Reading it is like coming upon a 
familiar city from a completely new 
road and observing Its buildings and 
surrounding hills, each of them well 
enough known, set out in a new 
relation altogether. It should not be 
depressing, it should be exhilarating to 
see how immense a labour it has been 
for Jenkins to give a satisfactoiy 
account of the play. It means that this 
masterpiece has retained its capacity to 
recede, to breathe, to protect itself 
from our grosser Intrusions. 

I wish I knew something about 
Hamlet that Jenkins does not know. 
Instead I have been lent the following 
observation bv Dr Anne Pastsmak- 
Slater. For 11:2.573 (“But I am pigeon- 
livered and lack galP) we arc told that 


The workshop of T. J. Wise 


oMieiun in i nomas i. ■. anouier six. two of .them loose and 
Wise's Cupboard" by D, F. Fojtpn) the separate. Of the original 206, then, 
felativelysnug world df rare books was T7D had been discovered In three, 
shocked by a now tali' of bid theft - a private collections} apd thirty-six were 
justory. fifty years on., of the thus declared “still untraced';. Not one 
mutilation, suosilimioh, sophistication stolen or sequestered leaf fas, until 


mmnaiian, suosrmmon, sophistication stolen or. sequestered leaf has, until him 
i r u eS r D ? f English printed :now, been voluntarily returned to the . a ^ 
■ belonging Id the British Museum. • British Museum/British Library 

Thqjnagnmccnt “Ashley Library" .• . . 

of Thomas J. Wise f 1 859-1 937V What Wise had done, evidentlu 55 tl 9. Dai l 


Arthur Freeman 

money from "his workshop and his 
dupes. In 1956 even those who 
continued to regard Wise’s forgeries of 
nineteenth-century literary pamphlets 
as a kind of gentleman’s hoax, aimed at 
foolish collectors who deserved to be 

him * h8d at but t0 despair of 


tap ’jnagnmeent “Ashley Library" ... 

of Thomas .J. Wise (1859-1937), What Wise had done, evidently, was 

acquirM by, the Museum in 1937, was , supply omlssionr or replace 
especially attractive in that “many of “inferior" leaves in his own coples with 
.%• Museum's rare Elizabethan first better ones, from (he Museum'*, and, 
edltionii, copies, of . which , , Wise: perhaps later, to eke out defective 
possessed in superb condition, were 1 «>P»es of othCr quartos bought at 
very touch the Vorse for wear” . anctiqn or from booksellers With leaves 


. ract it proved to contain, literally, the ’ in a°mg so he destroyed evidence of 
reasons for some of the Canonical original issue, integrity of issue and 
imperfections in the Museum’s own *tatfc, and bid provenance* with, a 
collection . Altogethor 206 sfoglp leaves wanton and even vicious disregard for 
of forty pre-Restoration quarto plays the physical book, the object to which 
in the Museum, nenrly all of them . h$had ostensibly devpteahUschoIariv 
David - Garrick^ ■ ' own find, -collecting career. .Knr aLi - 


' A ,yM r ago Bernard Quaritch Ltd 
acquired a specified portion of the 
antiquarian stock of Pickering and 

Si?? ^ stood before the 

recent transfer of ownership. This 
portion included all printed books and 
manuscripts .before 1660 , and air 

technically ^Imperfect” books - a 
social part of the basement stock 
numbering perhaps 3,000 volumes^ 
frflgmmts ofyolumes, mostly of before 

indu'd 1 ho 


n ne3 K te 1' ° f 102 Pickering/ 
Quarifch leaves* eighty-two relate 
tamedtately to the known thefts from 
British Museum quartos, four of them 
being certainly foe original Garrick 

thi V Mnrt 1 ? l i r .r azorcd f rom volumes on 
the North Library shelves. At least 

t2^™? re > and possibly seven, are the 


. tl } e P'geonwas asymbolofn^v^ 

be ,', ng P?P u,arl y believed X* 
gal , which was notoriously *2* 
within the liver of bitter and £ 
feelings.’’ If this puputofe 
error, it seems odd that the „S_ a 
edition of Larousse Gns&S 3 
repeats it, saying that unlft 
birds the pigeon has no gall and 4 
is therefore common forthe K5 
cooked with its liver inside 

My Inst point I hardly dare mfih 

but since Jenkins tells us that® 
distribution of flowers sliffi 
satisfactory elucidation I tlxsKi 
might throw it In. The question? ‘ 
whom does Ophelia give the £ 
That fennel is for flattST; 
"abundantly attested”. The etol 
quotes Florio's A World of S 
saying that dare fmocchio me®* 
give fennel, to claw, to dog, to Mu l 
flatter to dissemble.” The wureX 
meaning, as I understand it. isinaadi 
custom of Fiorentlne wine menJa* 
who gave finocchione (ok 

flavoured with fennel seed) to ife 
customers in the knowledge that if nl 
first eat fennel it wifi make * 
indifferent wine taste good. Ai i 
.derivative from deception, the m 
came to mean homosexual. Perta 
Florio was too nice to mention Ha 

Anyway, my pointis simply thfcfa 
in a modern Italian production Opbeft 
could not possibly rive fennel to& 
Queen, as Professor Jenkins thinksA 
should. The only candidate for % 
accusation is Laertes. Laertes isiakvi 
with Hamlet, which is why be tt 
Ophelia not to muck around with tk 
Prince. Hamlet has turned him don, 
which is why Laertes wants to go w; 
to Paris. Polonius suspects aia 
Ophelia knows, which is why be i 
reluctant to let the bovoutof hfcM 


reluctant to let the boy out of hit#, 
and why he has spied on him. He bis 
to tell the baffled Reynaldo what's# 
his mind, but he cannot frame it 
words: 

And then, sir, does a this -a doe- 
what was I about to say? By ft 
mass, I was about to say somethin 
Where did I leave? 

But there I must leave the mattqi.spn 
the worst has already come to tk 
worst. We have hit upon i 
Interpretation which could kid theft 
off for ever. • ' '■ 


over stolen Garrick leaves 
survive here were after all the’™ 1 
of n pecking order of substitutes. . ; 


have come upon the remains of wm 
workshop. Tnese (at least) elgWf* 
leaves are what is left of a pt»** 




leaves are w! 
factory for 


reconstituting 


remainder 

SBESUMUSfS 

sSS»4*ss 


tobe undertaken. 


.rmh a d .v w ‘ ol » 

sy»iss» °f SSa? &2 seS 

reportei 


. or. these leaves, identified m trust by Wrerih’for 

? by Varib Us [i teats j 'were found .to be^P! nd * n 8i taking superior leaves' for 
1 bound up. in the W|se copies , itciw ■: W? own collection bnd replaanriuiem 
atkmired Tjy the nation, where there with the rejects frbjn bis copies rOn at 
.might <^tonw« haya been the jgaps due least ond occasion Wise unwittinriv 
■;'tB,'dete$iv6, originals; One mote was ! destroyed, the pply known first-stlfc 
1 i^KSdjoosdy toseried into one of of a rere book, Jonsbn, 

.we -Ashley, quartos, apparently, for M&isfon ind . Chapman’s ' Eastn'ard 

. COTTItianjiGn urn h n 1 Anf oImo J u .1 flref ' line ■ u . 


iir' : - 


s,l*t q k n , f„v^'„.ion ihowed 

Wert, i « *k whole, of the 


r * j iiuapiiais r . With 

° f mendin 6 Of 

perfecting ; defective cobles of the 

tradition , have,; gone ■ against this 
■^eceworif .(for, foe most;. part), and. 
' i ,,b ^P ltHlB mustffi hero 

bf Jast iuch .to, survive, ' 

sSoiuh^ 0 ^ ^■J^ eat0r atfbhdtama’hi , l 


SBfl&taafiSE S'&'snEf®* 

plays; in^thl °*er Pickerinc and Chatto stock, W 


: fro , ra George 

aid r S ? inl Wrick for 

Mm ; 

.'iqem 


gratification 1 and sale, for OTJJ 
profit at permanent loss to. a 
collection. They are.roclaiu^iy^ 
and to the extent that reparauotf® 
be offered, they are going ' b»*V 
Why did Wise keep them?1kft 
is reason to think that he hoanW«J 
the most damning, screprj 
correspondence and print resarqili* ■ 
forgeries and retail trahsactiom.F* 
heedless of ultimate risk. 
criminals, he forever pirt'<® 
the plain evidence of hfo t g I11 Juj. 
perhaps kept It against 


the property of the widow 


by John Drydqn arid. ofowT* 
purchased for £1 15s (no gr eat Ffffl 
great value and no real MiWPL 


great value and no real 1 

Pickering and Chatto, and cwejj. 
remained - at least V 
their stock ever afterwwds> 
leaves are befog 
Quarifch, throu 
National Libr 
tore l 

a discrete grou 
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The construing of the face 


GBAEME TYTLER 

Phjslognomy In (he European Novel: 
Faces and Fortunes 
436 pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £20.20. 

0 6 91 06491 1 . 

Judith Wechsler 
A Human Comedy: Physiognomy and 
Caricature in 19th Century Paris 
208pp. with 161 black-and-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. 
£18.50. 

Q 500 01268 7 

Afterwards, on becoming very 
intimate with Robert Fitzroy, I 
heard that I had run a very narrow 
risk of being rejected on account of 


Michael Neve 

f® results of astrological influence. As with Anton Mesmcr, it was part 
but could also be compared to animal of the status of Lavater's "science" 
faces, with the usual rather that he himself should have had 
unilluminating results. Tytler traces considerable personal presence, 
these various strands dearly, and in Presumably he could stare, and stare 
detail, noticing that physiognomy was well. The history of staring has yet to 
not always linked to aesthetics fit could be written, but famous examples of 


not always linked to aesthetics fit could 
be seen as a piece of charlatanry, 
and avoided, as with Leonardo). He 
argues however, that in the eighteenth 


century, the growth of aesthetic theory at the king, and, so the idea went, 
also accompanies a growth of frighten him back from the abyss. 


tmon Mesmcr, it was part Separating out physiognomy from 
iis of Lavater's “science" aesthetics, and from cerebral anatomy 
imself should have had is one of the difficulties that a historian 
e personal presence, fnces, Tytler included. He attempts to 
he could stare, and stare advance the arguments for (he 
istory of staring has yet to nineteenth century by associating 
.. but famous examples of physiognomy with phrenology, or the 
staring occur, say, in the history of reading of skull contours as an index of 
psychiatry: Francis Willis, one of character. This is a slippery thing to 
George Ill's mad-doctors, would stare attempt, and he is not successful. As 


growth 


physiognomical theory, preparing the 
background to Lavater’s own system. 
This seems a little uncertain, and 
initiates a tone in the book - the 
anxious hunting for “physiognomy" at 
all points of the compass - that 
obscures certain issues. 

Clearly, writers like Shaftesbury, 


Lavater would stare at the outer body, 
to find the soul within. And people, 
many of them aristocrats, would visit 
Switzerland to be stared at by this 

? astor. Lavater’s Physlognomische 
ragmente (1775 onwards), his main 
work on physiognomy, was widely 
read, and in England drew the 
attention of Fuseli, Thomas Holcroft 


convinced that he could judge or a 
man’scharacter by the outlines of his 
features, and he doubted whether 
anyone with my nose could possess 
sufficient energy and determination 
for foe voyage. 

We have it on good authority that 
anatomy is destiny, and here is Charles 
Darwin being examined by the captain 
of HMS Beagle, and looked at through 
(he “physiognomical” system of 
(he eigbteentn-century Swiss pastor, 
Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801), 
Darwin’s nose became the founding 
organ of evolutionary theory, a 
prophetic item ot anatomy that 
permitted its owner to enter the world 
of natural history and materialist 
biology. If Fitzroy had seen a shorter 
nose, or a bent nose, no Origin of 
Species. Instead, maimed, d la Sterne, 
with a now unsatisfactory organ, 
Darwin might have crept back to his 
father, apologized, and then carried his 
nose with him and become the failed 
parson-naturalist, buried in Shropshire 
or Devon, from whom no one neard 
again. ! 

• _ . _ 


T C.*u:il„« ..J Ufi^LnUDiin BUCUUUIL U1 TUKU, IllUllina nuiUUU 

h L; and Mary Wollstonecraft, and led to phrenology, 
were concerned with beauty, and with . r nn ii„L «*nnrtatinn nf 

faces. But they were not necessarily n term! 

concerned with physiognomy as a Henry Hunter in the 1780s - hunting, ho' 

special subject in itself. To be What of the readings of the faces job. He s 
something distinct, something themselves? Tytler unhappily draws century cor 


Tytler himself says, Franz Joseph Gall, 
the founder of phrenology, dissociated 
it from physiognomy, and phrenology 
certainly claimed to have “gone 
further 1 ' - in Foucault's sense to nave 
“gone into*' the subject through the 
brain - than physiognomy had done. 
At times the two subjects must 
necessarily have been close. But 
Tytler isn’t always right in his account 
of physiognomy's relation to 


me iamous irnnsn iransianun or In terms of merary in f, uence . 
Henry Hunter in the 1780s. hunting, however, he does a thorough 

What of the readings of the faces job. He shows much eighteenth- 
themselves? Tytler unhappily draws century concern with facial clues to 


But the thesis has become loo 
generalized to make its points;, 
physiognomy is not the same thing as 
‘‘characterization". Judith Weclisler 
almost admits as much in her elegantly 
written A Human Comedy, which 
concerns itself with nineteenth-century 
Paris and with its self-representation, 
through journalism, popular theatre 
and caricature. For all the reference 
made to La Bruyire, Le Brun and 
Lavater, Wechsler brings to life the 
Balzacian caricature as an independent 
form, a geography of the city and its 
bodies, and then extends her view into 
mime and theatre. It is an excellent 
subject, and the book is full of fine 
illustrations of newspaper caricature 
and satirical prints. 'Ine connection to 
the details of physiognomical science 
still seems weak, as if satirical art 
were perfectly capable of developing 
its own taxonomy. Wed on realism and 
invective. When Wechsler quotes 
Daumier’s description of a banker 
(large, bulky, selfish) and then quotes 


Physiognomy, the science of bodily 
expression and especially the face was 
certainly older than the eighteenth 
century, and certainly to do with more 
than the nose. But noses matter. They 
have always figured in anatomical 
science and aesthetics, and the interest 
in the physiognomists of the eighteenth 
century Res not in their discovery of a 
new natural object, but in the 
constructions they placed upon it. In 
the exotic, literary uses of anatomical 
facts, foe nose and its fortunes are 
placed at the mercy of Eros. For 
Sterne, the founding father -of the 
absurd, noses share in the generalized 
sexual disaster of his characters. They 
leave their classical, static place on the 
aquiline visage of authority, and 
become the pathetic signifiers of 
castration. The nose, as part, of 
cjnaifcal ' aesthetics, remained within 
J™ anatomical domain: by the end of 
j Enlightenment, through Sterne 
®nd then into the Russians, such as 

UOtOl. it bePAmp. thn InH»v nf 







XJ? 



after he came to the throne In 1830 had led to Increased prosecution and fining of the publishers of wjgnm -Jm 
king himself Is here depicted. In the centre , ns a pear, the device in wited by Charles 

founder and editor of La Caricature in 1830 and he Charivari In 1832. Also wtixlly and wMly eng^ve dtn tto 
group above are Oiarles-Cuillatime Etienne (1777-1845), the newspaper editor 
Guizot (1787-18741 the historian and statesman, as thehrsuw fnthe lopj 


historian - eventually to become the first President of the Third Republic - « the fourth In Mat row, A dotphe 
Tillers (1797-1877). In the second row are Charles, Comte de Lamelh (1757-1832), the general and pottuciat and 
Andri Dupbi (1783-1865), the lawyer also active In politics; to the right of 1 b Rd l B' Mrgeols jn tome i <je poire are ■ 
his chief censor, the Comte d'Argout, the Minister of Commerce, Public Works, Fine Arts and the Interior .. and the 
Due & Ke retry. In the bottom row two Marshals i the first face being thqt of Georges 

(1778-1838) and the fourth Nicolas-Jean de Dieu Soult (1769-1851), Napoleon s sometime Marshal of the Empire. 

“madt 

sssbs 

uv s' r « sssast. iK te °us£ 

of foe face; an author who carried, s i was cerainiy panu«i»B w ‘ k j as Linnaeus were tidying up 

HSIteK’ 3£fW 


characterization, by annexing it to a 
prescribed number, of moral 


throughout literate Europe. “For and adding his ‘‘moral insights 
Lavater". writes Tytler, “the human As many authors have cortn 
body was not merely a temporary some of these were bizarre. U 


SS'WVSS VSGSSSSESR "“4 00(i ^: 

SfcJte *" Heporfrays Lavater as a theologian gSSSuSL tta! USl 

^vertaement, througL contour and expressfon and who as a result gained system, ^e standard c ca ^ Tytler finds Exhaustive 

organ lurkina - an F : extraordinary reputation SSScS that extensive 

^’^^chlstory of StemWcock throughout hterate Europe. For and adfong his moralinsignls. characterization is a feature of the. 

S d - buli" Stories reaches, as it Lavater", wrltds Tytldr, “the human As many authors have ronlmented, p u / Q ^ n ^netecnth- century novel: it 

thf idea of the bSdy wak not meky P temporary some . ot dese were bizarre, hTSrqS 

iSKSSAi 4 . Unk ° f early earthly frame for the spirit, tQ , ^ rrSt smdv TheBusinusof thl Some vride reading in obscure 

^ounalytie theory. The now is discarded after death, but a form uWrefess impresario novels of the time has been done Here, 

luminous, as, Edward Lear divined^ capable of regeneration and endless Enlightenment?* a tireie» iimpresa andgueDort8 what m i, s t H e Tytjer's 

ox V Wi f h .^tamlcal'.dues transformation in, foe , next. *^ bv ^^Lavafor * : as nffin purpose, to show how p^ysidai 

°c marks of farcical: disaster. according to the spin^efoaracterand danM - W ocX^ aScribe” Spti^matter»h ^IndSnfo; 

BuVnosei are not the whole story, as §fevSS. 

• SWfo, Tytler shows in His. had' S Very tapreased by the vain and f iuj^Htlous.^apoleon SSni’ 

the European Novel. em bryological thinldng of Qiarles djsntiaed ( Lavater as. . eet jesiffje iTD^flWwBr*! 

m^the.classical era, with the work of. BonrSl, a leading pre-forma honisl charlatan , and m foe idwteenth • , .'when he, 

■TSSgBJFi ^ importantly, -ffiS-feU S rpMa**** t o la Molq 

AgtoUe s Physiognomonlca, the nose emphasis lay on thebody containing a Lavater’s queer sketepw ot . ImvlDg- .jfouniure assez 

Etace-.W one part of facial ST “hiefi was the- essence, o the . i*ystognonty . • evidence for real 


Lavater on "a type to be avoided" 
(large, small eyes, puffed up) it doesn't 
seem a renl connection. The "science'* 
of physiognomy might be strangely 
irrelevant to the rich business of 
portraying social forms, from direct 
daily observation. 

Richard Sennett, in his foreword to 
A Human Comedy, says that 
despite his great debts to Lavater 
and his llfe-long fasdnation with 'the 
characters of Paris', Balzac is Balzac 
because his descriptions so far transcend 
the language of classification." Judith 
Wechsler conveys this exactly, by 
careful study of individual work. When 
looking at Grnndville (1803-1846), she 
knows just how far a private vision 
could take one particular social 
observer, away from Enlightenment 
obsessions with classification, and Into 
an anthropomorphic surrealism of 
startling originality. After all, 
Daumier, Monnier and the others were 
delivered into a paradox of city life: 
that it has no easy natural history, no 
settled round of events, and can only 
be daught in private way* on tfremiK. 
A wood of glfnipses, of backward 
glances, fierce and ephemeral. No 
doubt, -the caricntunsts had to appeal to 
ideas ot type, bs Balzac appealed in'hls 
novels. But the Interest lies in the 
individual use and form of the type, not 
in (he idea of typing. In order to eonvCT 
(he moments of the city world, 
caricaturists could be said to use the 
^sciences" of expression or physique as 
aids: they were not ends in themselves, 
the' static resling-points of Lavaterian 
science. City life and Us recordings 
might in that sense be irreversibly 
potulcal* and not-just “moral” as the 
•eighteenth century used that word. 
Because of the ■ Work . of Walter 
Benjamin, much is made when talking 
of nineteenth-century Fans or tne 
silent observer, or the strolling, 
solitary spectator. It is likely that stich 
l silent observation will finally lead to 
t private ..forms, perhaps journeying 
a through physiognomy and type-theoty 
t first, wechsler quotes (he naturalist 
ft Buffon as one possible influence on 
r ideas of “the observer"; along, with 


absurd, claim that somehow Lavater ideas of “the observer"; along. with 
imfented characterization (indeed, his. Gall, Lavater and Cuvier. This Is ah 
system may. subtly undermine, interesting idea, but prompts the 
characterization, by annexing it to a remark that Buffon did not believe in 


Fuifforehead, aquiline nose - seems (and Tytler finds Exhaustive unilluminating. Balzac 
rut his "moral insiahls." evidence for.it) that extensive exception, but the other si 
nv authors *havorotomente3 characterization is a feature of foe. fine study all seemtopr^ 
tiiese vrcre btzarre UideS, European nineteenth- century novel: it classifications in the end, and to defeat 
displayed in Robert is a murky question how Lavaterian the diffusion of an accepted texoironty 


remark that Buffon did not believe in 
types at all - or at least only In, very, 
limited ways - and was an opponent of . 
strict taxonomies.- Darwin, likewise, 
found taxonomies of insanity 
unilluminating. Balzac may be: an 
exception , but foe other subjects of this 
fine study all seem to provide their own . 


I1CAH ms, 

iracier and described 


other)- Inherited system, and . (o 
vindicate ihe artistic need fora private 


Bonnet, a leading pre-forma tionisl 


j P ac ® W one part of fadal 

jjwbflr* Physiognomy was not selfr 
h 2!™ ® Dr :fo9 Antients, nor indeed 
[; J* BtoiaUsance. writers, when the 
F . . determined by. 

t.) Westial influences, and uhvdOaria'mv 


which was the essence 


, Pre-formatiWiist centurv, George EHot complained of earn 
ody containing a “Lavater’s . queer sketcliCS . of ■ . .. ■ 

essence of the .physiognomy 


vater wai niesqufo^-7'. 


torlcel 'feipis, wa* a 


f no nn vi Mdl ha'W beerri ' ’ The aits of recognition - or nop- 
^ recognition - concern .both these 

raina^JcT a^de^pijom when he books, which contribute i handsomely 
la Mofo to foe hisWty of i 

ravfoE -“f*se . 'touroure assez business. Sciences of Ihe face, poetical 
evidence for real art;cIas 5 ificat 1 on Or confusion?Whfle 
■dtfojw^o^physiognorny seems Wh * authors s u g8®*L; ■. '•jjjgl 
much of the latter part of taidvertently, foat aow peopte 
Sgnomy in the European Novel is repradent- other Am ^ dunafen 
work. Not that foe researches may be fo® S r H?irnI«r rwt? 

trjsn.mssi ;ag*®S^g. 

Mm, h«ir Mimin' rid in tfoopfo' fail' tQ jqdge -byivappeap:. 


v. V*,-- : /. • ' 
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Ugliest is best 


Kind-of-blank jag 


Adam Mars-Jones 

John Gregor v Dunne 
D utch Shea, Jr. 

352jJj). Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
0 297 78164 2 


Only in one area does the disgust let . 0 , 

up. Galen Strawson 

Cat. 

- . -n jl .l. , n * Laurel Goldman 

Cat is Ihedaughtcr killed by the IRA 
(severed head in a bowl of lemon Sounding the Territory 
sorbet, right arm on the honnet of a vj7 nn Faber £7 95 
Bentley), and she often gets a q ffif' iigSSx 

E araeraph to herself. When Cat died, 1 . 

lulch stopped caring. He let things A deranged hero: it’s one i 


11962 X 


The genre is familiar, but some of desires Jay. Green-eved to*. ' 
the hospital episodes have a certain out, Carrie and Javset ^ 
flair. Best are the, patients’ are moments of^StH 

conversations, with their startling starts sleeping with NoTJ ? 1 K 

indirections, reievant-on-thc-rebound, s j t u But BnrpHnm 
charmed and barbed But the whole personified and 
thing seems dependent on Lego on | lis shoulder: sffS 1 ’ 
psychology and a straining imagination Delusions flourish - 
that refuses to chnirac down, collapsing flat Silai hln^S 


Dutch Shea, Jr. is a cynical novel, and sentence. All the time, 
not only because Dutch himself is, as B „ 
he tells us, a ‘'terminal cynic”. Dutch rf 11 * 56 Cm wa * 
has a lot to be cynical about. Dutch ca , d butterflies "flj 
Senior killed himself fn prison while wrole her first poem 
doing time for embezzlement. This *£ ven - s ** c called fear 


slide. He started using the short ways of manufacturing nenun, ouu uuc vuu»om um^M u. aunuuviuni, 
sentence. All the time. of the hardest ways of doing it well, romanticizing relapse into melodrama 

Because Cat was different She Mental disorder is an obvious topic and neat short sentences. Jay, 
called bulleXs “ nyhS- Sht for phrase-makers short on story Who fanlastang role-revorsals with the 
wrote her first poem at the ace of Wflnt t0 be novelists: if there’s no real hospital staff, pursues a vngue, magpie 
sewn. She callej’fc™ and deat^tuid development - well, that’s in the project of datacohection. trying to put 
the unknown The Broken Man nature of a chaotic life; if no clear he pieces together and make sense of 
fnerhaiK she had rend tan - a eiH character emerges - well, that’s in the the world. Tn flashback he _ goes 


llldl iWI UdWJ WUIIII^V WUUIh 

A deranged hero: it’s one of the easiest Goldman’s view of mental ill ness is in 
ways of manufacturing fiction, and one constant danger of sentimental. 


wrote her first poem at the 
seven. She called fear and dei 
the unknown The Broken 


collapsing flat. Silas tunHi 
mnsnmp, Hamilton is kS& 
decides -insofar as he is S 

decision - to go. *** 

AH set for apotheosis on thefki 

West bus to Los AnSrt 
apparently becomes 


(4rha U rr hIS C ttt ^ character eme^s - well,' that’s in the ETBfE 
Ki^^neSmoleUe follows!? bv manuscript of The World According to nature of the illness. It provides stylish through set-piece hysterical episodes 
dipping into an estate of which he is ®wjp, in which a precocious child calls cov ® r [ or the grossest sentimentality, (slee^ngjag, paralysis jag, eatinging, 
SSSSVJTfvS if limpet from h dark forces The Under 


nmi an example, lie louows ll oy •«!. nwiuntiwHiiifw 

dipping into an estate or which he is In wh ' ch , a precocious child calls 

custodian. Fie is separated from his IP C .? ame dar k forces The Under 
wife, and his daughter was blown up by ■ oat *)- 

™ . Cat, in other word., is c.e, ,nd as a 


ii ves in conditions of luch im no wd at - in 0,her ' vorlis ' is and as a excursions into fantasy, snappy, loopy 

bS £“* ° f ^ lues in ">n novel she is a exchanges -can be fitted into tire story 

Steins about the lawaualitvo?his ? ,S H- ter ‘ ^ eK . must b f betler of without doing too much violence to the 
po«£»ons tien STlaStorn iffi loading a dice than applying smegma to reality principle, because part of the 
shh^wnV The numbers a f the S, ve °™ s faces * ttnd sugflr lo thc SIX,h - Actional reality is that the Kero’s own 
Dutch Shea, jiio? Sr«iat in To ^ ake hls ralxturc of dis « ust and reality principle is askew. 

S„4 ^"•eiSly A K ,B S Su n nn™ n cZ oyfa^n s rdeC‘ b ^ ^ the genre are 

mafiosi, whom he has somehow got self-lace rmina wtoirack Cm' in? considerable. In Sounding the 
into the habit of defending. JLL, Jl" s „ 7’erritoo’ It seernslhalUurel Goldman 


disparate bits and pieces in one’s high-summer jag) as If they were 
notebooks - random scenarios, course credits, and engages in mawkish 


just half a 
hallucinations 


To make his mixture of disgust and 

Sorieiy are exclusively pimps and Dunr^cmfe The lem P ,ations t he genre are 

mafiosi, whom he has somehow got self-lace rmrnn wtoirack Cm' In! considerable. In Sounding the 
into the habit of defending. Eighteen when s^e died Volvo deaS Priory It seems that Laurel Goldman 

Corruption in this novel is more than claim their car has a life expectancy of 7 m0St 

a theme; it is something of an 17.9 years. So: “Who would have 2H 2S2 a !l a 

obsmaion, almost an infatuation, thought she had the life expectancy of a whSt sh?hn?^nrtf Sfl 

Dutch s corrupt father turns up again. Volvo?" This phrase is repeated three 

in a more ad vnneed slate of corruption, times in two Daces. You see 7 He feels ^ orK . over 300 P a 8 es ; There are no 


without doing too much violence to the 
reality principle, because part of the 
fictional reality is that the hero’s own 
reality principle is askew. 


•■■■ f ; 
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in a more ad vnneed slate of corruption, timi 
when prolonged rain causes a mudslide so c 
in Goldman find Flowers Memorial notl 
Park. There is much mutilation and trag 

S , plentiful nutopsies and coni 

arts, and though the life of a pimp Jack 
lawyer is unlikely to be savoury in all its seen 
details, the glee behind the disgust has 
becomes disturbing. the i 

Even when there is no obvious t-i. 
occasion for revulsion, no severed i* cr 
nipple, no shredded baby, Dunne finds 
ways of letting the corruptible body " .Jo 
know just what he thinks of it.. It Rn r. r 
excretes, therefore it is. It bleeds, it ®nen 
farts, it develops blackheads. Af SL, 
funerals it sneezes, spraying the flag 


with mucus. It has cell 


limes in two Daces You we 7 He feel® . rK 01 over ■ 5UU P a 8 es - * here are no 

nothing. His, you understand, is a S e K l o^’ 

tragic coarseness. The book also Si? TjT™ 15?.’ 


sex - the “Do it. Do it . . . she lifts me 
hard to her ... I feel it all wet and 
juicy" sort; “Unngh’’, says adolescent 
Jay, and “Oooh", masturbating as he 

talks dirty to his girlfriend on the 
telephone. 

He drifts towards viability - no sense 
of this process is conveyed - and is 
discharged from Bellevue. Moving 
back to his New York flat, he finds it 
has been let to Carrie and Nora, 
aspiring actress and publisher's 
assistant respectively. They all move in 
together. Jay desires Nora, Carrie 


hospital staff, and so on.' m 

Real and hallucinated, the ton 
and accidents stafck up. Lu5 
suffers new and old indicalita-sS 
bleed and stain the bedsheets, tfah 
girds its powerful loins, the mem 
drop off (to sleep) like flieffefc 
steady rain thuds down. Vim* 
characterless, unlovely Jay adw 
some sort of bad-tempered retest 
reality; and then the book, likeibfaf 
just comes to a stop in the nftlm 
nowhere. F 


contains a disgusting stand-up comic. Ja*i 

Jackie Gross, intended to make Dutch ^ n *P'®° des ^pranged in 

seem fastidious. But every character SiKitpH q flkchh? P ^ 
has alienated one-liners to deliver, in SJlISSS? . . , and 

the same street-wise rhythm. 3 E? tB*! ■ im P Ia ]“ ,b J® epistolary 

J asides. There is no art in the book - no 

The book has plenty of plot, most of construction, no development, 
it concerning the parentage of Cat, Nothing is shaped or stretched or put to 
whom the Sheas adopted. As the th e test; no insight is delivered, 
action proceeds, Dutch makes stylized Perhaps the only thing that is 
announcements about his life ("I have effectively invoked, very much en 
spent a lifetime trying not to know". the misery and anxiety of 


and some female bodies that speak! « i.1^ _ ' A. __ ^ 

uetting it wrong 

Ipmiviriil • esmiamu k.. — ^ 


action proceeds, Dutch makes stylized Perhaps the only thin 
announcements about his life (“I have effectively invoked, ver) 
spent a lifetime trying not to know", “ the miseiy anc 

“My life .It a Chinese box of Davidson’s childhood. 


Linda Taylor 

Dvan Sheldon 

Mctim of Love 

215pp. Heinemann. £7.50. 
0 434 69526 2 
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oravino thp flno a uiineso DOX or " 

BS%Sf!S aliat leMe James - his n0m 

its thighs. It bses Compazine ^ ‘ there k - ? l ^ Qut H *^vue 

suppositoriesandSepfra DS forcyslilis unmasking or nosphal. He cant handle beople or 

anci Hydro-Diuril for premenstrual f nn ! J h f ! ap,y J”??'?® 1 j 0 * 38 /} 16 8 k . ind M of b,ank J he bfls P are nt 

symptoms and Naturetin-K for bloat. ° n[ S? 5* !5° u , u flnd a Pe«onalfty disorder". 

The ?8 a[ Jargon, the medical details, the He takes a part in Ward Government 

mus * ^ quite an lists of brand names and the never- and Mass Activity, he belongs to the 

thif ^ok 0f “ Ten ^there'Ts ending ^ crack *’ , • - 

discharge, aplenty on thfi level of w 0n , ce f or Dunne achieves an Sw&NdSfinS belF f l ° " d i°k 
action, the book further insists upon it. ^lofsome eeriness and power. One fhS TnSv 8 Wh 

A uroiogist (refened to as a ”pS:ker D H tc S s cllents > for example, admits d Y? r0Ilica 

checker®) reassures a patient about hls ' L hal he has J tran 8 lcd a pair of hamsters Sni? ther l w . th , more 

.fertility: “A bazooka It’s not.' Bu“ they were ’Wling" him. bSinTS vtS’ who’a always 

you’re not shooting blanks • either." ■ Perhaps it’s just the refreshing change SSlH 8 ' vlc g“». .iwreeptlve and 
Dutch Shea. Jr. , contemplates a client: i mU*h hollow human horror, wh °« 

"A molintaln range of eruptions and but fh ^® e x«nguished rodents are t|ie 

oozing carburicles. Wonderful word most affecting thing in the book. ofal '^ ueI y ^ propos (he 

.jeh’a&Eaer 

feSKBfiS' ByrsSKWss 


a wiiuaiii Linuugn an me itoudic ana a "personaiity disorder” 
.the medical details, the He takes a part in Ward Government 
id names and the never- and Mass Activity, he belongs to the 


g ih’re not shooting blanks • either." 

ulch Shea. Jr., contemplates a client: 
“A mountain range of eruptions and 
oozing caTbuhcles. Wonderful word, 
carbuncle. One of Ihe beat; Next to 
smegma, the ugliest in the language. 
Smegma has carbuncle beat. by a car 
100801.“ The conflation of best and' 
liglust ,iis instructive. ‘But is this 


Leisure Group, he goes to Daily Living 
and Psychodrama, and helps to “do” 


au Uit and a lot of others with more 
who’s always 


All novelists are in some respects he ■ rationale of femmbl ^ 
behavioural scientists: they look at Ll ? dn ‘ d| ssatisfied with her ftp 
their characters in society thev only Ion vc Paul when she has ifafr 
examine the insides of their hends thev °" cn ear_rin fi ln llor W ™ “J. 
observe their behaviour. Dyan *wcurityf7) o7 a lover, bIsomiM 
Sheldon belongs to the detached whom she has token in order ti m 
anthropological school. In n sense, she ,,er hiwbnmi. 
is a reductionist; human thnuuhi Paul Is writlna the ddx* 


(and by association hers), bj 6 
irrational outbursts of his wife. Hn 
nice and assured and good at ill 
does; Paul is n man who, inddratd 
believes in love. 

Love, for Paul, is the healer, ahb 
for nil thc vagaries of human aofc 
For Sheldon, love is lust, the deft* 
(hat breaks up marriages and din 
thc rationale of feminist tfcgl 
Linda, dissatisfied with her kjta 
only Ion vc Paul when sho has low 
alien ear-ring in lior bed anti fasfr 
sccurityf?) of a lover, also mutd 


Responses arc often predictable and ioxt reflect his present life 8$™ 
near mucai more relation to tha history sense, apparently, of his past. Ham 
and conditioning of mankind than they characters nre his mother, RiwNl 1 
on , , s M dd g»t insighls or logical hers) and his dead father, w* 
appraisals. Sheldon, though, avoids While abusing and patronizJng.Rih' 


i to analyse he (hanks his host for her hostSltyV w men -’ "^Pendency on men), 
and moral. Hamilton, given to old-fashioned a fJ^ve. Paul Sutcliffe j s a 


iiwiBJ qiju hid ueuu -7. 

While abusing and patronUns RJJ 
the flesh, Pnul turns her life oa ifef# 
into a sentimental oreap-w 


_ Honklns th t 8 P i 8 ra P]]f fr °m series of^ increasingly “dithyrambic a part-time novdist* his^ 1 wife 1 remembers the drunken dileW^ 

‘agonized suppurating Catholicism ."as Dunne isn’t exposinn ?he nr«M? S 'rw 1 -j^ cled ^ the rf children’s editor her husband. •. , 

.Mwrltod. • or something quite emptiness ofmSfemlSe he i£ eS SlSf W i ard * Gov f rnaient ; tmd parent. Paul, of course, Dyan Sheldon is good tlgjJJ 

different?. Does this book represent a : strangling the hamsters that hasde h5 S SW®! to “ alnta,n contact !jj™ 3a Pfrem and recognizes th& fact, which people, through 

■ V , sar^-taSg 

Through the peep-hole • SSSS? 

• - of sexual : experience Ummi, „ V, about “the timeless 

Laura Marcus 

,’the; blond, , the well-heel^ aind the E? wT^iTpS’ ^ ^ “««« android mother who WtajMgj 

sophisticated, to which end sh? secures SSSSRk th ? B H thc ? wwilHnRfo ■ humour on n 3 ?- Ve re,,es for ils cWdren * P 0 , urs t , hcir 

Miat essential ingredient ofS* ^ ^ of: the satiric se^epS atl onr!. 8m ^ of ironic reads them bedUme -stories. . 

comic fiction, the nose-job. Heredity SULfc t^ 11, earth must still by the na rra Wl ? U,B ' case The feminism of this novel W 

will out. however, and . aher being ev en I? the hero- Jwish) *»£* imSS 8 bo ! h . fe | n ale and the hope for it all, perhajK. teyj 

stood un nn n Hnf» lover has psoriasis: a , ine ^problem with tho hnnh h.W* 


fniino^Ki. , \ * HUI aurcnne is a 
ahH = .S*, York ieclurer «n English 
t? j a P^^hne novelist; his wife 
“5?- “ a fcH*time children’s editor 
k^ln Part_me P arcnt - Paul - of course, 

Wiffi hlffth nl ? nd rec °S nizes *h6 fact. 
Wtffi hls liberal, permissive approach 

hete h re a i IOns < he h as two lovers), 
he is very good at mopping up the tears 

?° d F" eral, y pouShg oil on the 

troubled waters caused, in his view 


focusing on n creative and 
Walter. Rita is in facl dying of 
She docs dream, of being 
loved by her clilldren; & 


Laura Marcus 

Sqnia Pilcer . 

Malden Rhea; A Romance 
278^3. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78165*0 • 


^How nice to be ablb to say 'We made - Ito M&S> b < 
' \ ‘K her ° of droptouf S from c 

unefergoini analysii 


unfashionable 
Her ambition 
Jthe blond, th 


. r ; r ' ‘ icinurss, unc 
P mb . ar J 5in 8 l ?n a description of a . the: 
particularly gruelling ; bout . of sexual litci 
: SSfffc ” • y L 1 ^riT like thgt; it virc 
' J a PP e « That, jwav.” Given {he Is tat 
SS®-?/ re«nt novels fn which truth; iota 


d up qn a date by Wayne the Wasp r talEffiS 1 

meets fellbw-Semite MosHi, a l 

'-out .’from ' college, Cho is prevails. 


thesis . on 
literature 


Moreover, no dearsenwnfo, nce ; determined eight yea « 

P=«P«Uvc h appar e „n f e’ e S'?! S 


;vfrginily 
state alt 




. hi^cuses qt tiimuT fieiioni. 

PHcer has indeed been hidden from. Hannah 
described as “women's ■ answer to mother; whb U both ti 

. lUOnlA A SLa • A rn ' M mm* — — — — 1 — * ^ it, * 1 • V 


m * 


recent novelixilc aHpuiaes Sartrian ‘"S’ - n Ma/ieii iffKS? fell 

afisrt "sMSisse^S ■*. 


obeat the main point. The 
mted. Sbddofi’s novel lies It #* 
d run shrewd portrayal of , 

1 those often reveab humm « 

women activities in a roock-wcnlifi^ 
mind) she lightly and 
ilongi, fathers, mothers, t 

uhie&s the same a nthropologies 1 

rradvj '< A Death in the. 

IfL.d . ftret mihlixhed ID 
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Double-low-tar 7, licence to under kill 


Section and its licence to kill long ago. 

Amis Even the cigarettes are low-tar. But 

Kingsley Aluia these and similar changes would hardly 

show if he had been allowed to keep 

John Gardner some other interests and bits of 

4 himself, or find new ones. Does he still 

For Special services drink champagne with scrambled eggs 

255pp. Cape. £6.95. and sausages? Wear a lightweight 

0 224 02934 7 black-and-white dog-tooth check suit 

— 1 in the country? Do twenty slow press- 

fun Fleming’s last novel. The Man with ups each morning? Read Country Life 7 
ihr Golden Gun. appeared in 1965, the Ski, play baccarat and golf for high 
vear after its author's death. I stakes, dive in scuba gear? What 
nublished Colonel Sun: a James Bond happened to that elegant international 
adventure under the pseudonym of scene with its grand hotels and yachts? 
Robert Markham in 1968. The next No information. 

Bond novel, Licence Renewed, by John Q ne t | 1 | ri g B ont i still does is have 
Gardner, did not come along till 1981. gj r | s There are three in this book, not 
Here now is For Special Sen ices, by count : na a oiimnse of Miss 


show if he had been allowed to keep it is this wan creature whom Bond 
some other interests and bits of instantly accepts as hispartner for the 
himself, or find new ones. Does he still whole enterprise . In a Fleming novel - 


drink champagne with scrambled eggs 
and sausages? Wear a lightweight 


black-and-white dog-tooth check suit 


such, but never short. Poor Cedar has 
no style or presence, no skills or 
accessories, no colour, no shape. And 


of infiltrators, but a third set of drugs, 
administered by a suddenly renegade 
Bismaquer, brings him to himself just 
in time. This sounds, I know, like a 
renewed and more radical bid to lake 
the piss, but seen in the context of the 

l nearly wrote “in real life'' - Bond whole book and its genesis the shown to be fully capable of 
would have outrun sound getting away absurdity, however gross, is indignation, compunction, remorse, 
from her. To be accurate, of course, he contingent, mere blundering. tenderness and a protective instinct 

would have done that even if she had , . , towards defenceless creatures. His 

been Pussy Galore or Domino Vitali all 5 - . ! d dS vSith thf RnnH have a liveliness, a tenacity and 

over again . He knew all about the way F] . as e ® d ° ^ m j J. “* e -f°? d so metimes a clai m on affection beyond 

women “hang on your gun-arm” and JP f ■' ” thI* / n w tbe requirements of formula. Most of 

“fog things up with rex and hurt ■ «he Fleming books also have a more or 
feeRngs". But then that was 1953. « S-tl J- 

Bond scores all right with the third of start to say to yourself "But he Da^ko Kerim the Turk^sh’ agent in 
the present trio, Nena Bismaquer, nde wouldn't or “But they couldn’t F a, us ; a ' w hh Love and Enrico 
Bloteld and the revengeful daughter of and before you can finish Bond is Colombo ’the virtuous black- 
his old enemy, a detail meant to be a crossing the sunward side of the planet marketceV and smuoller in “rSco" 
stunning revelation near the end but Mercury in a tropical suit or sinking a B d f tradition however 

you guess it instantly. Nena - let me Soviet aircraft-carrier with his teeth, nerhaos started bv Buchan with 
End the place - Nena looks fantastic Hardly a page in the book would not homlSek Medina y in S Three 
and has incredible black eyes. Her have gone the smoother for a diversion u os(aEes the main character-interest 
voice is low and clear, with a tantalizing of this sort. Why, for instance, does the in thi f nf nov _i attac i 1B5 to .u- 
trace of accent. She wears New York gang boss set his hoods on DrMD?NSand 

exceptionally well-cut jeans and has Bond when all he has to do is ask him theij . |- ke are oersora of some size and 
that special poise which combines all nicely? Echo answers why. The reader ^, we * jhey are made to seem to exist 
the attnbutes Bond most admires in a is offered no relief from his baffle- j n . hejr 0 ^ n rf t0 have bBen 
woman. When she sees him first she ment. operating since long before Bond 

grves him a smile calculated to make ^Ifliat makes Mr Gardner’s book so crossed their paths, rather than to have 
J®* t E,°lL« S0 K n L S i!i hard to read Is no iso much its endlessly been run up on Ihe spot for him to 

buckle at the knees, as she comes s my stQr y as j( S dcsolateness, its lack of practise on. But then to do anything 
closer, tie reels a cnarge, an the slightest human interest or warmth, like that the writer must be genuinely 
unmistakable chemistry P as * £8 ] an Fleming himself would have interested in his material, 
between them. From expressions like B 

these you can estimate the amount of 
trouble Gardner has taken with the 

figure of Nena and indeed the general __ t t • • • 

level of his performance. It remains to 13 ■* -m i*\t fi ft ti /-v ri /i o -1 -fl ■4- 
be said about her that she has a long, iVUIJUlIlJi llUoCo 111 1L 
slender nose and - by nature, not C7 

surgery - only one breast , an arresting cons tan t care to keep his readers' noses 

combination of defects. Nobody really n . firmly in touch with those human 

cares when she gets thrown among the 1 ■ J • DlliyOIl functions which his more delicate 

pythons on the bayou. Well, (here are . . ...... . . — predecessors would have passed by in 

pythons on this bayou. silence. Characters retire frequently 

There are two olher villains round W,LL,AM B0YD into the bush to Jowei : iheiMrauiers 

sfarurwii's 

cherubic, the other of corpse-like ^ w« the 

55rtS n of ’ menrerm e iook\ Ud for a ,,After Evelyn ^ au J^ ca *? e Kin B* le y floor." Even this, however . becomes a 
particle of menace or looks for a Amis; after Amis, Tom Sharpe; after s « m b 0 \ f or German efficiency: “ll 

moment as if he would be any trouble gharpe, William Boyd": so enthused looked as if a battalion had marened in 

,t>na °v° r 5** 1 lpw^red their frpnscjra and* to^-rJi* 

off ond after the other on a. late pafi®' novel, A ' Good Man in Africa.' The Sven command, had shaf where they 
The three had schemed to steal me dust-jacket of his new, second novel, Sood/’ Charis’s prophylactic methods 
computer tapes Jpimng AmeriMS An Ice Cream Wor- also ref In Africa- B g a {n St childbirth are described with 
military space-satellites, having fed nj Bces him as a term in a very different ruthless realism, as are Felix and 
drugged ice-cream to tne personnel in an( j mU ch more old-fashioned Temple Smith’s encounters with 
charge of them. Bond, brainwashed by progression. "Boyd has taken some of prostitutes - both unsuccessful - in 
other drugs into believing himself to be'- t jj e s tory-telHng and narrative Bloomsbury and downtown Dar-es- 

a US general, is at the he ad of the party conventions of tne novel of colonial Salaam respectively. 

adventure - os practised by P. C. c„hv»«itnn however like 

HM?ard J °and u^ed^hemfor hifbvra patriotism, Isnot enough; though It is 

Haggard - and i»ed 1 them for his own cR tQ ^ wha , ot i ier a fni the 

wbversire ends, . In othm o ^°rd**JJ5 author has In mind. In thc end, with ail 


One thing Bond still does is have 
girls. There are three in this book, not 

counting a glimpse of Miss 

the same author. Moneypenny outside M’s door. The 

Quite likely it ill becomes a man first is there just for local colour, 
placed as 1 am to say that, whereas its around at the start, to be dropped as 
predecessor was bad enough by any soon as the wheels start turning. She is 
reasonable standard, the present called Q’ute because she comes from Q 
offering is an unrelieved disaster all the Branch. (Q himself is never 

way from its aptly forgettable title to mentioned, lives only in the films, 

the photograph of the author - surely belongs body and soul to Cubby 
an unflattering likeness - on the back Broccoli, the producer.) Q’ute is 
of the jacket. If so that is just my bad liberated and a champion of feminism . 
luck. On thc other hand, perhaps I can Luckily she only has two lines, but one 
claim the privilege of at least a of these contains a jovial mild 
momentary venting of indignation at obscenity, and a moment later there 
the disrepute into which this CO mes a terrifically subtle reference to 
publication brings the name and works the famous moment in the film of Dr 
of ten Fleming. Let me set something No when Bond said, “Something big’s 
like that said before I have to start come up” in ambiguous circumstances 
being fanny and clever and risk letting and got the hopea-for laugh from the 
the thing escape through underkill, first audiences, thus, legend says, 
Over the test dozen years the Bond turning the subsequent films on to their 
of the books must have been largely giggly «mrce. When you consider how 
overlaid in the popular mind by the much the original Bond would have 
Bond of the films, a comic character hated these small manifestations of 
with a lot of gadgets and witty remarks what the world has become since 1960 
at his disposal. The temptation to let or so, you might be led to suspect a 
this Bond go the same way must have fijrlnre taking of the piss but nothing 
been considerable, but it has been like it occurs BRam, 
resisted. Only once is he called upon to the roost relf-assured of writers, had 
round off an action sequence with a repented of his daring, 
yobbo-tickling throwaway of the sort Bon d’s second girl has the 
that Sean Connery used to be so good cacop hbnous and uncertainly 
at dropping out of the side of his suggestive name of Cedar Leiter- yes, 
month. No ridiculous feats are kj n t0 that Felix Leiter of the CIA 
required of him. His personal w hom sharks deprived of an arm and 
armament seems plaustble, his car half a Ieg , n Live and Let Die ( 1954 ). 
.seems capable of neither flight nor is his daughter, a superfluous 

underwater locomotion, his cigarettes Bnd un p rQ fitabIe device that raises that 
in the gunmetal case have the three thorniest ofall questions. Bond’s age in 
gold rings as always and M calls him 2982. Bond keeps his hands off her 
W'. throughout, perhaps out of scruple but 

Nohnriv Alsu rines. thnuffh. The more likelv because only a 


piling one outrage on another. You ‘ "“.7“' 

start to say to yourself "But he andact, 3 
wouldn’t or "But they couldn’t 
and before you can finish Bond is Colombo 
crossing the sunward side of the planet maj .i. e . ’ 
Mercury in a tropical suit or sinking a B l: 
Soviet aircraft-carrier with his teeth. n | r h a os 
Hardly a page in the book would not bomimek 


conceded that he was not the greatest 
delineator of character; even so his 
people have genuine iife and substance 
and many of them both experience and 
inspire feeling. So far from being "ihe 
man who is only a silhouette” Bond is 
shown to be fully capable of 
indignation, compunction, remorse, 
tenderness and a protective instinct 
towards defenceless creatures. His 
girls have a liveliness, a tenacity and 
sometimes a claim on affection beyond 
the requirements of formula. Most of 
the Fleming books also have a more or 
less flamboyant figure assisting Bond 
and acting as a foil to him, such as 
Darko Kerim, the Turkish aunt in 
From Russia, with Love, and Enrico 
Colombo, the virtuous black- 
marketeer and smuggler in “Risico”. 
By a kind of tradition, however, 
perhaps started by Buchan with 
Dominick Medina in The Three 


j® in this type of novel attaches to the 


n™dw°h^ villain . Mi Big, Hugo Drax, Dr No and 

S^lu?p>hn LmwR V °TH^nrin thei F Mke are P^OnS Some SlZC Bnd 

nicely? Echo answers why. TTie reader po weri They are made to seem to exist 
is offered no relief from his baffle- <1 hava 1,.,,- 


villain. 


in their own right, to have been 
,IIB,U- operating since long before Bond 

What makes Mr Gardner's book so crossed tneir paths, rather than to have 
hard to read is no iso much its endlessly been run up on the spot for him to 
silly story as its dcsolateness, its lack of practise on. But then to do anything 
thesiiahtest human interest or warmth, like that the writer must be genuinely 
Ian Fleming himself would have interested in his material. 


3ld rings as always and 


Nobody else does, though. The 
designation is a pure honorific like 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; some 
ruling from Brussels or The Hague has 
pat paid to the pristine Double-O 


more likely because only a 
satyromanlac would find her 
appealing. She is described as short - a 
deadly word. An attractive girl may be 
small, tiny, petite, pocket-sized nnd 


The oceanic feeling 


Rubbing noses in it 


T. J. Binyon 

William Boyd 
A n Ice Cream War 


“After Evelyn Waugh came Kingsley 
Amis; after Amis, Tom Sharpe; after 


constant care to keep his readers' noses 
firmly in touch with those human 
functions which his more delicate 
predecessors would have passed by In 
silence. Characters retire frequently 
into the bush to lower their trousers 
and squat; Temple Smith returns to his 
farm to find that the Germans have left 
a noticeable trace of their occupation: 
"Every surface - shelves, table, chairs, 
cooking trough - was decorated with 
colls of human faeces, us was the 
floor." Even this, however, becomes a 
symbol for German efficiency: “It 
looked asif a battalion had marened in, 
lpwered (heir trousers and* rop-i-rhe 


against childbirth are described with 
ruthless realism, as are Felix and 
Temple Smith’s encounters with 
prostitutes - both unsuccessful - in 


adventure - os practised by P. C. 
Wren, John Buchan and Rider 
Haggard - and used them for his own 
subversive ends,”. In other words, he 


of authoritative 


Andrew Motion 

Kamala Markandaya 
Pleasure City 

341pp. Chatto and Windus. £7.95. 
07(111 2617 5 

Itelfway through Pleasure City Kamala 
Markandaya interpolates a scene 
which rewrites the visit to the Marabar 
Caves in A Passage To India . It is 
scarcely a surprising parallel, since the 
tone and narrative structure of Miss 
Markandaya’s novel have, for most of 
the time, a Forsterian composure and 
formality, what does cause one to raise 
40 eyebrow* though, is that these 
Saties . should be applied to a 
historical moment so different from 
that tackled by Forster. Pleasure City Is 
a TOntemporary, post-colonial novel, 
m which Indians are Conscious of their 
independence, viators of their 


a IlCJiiliUUUl 1HK tell iw Ui t-uoauuiw no wnv uniuji 11 uuiuik; w - „ ^ rv R. V" . — ® * ,, r . . -* r 11 «!■„ 

site or a holioay complex to be called washed over them like water or light, campaign of the First World War, 
Shalimar. Although AIDCORP (the an d merged them into the one when n British army chased a German 
Atlas International Development landscape” army wmmanded bY von Lettow- 

rnmnratinn^ ha$ fl rcDUt&lion for t_ ? .«» Vorbcck up &nd down East Afncs for 

bv ‘‘SnoloRical Markandaya, emphasizes th s four year £ ^thout achieving any 
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Shalimar and the unspoilt w anesa 1 ^ ^dous and relaxed, It breaks 10 the 69th Palamcottah 


has changed his spots and has followed - ^^'“hedwt- 

a satire by a historical novel, set against jL_ romoarlson to earlier 

the background _of p jho M tJRg* . 


255 waces and brtehter lighte at “ that ihebuke of Connaught’s Own West 

qhJSIn^ lnd the unsDoilt wilcfnei of enyies It herself Alfaough her novel is Kenl Regiment, on temporary 
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y soptllstlcalea .Rhythms are upset and mam verbs of arIs . ^ younger brother Felix, an 
extravagance. w».mnved as she tries to turn a style rsvtnrA nnH^^ornHnntR later a 


attachment lo the 69th Palamcottar 


removed as she tries to turn a style 
The changes In Rikki s life are w y c j, j g simple and rather bland into 
similarly ambivalent. His traditional one ^hj c h ) s compel lingly ♦’inward", 
securities are smashod; hut he also uorci often than not. the aft 


fragmented among loo many 
characters for it to have the narrative 
thrust of their less self-conscious tales. 
It is not the story of a quest, like Prester 
John, of one man’s fate, like Beau 
Geste , or even of a historical episode, 
as Rider Haggard’s Finished narrates 
the event* ofthe Zulu war of 1879. 

. Individual episodes are effective - 
some highly so- In creating the African 
atmosphere, while others are no less 
comic. Yet the comedy always seems 
artificially imposed, brought on by the 
introduction of a character fabricated 


finds a close friend In TUft thenafra^re v5w aSund r druftk 

AIDCORP’S directors. Tully a s family or Hke a ’p as tiche Colonel: “Created 
have had dealings with India for (- cn i„hi.. a hit like matter, a few fel 




Oxford undergraduate, later a introduction or a cnaracierraDn^iwi 
subaltern 1 - In - the Nigerian brigade; solely for thpt purpose, whereas. In A 
Erich 'Von Bishop, a Cormian oflcef. Good Man In AffaaU , 
and his , ... organic andall-e^bhicing.Thadgh.' 

each chapter, in the annoying habit • 
The place and tbrie put ;be novel, of originally established by bad thrillers, 


)uecn territory. 
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dependence, viators of their burden of ^colonial guUt. This is not w Ul “- . . ;> ■ ■ ■ of vpiour, heroism or eyen mild 

qansttoriness, and English people of s j mD i v a matter of "paying back, some This device remains too much of a bravery. The Military are relentlessly 
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^dependence, viators of their 
fransltoriness, and English people of 
the responsibijlty they pwe (o their 
P«t. in these respects-,' jit least, it 
associates, itself more with Midnight's 

. ,M dre ” A Passage To India - but 


p. a A"? 


.is headed by a day, a date and a place- 
name, no impression of cohesion, 
tension or movement is achieved: 
incidents are oddly disconnected, and 
the conclusion is Jess than dramatic. 
Hidden beneath the high glaze of the - 


to get outi But its.eBorts are no more 
th $n tentative, and the script in which it 
;te writtefr remains indecipherable. . 
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A Boswell in Botswana 


James Clifford 


Marjorie Shostak 

Nisa: The Life and Words of a !Kung 
Woman 
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Ethnography has not usually shown 
much interest in individuals. Itsclassics 
give us few memorable characters. Wc 
recall no particular Trobrinnders, 
Nuer, Kwakiutl, or Balinese - 
although we know a great deal about 
their cultures. In spite of a sporadic 
interest by American ethnographers in 
the collection of "life histories", the 
writing of individual lives has remained 
marginal in a science devoted to 
cultural facts and collective 
representations. Nisa poses a sharp, 
though sometimes equivocal, 
challenge to this penchant for the 
general, the typical, and finally, the 
anonymous. It offers a personal 
approach to ethnography, one that 
lakes experience as its object as well ns 
Its method. Nisa is (lie pseudonym of a 
fifty-year-old wpinnn who has lived 
most of her life in semi-nomadic 
conditions. Marjorie Shostak belongs 
to a llarvard-nased research group 
which has studied the rKung San 
hunter-gatherers of Botswana since the 
1950s. 


fulfilled. We fail to imagine the 
violence of weaning when it finally 
comes. Mi sa’s memories of sibling 
rivalries, of her terrible rages when 
denied her mother, of nasty fights over 
food, cast a different light on carefree 

primitive childhood. And of course explicit lessons from Nisa’s experience, 
there are other moments: “My heart sh £ dramatizes the way life makes 
was so happy I moved about like a little allegorical sense, how it has meaning 

for another. Nisa's narrative is revealed 


information rather than circumstantial 
truth. 

Shostak hopes that intimacy with a 
JKung woman will, somehow, enlarge 
or deepen her sense of being a modern 
Western woman. Without drawing 


The truths that emerge from Nisa are 
not limited to one life, or to its 
surrounding cultural world. The 
outcome of a complex collaboration, 
the book brings together three distinct, 
"discourses”, First, Nisa’s 
autobiography - carefully elicited,, 
translated, and cross-checked against' 
other women’s lives - Is part of a 
continuing study of the IKung, and of 
hunter-gatherers generally. Second, 
tpls shaped experience enn be seen as a 
metaphor of womnn's' existence - a 
story that has a Strong resonance with 


. dog. wagging my [ail and running 
around. Really! I was so happy, T 
shouted out what I saw: ‘The rainy 
season has come today! Yea! Yea!’" 

We follow Nisa's discovery of 
menstruation, her reluctant first 
encounters with sexually-insistent 
playmates, her difficult first marriages 
(she constantly runs off to her mother) , 
her slow acceptance of adulthood and 
the role of parent. In her eyes we see 
quite dearly the coercive force of 
convention, and particularly the 
problem of reckoning with the power 
oF men over her body. There are 
extraordinary chapters on her lovers, 
and her struggle to maintain a 
vertiginous balance between 
passionate adventure and the steady 
attachment of matrimony. Classical 
anthropology’s focus on kinship as a set 
of rules tends to communicate a 
mechanical view of marriage, smoothly 
functioning - the antithesis of our own 
chaotic, divorce-ridden world. But 
marriage as seen in Nisa is a set of 
contingencies: agreements, separa- 
tions, the clash of families; 
individuals learning to love, acce, 
commitment, misunderstanding eac 

AtbdP kairtA '■■■AtSaL.r.-l L I 


for another. 
as a joint production, and this 
emphasis on a productive relationship 
and shared experience clearly owes 
much to feminism, as do the book's 
more explicit themes. In recent years, 
feminism has brought about new 
approaches in anthropology - giving 
access to realms of human experience 
previously ignored. Nisa does not talk 
only about the world of women. When 
she speaks of areas already familiar to 
readers of the literature on the IKung, 
she often provides something 
unexpected. The book consistently 
reflects a woman's (or rather two 
women's) viewpoint. And it is a 
salutary shock to realize how much 
ethnographic literature omits their 
perspective, how little is known of 
what it feels like to be given in 
marriage, about how women in Various 
cultures think of menstruation, about 
how they describe men's genitals. 

The process by which self and 
other interact in the making of 
ethnographic truth is seldom re- 
vealed in publications based on field- 
work. If Shostak portrays these rela- 
tions in unusual detail her book's 


ledge is not smooth. The personal 


about mama 
etv. 

experience turned out to be aberrant? 


automatic 
“primitive'’ societ 


iagc in this 
But what if Nisa’s 



This is a question much on Shostak's 
mind. For at the same time that her 
informant's story contributes to better 
generalizations about the IKung, its 
very specificity., and the particular 
circumstances of its making, create a 
truth resistant to the demands of a 
typifying science, 

The book's second and third 
discourse - Nisa's life and Shostak’s 
story of their encounter - cannot be 
sharply separated. Their structure is 
dialogical, and at limes each seems to 
exist primarily in response to the other. 
Nisa s life does have autonomy, as a 
distinct narrative spoken in 
characteristic tones; But if Is manifestly 
the product of a collaboration. This is 


mfercultural encounter in which two 
individuals create a specific domain of 
truth, and which itself becomes, here,' 
the subject of the book. Nisa is 
convincing on all three levels. Based on 
sfcnous scientific work! it offers new 
perspectives and 1 careful 
.generalizations- on . IKung ’life.' U 
translates . Nisa's words "ta 
presenting us with . an en 
irreverent i believable persona 
evokes • .the specific circumstances, 
pleasures and pains of fieldwork with, 
candour and Sometimes eloquence; A 
braided narrative,: Nisa ; moves 
constantly between these three 
discourses. Which are not blended into 
a homogeneous authorial voice but are 
5 ®?“Pg? tc * In dramatic tension. . r -rr— 
pis complex polyvqcaUty 1 reflects the or natural about the I 
epistemological predicament of- many! of biography ' and 
‘ self-conscious .ethnographic . writers ■ Lhd ng does not easih 



‘Discovering-Sex", "Trial Marriages , 
Motherhood and Loss". “Taking 
Lovers", “Growing Older. Indeed; by 
casting Nisa in .the Shape of a “life” 
Shostak brings' Into play- a potent 
.literary convention In the West ~ that 


does not yield to the general without 
loss. At tne end of her first sojourn 
in the field, Shostak was troubled by 
a suspicion that her interlocutor 
might be too idiosyncratic. Nisa had 
known severe pain; her life as she 
recalled it was sometimes quite vio- 
lent. Most previous works, tike Lor- 
na Marshall Thomas's The Harmless 
People, had shown the IKung to be 

E eace-loving. “Did I really want to 
b the one - by publishing her 
account - to balance the picture?" 
On a return trip to the Kalahari 
SJiostak finds reassurance. Though 
Nisa still exerts n specinl fascination, 
she now appears less unusual. And 
the ethnographer becomes “more 
sure than- ever that our work 
together could and should move for- 
ward. 'The Interviews I was conduct- 
ing with other women were proving 
to me that Nisa was fundamentally 
similar to those around her. She was 
unusually articulate, and she had suf- 
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Off on the preach again 


Marjorie Shostak's photograph of an elderly IKung woman, ftssn 
"Epilogue" to the hook reviewed here. J 


in most other important respects she 
was a typical IKung woman.” 

Roland Barthes has written of "the 
impossible science of the individual". 
An insistent tug toward the general 
is felt through Nisa, and it is not 


without pain that wc find Nisn gener- 
alized, presented as "nn intern re in- 
to 00 of IKung life". The book’s scien- 


tific discourse, tirelessly contextual, 
typifying, Is braided through the 
other two voices. Introducing each of 
the fifteen thematic sections or the 
life wuh n tow pages of hiickgrouml. 
( Once a nuirringe has survived u 
few years beyond the young wife’s 
first menstruntion, the relationship 
between (he spouses becomes more 

asfl;* And 80 fo r j h ;) If swh In- 
terjections nrc helpful early in the 

rook, by the end - ns Nisa’s 


that 


1 


own 


story gains momentum ~ we wish 
this other voice, neutral, preoc- 


of- , the ; exemplary, 

- personality, there js nothin 
- natural about the fictions 
auf 


coherent 

universal 

processes 


Narrow strips of ndop 


times Icels that the sdettft 
course functions in tire text an 
of brake on the book's otter 
whose truths ore excessively 
and intersubjective. It 
perhaps, nn ethnographic 
that has yielded too much to 
graphic desire. 

.Shostak is a superb phtf . 

Each chapter of Nisa's siojfl 
ceded by nn arresting inn? 
IKung life. Most, but notaM 
photos are of women - lift 
life-cycle from childhood v> 
Slmstnk’.s IKung are pensive, 
lingly beautiful. The photos » 
larged, intimate, the fr«w * 
through u part of the figure, 
nil rovcul reluliunships - wfi 
among i lie IKung or with tteff# 
grapher. In a delicate stoJjjjB 
women at ease; squatting bewfc^K 
other, Shostak places the t*R 
opposite edges or the 
looking wc Mil bring iheofcf*®., 
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“I hate writing letters”, Lawrence 
complained to Blanche Jennings, in 
1909; and to another correspondent he 
said that he sat down to write a letter 
only when he was feeling “pippy". Yet 
as these two volumes make clear, 
Lawrence was an indefatigable letter- 
writer. He also came increasingly to 
rely on letters as a form of 
communication. Indeed, the second 
Volume in particular shows that letters 
became virtually the only way in which 
Lawrence could or would address 
* certain people, because in a letter he 
tould manage an uninterrupted 
Monologue, could harangue, lecture 
And, above all, preach. Ashe famously 
remarked in a fetter to Sallie Hopkln, 
“I shall always be a priest of love, and 
now a glad .one - and I'll preach my 
heart out, Lor bless you." 

That letter was written during the 
happiest phase of Lawrence’s life, 
which came immediately after his 
elopement with Frieda and lasted while 
they were wandering t~ ~ 

Germany and Italy; 


John Lucas 

perhaps, for the abashed candour of saying that they must meet when the 
that last sentence, and I do not know Lawrences were back in London, and 
that we could justifiably complain of that McLeod must be a witness at their 
the “experiment with literary tone and wedding, but he wasn't a witness and 


style” which leads him to describe the 
cloudscape in terms that blend 
Rossetti's "Blessed Damozel” with 
Leighton's “Fiery June” (although we 
might not think much of his visual 
sense). But: “My God, these folks 
don’t know how to love.” It is, I 
suppose, possible to excuse this as the 
product of youthful ignorance and 
vanity. Yet even so 1 find it difficult to 
swallow, because Lawrence is so 
dearly recommending himself to 
Blanche as a superior being. Harmless 
vanity shades into a bullying 
boastfulness. 

This seems to have been habitual 
with him. Again and again one comes 
across letters to women in which 
Lawrence sets out to impress, either by 
bullying or, when he is addressing 
titled ladies, by adopting a fawning 
tone that produces the following (to 
Lady Ottoline Morrell): 

It Is rather splendid that you are a 
* , - J 7 > Don't abrogate one iotor 


they were wandering together through 
Germany and Italy; 
understand the exultant note that he 


and one can 


seir-conscious ethnographic . writers ■ Lhri ng does not easily arrange itself as a r T R 
» drfeuft to' speak of- . Whole*, continuous 


Donne 


Venice and Alastair Lamb 


doth made up of cotton strips woven 

S!SST oFthe lyp ! cal w «l African 
horizontal narrow-strip loom. Desired 
patterns are oversewn with raphia for 

3?S&jyiS3 

and sometimes trousers as well. ’ 


S&lB&ssb 

made up of na 


... ' things': Then we ■ 

. As a work- of social science. Nisa ■"■W'.-fM wdnt r somewhere else " nr A U rw«™..,. «» 
holds Its subject In constant relation to Bl >f* lived", the hum i " Tfasa « e 

a cultural world. It explains NisaV' ^hnmarked, impersonal existence Can Books, £25. . . 

personality in terms Of IKung wavs, ro . heard. ■ Out of the. blurred 0 9027129 01 3 

and it uses her experience to quality • emerges in the 

and correct generalizations about her spiking, simultaneously 

B . These Interviews serve to ' toon1stoir -w *»--•-«- ... J 
ate a wider survey of women’s 


f“5lmpfe" societies -are corrected 
are all too inclined to consider a i 
happy |f. considerin 
. happy. ■; Michel 
. nppllps partlcula 
whose lire “dose 
enlightened attitudes 
Wngandaex, ftndw.._ r 

-makes us 
ugly facts' 

•oyer.-. Only 
c|ii|dr6h-liv(. 
prime are often 
Nisa loses allfai 
cherfshcd 
not spare 
struggles 


animist ceremonies of fc 
societies in the south. 


strikes in letters of that time. Yet even 
these letters have about them a certain 
strident, hectoring tone that must have 
come as an unwelcome shock to their 
recipients. And the truth is that from 
first to |ost Lawrence was ready to 
.preach his heart out in letters. Thus, 
-Having told Blanche Jennings how he 
hales wiriting them, he continues: 
You can’t appreciate Manon 
Lescaut. What can you appreciate 
but something with a series of labels 
attached, bearing scientific names? 

. .' You have cultivated a sort of ethlc- 
intellectuallsm - flat thought-pansies 
- to the exclusion of everything 
I-.; sweeping and throbbing. Manon 
: ■ Lescaut is fine - you’re narrow. 
.■ You’ve shut up your vitalities in n 
few tight boxes .... 

According to James T. Boulton, 
Lawrence welcomed the opportunity 
■h to write to Blanche Jennings, a woman 
r™ radical political commitments, 
because “she was slightly older than 
he; she was detached from the local 



■ rise. 
the 


evidence that the laitej. 
ease with which freed , 


scene but acquainted with it; and he 
:.oould be flirtatious, indulge his 
The chapters on toon* theatricality and boisterous fun, and- 

considerable lectioical wi,h “tf™* *°ne and 

nartimlarlv Imuortant W . “j™. This may well be so, but it is 
Ride SiiffhS l E< 2'? d d .. eal ,ess important than the fact 
handlooms anvwhere. COUP**' ^ at * n ^ majority of his letters to her 
tbl IxSw B2S5 . Wm w detect iho rough beutly shape 

me extensive of much that Is to come (including the 

nnaiinBiMditiesareortO^sm' : of . blood consciousness), and also 

the tn/fcst MtSrJ I^fi** 1 * un P I “ sant 

ufltlw a horizontal loom Pngmslwess, which may in part belong 

uaity a nonzon™ i . to the nrnvindal intHlfenhMl. hut k 


^.Pn^ndaTintellecraiil. bat 
end, as proved M ^ i# : certainly hitegral to J 


tittle of your high birth: it is too 
valuable In this commercial-minded, 
mean world: and it does stand as wet! 
for what you really are .... I really 
do honour your birth. Let us do 
justice to its nobility: it is not mere 
accident. I would give a great deal to 
hnve been born an aristocrat. 

The editors remark that in the period 
covered by the second volume, from 
which that letter comes, Lawrence was 
making new friends and acquain- 
tances, "striking in their variety as well 
as, in many cases, their social and 
intellectual calibre". What is social 
calibre? I do not deny that Lawrence 
was attracted to, even fascinated by, a 
title, and especially a titled lady, but 
this does not prevent him from writing 
letters that veer between something 
near affection at one extreme and at 
the other, hysterical rage , and suggests 
that intermittently at least he had a 
surer sense of the true worth of “social 
calibre” than have his editors. 

That is understandable. I find it less 
understandable that Lawrence should 
veer between those extremes when 
writing to friends. “But Lord! - I’m off 
on the preach again", he writes to 
Edward Garnett, and the fact is that his 
desire to preach could and usually did 
make him utterly insensitive to his 
addressee. What, for example, are we 
to make of some of his letters to Arthur 
McLeod? McLeod was a fellow- 
teacher at Davidson Road School, 
Croydon, on whom Lawrence clearly 
relied a good deal - he was the only 
person to be told about Frieda, ana 
when Lawrence was in Italy with her 
McLeod sent them Tegular supplies of 
books. Yet when McLeod wrote 
Lawrence a letter in which he must 
have spoken of some personal 
disappointments or sadnesses, he 
received the following in exchange: 

I am fearfully happy. ... I am in 
love- and, my Goa, it’s the greatest 
thing that can happen to a man. 1 tell 

S iu, find a woman you can fall in 
ye with. Doit. Let yourself fall In 
[oVe, if you haven’t already. You are 


they seem not to have met.) 

One might, of course, try to defend 
Lawrence by saying that by the time he 
wrote the letter ne was wishing to 
break free of his old life and start an 
entirely new one. He was. after all, the 
author of two published novels. Sons 
and Lovers had gone to press, a 
swelling queue of publishers were 
enquiring whether they might handle 
his future work, and editors asked for 
his poems and stories. “I seem to have 
several lives” , he wrote to Helen Corke 
in May, 1913, and it is true, he had. The 
provincial scholarship boy had 
developed beyond the Bradley 
Headstone days of Croydon and was 
now a writer with a small but genuine 
reputation and an increasing number 
of contacts. I do not think Lawrence 
can be blamed for making use of those 
contacts. Thus, although msaltitudeTO 
Heinemann may at first glance appear 
unscrupulous, the fact that he called 
the publisher names behind his back 
and yet to his face was all sweetness 
and light can be explained and, I feel, 
justified as soon as we recall that as a 
professional writer, and one whose 
writings were not as yet bringing him 
much money, Lawrence depended on 
the good offices of publishers; and he 
was right to distrust Heinemann's 
competence or the extent of his interest 
in his work. But Lawrence’s attitude to 
his friends cannot be so easily justified. 
And reading through these two 
volumes one repeatedly comes on 
moments, of which the letter to 
McLeod may stand as typical, where 


resignation. Tragedy ought to be a 
great kick at misery. But Anna of the 
Five Towns seems like an acceptance - 
so does all the modern stuff since 
Flaubert. I hate it. I want to wash again 
quick, wash off England, the oldness 
and grubbiness and despair." 

That letter was written from 
Northern Italy, in the short period of 
happiness before clouds began to 
gather, and even though Lawrence is 
unfair to Bennett, who had honourably 
explored the reasons for Anna's having 
to accept the sadness of her life without 
himself having accepted it, what one 
values in letters written at this period is 
the keen responsiveness they show to 
the Italian landscape and way of life. 
Lawrence came' to love Italy for Its 
warmth, clarity of light, and the 
candour which ne found, or thought he 
found, in its people. There is no doubt 
that some of this is a projection of inner 
mood, for his experience of place is so 
closely entwined with his experience as 
lover that inner and outer landscapes 
become indissolubly fused. So he 
writes to McLeod: “One must love 
Italy, if one has lived there. It is so 
non-moral. It leaves the soul so free. 
Over these countries, Germany and 
England, like the grey skies, lies the 
gloom of the dark moral judgement 
and condemnation and reservation of 
people. Italy does not judge.” If that 
letter shows how deeply Lawrence was 
upset by Weekley's behaviour, and the 
behaviour he attributed to or feared 
from others, it also shows how he is in 
the line of nineteenth-century English 
who found Italy a welcome release 
from the cloudy climate and the chilly 
women of their own nation. Lawrence, 
however, was less prepared to say 


one recognizes a quality that is cruel “England, with all thy faults I love thee 

J n«.#J n.klnl. Utter. .till" ' n.fl Immo.lialt Macnn (nr title 


and mean-minded and which letter- 
writing encouraged, simply because it 
allowed Lawrence to indulge It. 

There are those who will say that it is 
no use expecting Lawrence to be faiT. 
But why not? “To correspond: to suit, 


to answer, to be 


onate, to be 


adequate to, to bo adapted; to fit.' 
Those are Johnson’s definitions, and 
they admirably account for qualities 
that we might expect of a 
correspondent, especially one who so 
insisted on the need to respect others, 
to clear away the vicious taint of 
egotism. We will not often find such 
qualities in Lawrence’s letters. "The 
subject-matter of the sermon is 
agitating - hot denunciations or advice 
- so that |n the end you . . are only 
sure that you are futile. This bullying 
and the honeyed sweetness which is the 
bully’s reaction, occupy between them 
the foreground of Lawrence’s - “well , 
fiction was what Forster was referring 
to in this well-known passage from 
Aspects of the Novel ; yet “letters” 
could be substituted without doing 
harm to the accuracy of his 
formulation. 

But then one comes on moments 
which make one realize how 
marvellous Lawrence was, especially 
when he could be at ease - which 
usually means with male 
correspondents - and above all when 
he set nimself to discuss matters to do 
with , art- and writing, his own and 
others. There are^ particularly valuable 


still*. The immediate reason for this 
was depression over the problems 
surrounding Frieda’s divorce. But soon 
after his return from Italy war broke 
out, and Lawrence was at first horrified 
and then driven almost mad by the war 
hysteria that gripped most of his 
, feilowrcopn hymen . And . If that 

appears to overstate the case I can only 
say that many of the letters writ ten in 
1915-16 seem to me those of a virtual 
madman. Not all. One readily agrees 
with his remark, in a letter of late 1915 
to Robert Nichols, that "The Courage 


of death is no courage any more: the 
courage to die has become a vice ”, or 
with his protesting to Lady Cynthia 
Asquith tnat "In this war, in the whole 
spirit which we now maintain. 1 do not 
believe. I believe it is wrong, soawfully 
wrong, that it is like a great consuming 
fire that draws up all our souls in its 
draught.” 

Yet Lawrence’s opposition to the 
war, intensified by his realization that 
the English rejection of Frieda was 
mixed up with war-fever, leads to a 
kind of inner exile which the letters 
fully record, and indeed exemplify. His 
view of England becomes increasingly 
that of a man driven into a final, 
desperate isolation, and anticipates the 
exile that he chose to make of himself 
as soon as the war was over. And 
whatever Lawrence might protest to 
the contrary, it is clear tnat as the war 
went on he enme to hale not only 
England but more particularly the 
English. He mny write in eleginc mood 
to Cady Cynthia about "the beauty and 
pathos of old things passing away and 
no new things coming .... this 
England, these shafted windows, the 
elm-trees, the blue distance - the past, 
the great past, crumbling down, 
breaking down . . but he actually 
wants to destroy it all. Letter after 
letter of this period reminds one of the 
Ruskin of Fors Ctavigera , who spoke of 
his desire to blow up the EngHsn cities 
and begin all over again, or of the 
Nietzsche who wanted to outlaw all 
littleness. Indeed, one becomes aware 
that Lawrence's passionate liking for 
Bavaria, his involvement with Frieda 
and her aristocratic relations, and his 
reading of Nietzsche, fuse together to 

E reduce an attitude of mind m which 
e yearns for the coming into existence 
of a master-race who will possess an 
earth swept clear of the rest ol 
humanity. And so he writes to Lady 
Cynthia Asquith: 


When 1 looked back, out of the 
clearness of the open evening, at this 
Liltfehampfon dark and pfnqrphpus 
like e bad eruption on the edge of the 
land, T was so sick I felt I could not 
come bade: all these little/ 
amorphous houses like an eruption, 
a disease on the clean earth: and all 
of them full of such a diseased 


Lawrence’s desire 
For he goes on: 


wasting' ypur, life, Hpw miserable ££££•’ t0 Henry Savage, a younger 
- ■ — bo^poet^n^Won- 


E 


our"fai 


jetteri Nowadays, men 


ise fact that in uw WS, Then Bnohton in the red fusing light 
number of weavers . tooted h^e a wonderful imagined 

groundloom and , the p ace, and the lights on the sea Just 

Snow-strip treacUeloo^m,; “ d mejplaredwith 

evidence that die ialfer, and the wind ruffled the water 


courage and strength to- Lawrence saw, 
must Know that like things to be 

slowsuidde . . , . I tried t am too gross fc 



back, and right up in the sky were 
two ruddy clotids flung together, and 
they were perfect, like two lovers at 
ast met to a kiss, now they have met 
In the winds, and his head was bid in 
the tossed glitfer arid beauty of her 
hair that the wind shook, and his 


last-! 
aven't the 
love. You 

commiltingslowsuidde 
several women once - I did it 
honestly .... .... 

Do you know, I don t think you 
were fond enough of me, I was very 
fond of you. But you don’t trust 
» ypura&f, or yOu don’t trust other 
people. You won’t let yourself be 
really fond, even of a man friend, for 
fear he finds out your, weaknesses 
As If your good qualities , wouldn 



on the Cliffs - My God, t, 
i tolks don’t know hqw to ibve- tl 
why they love so easily. 'I 


- , “KV* 

promise of the Annunciation 
Love fof the. Nevertheless, 
.yoy grin, 1 it was wonderful 


outweigh, a dozen times, your 
fallings 1 But you mistrust folk - even 
decent folk, it Is a blemish in you, a 
lack of courage, a want of faith and 
of higher generosity. 

Even if one leaves aside the. bqpt 


mhn and./Waul^.- , , . . . 

for example, that 1 

very human. Probably 

I am too gross for you. I love Bums and 
ballads” (Lawrence actually drafted a 
novel based on Burns's life). Similarly, 
he Writes well to the illustrator Ernest 
Callings, 1 discussing Collings’s work in 
lucid and helpful detail; and there is a 
dutch of letters to Edward Marsh, in 
which he. importantly defends and 
» explains his Sense of poetic rhythm I 
*• think I read my poetry more bylength 
t than by stress. - as a matter ■ of 


movements in apace than, footsteps 
bitting the earth ; . ;i I think more of a 
bird with broad wings flying and 
lapsing through the air, than-aimhing 
when f tWiikof metre/’ In addition; he 
writes with 1 a fine, jaunty orange -to 
fine' writes one must have a 
ip with things, -and 
should 
tflrioes 
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spirit ... (he whole thing like un 
active disease, fighting out (he 
health. 

And to Koiefiansky; 

I must sav I lute mankind - talking 
of hatred, I have got a perfect 
androphobra. When (see people in 
the distance, walking along the path 
through the fields to Zennor, I want 
to crouch in the bushes and shoot 
them silently with invisible arrows of 
death .... they creep in, the 
obstructions, the people, like bugs 
they creep invidiously in, and they 
aTC too many to crush .... Oh, il 
one could but have a great box full of 
insect powder, and shake it over 
them, in the heavens, and 
exterminate them. Only to clear and 
cleanse and purify Inc beautiful 
earth, and give room for some Lruth 
and pure living. 

ft is possible to argue that the 
very net of writing a letter is hound to 
encourage this kind of hysterical 
dramatizing of mood, but the point is 
that Lawrence seems progressively to 
have withdrawn into letters as h way of 
exiling himself from the English, and 
(hat he desired such exile because it 
freed him from the problems of coping 
with the niessfncss of the historical 
moment through which he was forced 
to live. Once again, we may think this 
understandable. If so, we have also to 
recognize that Lawrence’s hateful 
rejection of so many of his countrymen 
- even those of "social calibre" were 
dismissed as black beetles - makes il 
inevitable that, brief encounters with 
(he Cornish apart, he should nourish 
his imagination on the impossible 
dream of Rananim. And when it 
became clear that Rananim would not 
do, and that the Murrys were a let- 
down, then all that was left was the 
chance to like remotest Cornwall 
because "il is out .of England". The 
editors refer to letters of inis period as 
“holding fast to the possibility of sanity 
. in a world gone mad’’, and call them 
“among the most energetically 
brilliant" of Lawrence's whole career. 
They are certainly energetic, but more 
often than not what fuels the energy 
can hardly be thought of as evidence of 
sanity. For a better account of 
Lawrence during the period covered by 
the second volume of his letters one 
should refer to Paul Delaney's 
D. H-- Lawrence’s Nightmare. 

These are the first two volumes of 
what will eventually be a seven-volume 
Complete Edition of the Letters, and 
the preparation and presentation of the 
text is exemplary. In Volume 2 
something has gone wrong with the 


Deep in the downs 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

Dennis Shruhsall (Editor) 

Blnis of a Feather: Unpublished them wind about his fingers, 

letters of W. H. Hudson with wood 

engravings by Marcus Beaven We are reminded of the important 

lORnn Bradford nn Avnn- role that Hudson played in the 

Mnonraker P?e« ffiQS * agitation to introduce some form of 

0&205 % P £6 ‘ 95 ' organized bird protection: “I have also 

- - - - - had some correspondence lately with a 

....... If Mr. . .Alas! It is of small use his vexing 

WiIIlueii Henry Hudson (1841-1922) his soul at the destruction of the Lyre 
was born of American parents at bird of the Australian bush when the 
Ouilmes. ten miles from Buenos Aires. ejrtennina t io n 0 f rare birds goes 
and brought up on the farms and men i|y on under his very nose on the 
ranches of the Rio dc la Plata. As a Broa( g. He lells me th J at ten marsh 

child he ran wild in a wild land , he harriers have been shot this summer: 

J 1 ! 8 F ,nd f SS and that is one of the rare species we 

unmolested by the erratic efforts of a desire , 0 p reserve . Again, he implores 
haphazard senes of private tutors but me not say that another specimen 

J3.iL. kSSSS exia,s “ No ™k, .since if its existence 


squeaking. ... Mr. F. is also 
interested in vipers. ... He says that 
always after four or five days they 
become ridiculously tame and can 
then be handled with impunity. He 
takes them up in bunches and lets 
them wind about his fingers. 




' ■ , ... , . , ... . CAMB 111 11UMUM, »IUC IL IB CA131CIU.C 

2™ JE?h2l ’Wn" 1 there becomes known it will be 

s y cc ^ s&lve immediately exterminated by 

•“ s “ te ? *‘T ,n 

seemed to preclude the tough life of the He can be full of kind advice and 

pampas; he solaced himself with wide sympathy: “Do you know, I don’t think 
reading, became n convinced there s anything strange or very 
Darwinian, and, before he was twenty- uncommon in all you tell me about that 
one, had pursued his personal nervous condition you have been in. I 
programme of study with such oave niyself known those fantastic 
devotion that he damaged his eyes, tears and tremors, and have been 

friohtened at a mole - a less fnrmirinhlp 





Then in 1869, after travelling in South 
America, he set sail for London, the 
hub of the English-speaking literary 
world. 

Hudson, six-foot-lhree-inches tall, 
broad-shouldered, restless, muscular, 
sallow and stooping, did not look like a 
happy inmate of a city. His initial 
loneliness and impoverishment were 
relieved only by an insecure post as 
secretary to the archaeologist Chester 
Waters until, in 1876, he married 


there's anything strange or very 
uncommon in all you tell me about that 
nervous condition you have been in. I 
have myself known those fantastic 
fears and tremors, and have been 
frightened at a mole -a less formidable 
creature than a stoat.” 

But we are reminded, too, that 
Hudson shared a common late- 
Darwinian, Lamarckian belief, 
popularized by Max Nordau in 
Degeneration (translated into English 
in 1895), that in times of ease, peace 
and plenty, advanced nations became 
soft, began to degenerate back into 
their evolutionary pasts; and so,- 
although “almost every list” from the 





“ wuniuuig-uuiMCi. ill lOQJ UC -V] j ii i “ 

published The Purple Land that mends . the war, “one dreams and 
England Lost: Travels and Adventures hopes, is a regenerating war for 
In the Banda Oriental and, In 1888- England and perhaps for an Europe.” 
1889, with P. L. Sclater, his first bird Still, among the small tales of natural 

book, an Argentine Ornithology, he history (“Mr Ernest Hart told me a 


Dylan Thomas entwined In a wistaria vine during his second vfeil to 
New York In 1952. It was one of this series showing a “crucifief 1 DvJa 
Thomas which became Edith Sitwell’s favourite photograph of the po& 
7Je photographer remembers the freezing January temperatures a ri 
1 nomass enthusiasm for the session : ” Dylan spotted a large bare wtom 
vine and Immediately entwined himself in it, laughing, snuling, smbkhf, 
men sinking as if crucified. I iw« enchanted by his pleasure in bat 
before fAe camera. " The picture and the reminiscences are taken frm, 
Portrait of Dylan: A Photographer's Memoirs by Rollle McKnte 
(111pp. Dent. £8.95. 0 460 04573 3). 


also concurrently wrote an anonymous story of his pet raven which seems 
Utopian romance, A Crystal Age , more wonderful. The bird sat on his 
published in 1887, in whichi peace garden wall and watched his next door 


comes to society only after sexual neighbour bedding out some plants - 
desire has withered away , a theme that onions I think they were; and after the 
was not conducive to nigh sales. man had finished the work and gone 

Today his best-known works are fhlm’aif'n 1 t0 w 5*» P uUed 
Probably The- Naturalist in La Plata S 


sometning has gone wrong with the probably The- Naturalist in La Plata 

iff SSfSiS 1 l 0 ??k lCS at WfieslJ. (1892). Idle Days in Patagonia (1893), 
18/ . an? 292, buMhese are probably Nature fa, . Download - (1900)1 


them all up one by one and repainted 
them in abed in his owner's mart’s) 
garden I ) and set between the splendid 


dust-jacket) is a passage of Hudson at 
his best. 

Temporarily settled at Roydon 
House (midway between Brocken- 
huret and Boldre) he UescrilHjs a 
habitat he so ardently desired, and 
never attained: 


printer's errors. The content of the 
footnotes is a different matter. As fat 


as I can tell they are meticulously tiyiyi and m a way and Lone Abo : a T T*" ,a V* J ° llucu - nis two central tall 
accurate, ^Although to call Albert History of My Early Chfldltood ff athers sticking up out of the water 
MPJf* ■ Pre-Raphaelite painter will written In '1918 whilst he was beina Uk ?y 0^8 shoots of the reed mace, to a 
WW 5 -) Unfortunately they are also . ntarsed In a convent hospital In m °f wheatear flashing their white 
gainfully, even ridiculously, fussy. Brighton. In 1901 he was awarded a • pper tail ' coyerts on the front of the 
Surelv nobodv usinn*thc<t^'vnhimM riiili l III' UannU. rim ... 


Hampshire 
Mansions \ 


(191Q) and Fir Away and 
History of My. Early 
written in 1918 whilst h 


beautiful house-n wonderful gem of 
red brick In its green nnd rfowery 
setting And the birds are 
wonderful. No cat or dog to frighten 


them; the shyest ones have beam 
inme. In a yew close to the frooldw 
n bullfinch has a nest full of yo« 
nnd a couple of yards flora'® 
bullfinch u biUtlc-tlthnsarouMfei 
us big ns n coconut hanging front 
yew twig. You can look mwK» 
see the mother sitting on her)o«f 
Close by n robin is sitting 
cuckoo's egg; Had as for ihna» 
blackbirds and starlings one cw 
fill half a bushel with theyW* 
in tiie small garden. In 
you hear owls hooting, iJjW 
reeling and woodcock gruolajp 
whistling. 


r w re R rewnrea as navmg writings on Natural History" which 

been told in ten days by ten story- enabled him to mount his expedition 
’°/*! ha p pet !? ,rl,us ' s QUtside London, to Livingstone 1 Ms 



no means the worat exnmplof^B Atoes! : the whim Carol RutneilS 

if you .chooso to annotate every sided hills, observing the E and TT ~ 

allusion or quotation, no matte# how disturbing the stone-mirlews; to P s«ek Margaret Thomso 
felng, you should not miss fairly out the Dartfofd Warbler perchedon The Makl™ n N , 
obvous references to -among others- the furze bushes ? of ^Making of a Novel 

Shakespeare, Ruskln and John heathland; to watch' the woodland ^PP- Allison and Bu 
Davidson. On the other hnnd. there falcon, the Hobby, MnnowiteSed 0 «5Q3J 434 8 


From the fiction factory 


maturbiM seek Margaret Thomson Davis ‘i 

K X-w Mak,„g of , Norellgt V 

>3Sm£ H obWnnt ffSSSU « S& "" d BU * by ' ^ ^ & V*An 

irinf, before Insenuously l ea 

dragonflies and lake^swallows with . ' . ffwl exemplar, of the 

ease; It allowed him to wn P a vls , so the blurb . *®Rlence, Frariz Kafka (‘ 

voydger,' from inn to Inn, anhSuding " 0 i? e ° f Britaln ' s ‘^ et “ nor Ph6sis 

.anthropologist in’ an alien S? l h JL^ A 0 .^ & 


designed to encourage faint-hearted 
graphomaniacs. The result is a hotch- 
potoh, an advice manual interspersed 
with reminiscences and garnished 
heavily with quotations from favourite 

fffi m rnC n et u M ? Ugham ' ■ Lion c 1 

H. Lawrence, John 
Braine Inter alia ,. At one pofnt the 
author ineenuouslv lands n« m th>t 




04455 9); Barbara arid Gareth Lloyd 
. Evans begin by setting the works of trie 


- 1 ^;S!S&!tiSSS3 b$M^»toSf «««„«>* «w«5: rT ia“ a« • SSS": v** M/iiaawb .^ 

■ The Juvehilia, annotated, ed tfon of soma : of his ^ ■KT mSta ^ f thto« d ?h?J y S e fe?ls a ^rtan tin of ibortbi^^ 

> atjstmsSi 

-Mteuet T1s^^S%£SSlG-^!!55!E:. a professional works - 


and In their village huts, " ~ 

i Happily; there Is far more 
genuine than the bogus Hudson 
reverently pfepared, and 
annotated, edition of some 1 • 
letters - : mostly to John 


« aSSESfflB- -• 

- mo,.ly ,0 John Rudgb : ^rtaged M&£Sl -Ota 


iMMif.j a IIIV. nt, lllfnuitll » \ 

.Parsonage atjd records events up. to 1 <^ S! 1 '■ 

Patrick Brontti's death in I86l, ,Iq ' .Then I walked on the crcst of 'the . 
the second section the : authors ii downs 1 to Ditchlina, , talking with’ a 
concentrate on the writings of the ; shepherd or iw on tKy then 

JSJtV. . a? d ■ toofe train atHassocks t P WonhU ! 

Angria, of Ch^lotto and Branwell, • ... I slept there last night, and visited a ' 

■ i VV.ke third. The published Worjts, •• Mr. Fletchek r ..a geitiltman of meahs 

they, discuss, the poems and include : who had ' made tHe 'British 

some contemporary renews: ‘of. the,. Ldpldoptera lU^wS n 
novels. The final section dealsj with the • ' season nphas teared ^(es ofdbatiis 
with the , • head, iridths ; and 

«^ntains a simphtied map of- ( the area , hatched out/Theyi were l^lJ S 
with the places associated InTb^ «SS6SS&^^Svd 

nil * r?* n l ' Hch ycUpwi 'ahd aS. they ■ walked : 

Stm only accessible today by foot. -about over lia; kept upa^constam 1 


P h prd or two ori tha wav; then 
k train at-Hassacks to Worthinc 




’‘‘fEJII 


said before. 


declared ambition to become*®** 
(“Aye, we know, hen, butwWJJJ 
want to work all”). After her mjjj 
had been rejected, 
determined to get into 
dashed off a letter lb ajjjj. 
magazine, and was pWPJJ 
rewarded. Thus her literary caiw 

i i i, Bnatti "*®' 




of the : rieveilheles^i^f^A a profea^onaf works - 

out. at vui MWII, Hohatahl*. 1 it maV DC “■‘JIM 


un at -Hassocks tp Worthing. . The - booit’k 
there night , and visited a cohtetit is strict, • J, ff**? ?5P a i 
!tcher, ; a genllemanof means this ! fhink^j 


: compel to Spell everything out W * f°*9*tWRf to be *«d for 

: ;'The'.au thort 1 ... Kvfog to untfer|o a pnvjc Pgja 

' dtittad^SShTfu- ■W. for gelling trial anderror inoftfa' 

nJSS! - ^ ^ But eveii if riovel-wnting. « ^ 

a ?amflous, craft, wn be learned, do ^ 

WMw haVe w. Chirico 
[ human ; qualities, dnad the lime whep wBw 
L brfs H 1 / wweedirigivirig bfrtb;^,!^^ 
‘c ytHUJg Margarers i wtihin. -T 


anTJfarier 
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Implications of the impossible 


A. L. Loeb 

J. L. Locher (General Editor) 

Escher: With a Complete Catalogue 
of the Graphic Works 
351pp, with 36 Colour and 570 
black-and-white illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. £35. 

0 500 0953 6 

The Dutch graphic artist M. C. Escher 
died ten years ago this Spring; since 
that time interest in his work has 
continued to increase. It is perhaps 
significant that, although Escher was a 
superbly skilled craftsman, his work 
gained popular attention at just the 
same time when Conceptual Art 
became fashionable. In historic 
perspective, Conceptual Art was a 
logical reaction against modernism and 
the International style: the concept 
mattered more than purely objective 
design. The concept is also very 
Important in Escher’s work, sometimes 


(Meulcnhoff, 1976), has contributed a and communicating of dreams, Idcus 
mathematical analysis of Escher’s and problems; he considers the illusion 
work; Bool, Locher and Wierda which an artist wants to suggest more 
provide us with an exhaustive important than the material means 


provide us with an exh 

illustrated catalogue of 
graphic output. Escher's 


through which he creates this illusion. 
Awareness of the de-materialized 


contribution is a new edition of his illusion is at the root of Escher’s 


small volume commissioned and impossible objects: he believes that the 
published in 1958 by the Utrecht artist can, in two dimensions, only 
bibliophile club de Roos in a limited suggest a three-dimensional reality, 
edition. Escher came to regret the Wnen his ambivalent suggestions of 
limited circulation of this volume; he concavity and convexity lead to 
would be pleased to know that it is now cognitive dissonances then it is our own 


more accessible. 


or culture-induced extrapolations of 
them into a third dimension which is at 


It is a pity that Escher, although so re™ Int0 a in ird dimension which is at 
exhaustive in most other respects, does fault - not the two-dimensional reality 
not contain a bibliography and list of created ree artist, 
references to the many books and In the Alkmaar address, Eschei 
articles written about the artist. Of expressed a sense of discomfort in the 
these, Grafiek en Tekeningen van M. presence of fellow artists, saying thal 
C. Escher was one of the earliest, he felt more at home among those 
having appeared in a variety of formats whose Interests are analytical rathei 
and languages from 1959 onwards. In than emotional. He is convinced tha 
1965 the International Union of painters, like performing artists, art 
Crystallographers published Carolina motivated by a desire to communicate 
MacGillavry s Symmetry Aspects of M. with others. He does not believe thal 
C. Escher’s Periodic Drawings, a book artists who profess that they work foi 
primarily intended as an accessory in themselves only would actually be able 


earlier recognition among scientists 
than he did among his fellow artists. 
Escher's skill as a graphic artist, 
however, has given us an enduring 
body of work, whereas Conceptual Art 
has, by its very nature, proven to be 
ephemeral. 


Symmetry. The catalogue of the 1968 
exhibition in the Hague eventually 
developed into Locher's The Worlds of 
M. C. Escher (1971), and Bruno 
Ernst's The Magic Mirror of M.C. 


has, by its very nature, proven to tie Escher followed in 1976. These works 
ephemeral. complement each other remarkably 

Escher is a fitting tribute totheBrtiston well, and are in tuih complemented by 
the tenth anniversary of his death; the Bscher. Whereas The Worlds being 
original Dutch version appeared in structured by the 1968 exhibition, 
1981 (Meulenhoff, Amsterdam). J. L. highlight Escher s effect on, and 
Locher is the principal editor; the reflections from, the worlds of art, 
authors are F. rf. Boolm J. R. Kist, J. mathematics and psychology, Esc her 
L. Locher and F. Wierda, with pennits us an mtimate gl mpse into he 


authors are F. H. 
L. Locher and 


Wierda, 


Professor of Art History at the 
University of Groningen, established 


Dutch original will be rewarded by its 


EESr Archive af .h' e ^ Oe=Te -Wiom, wKich is 5 o characterise of 
Museum in the Hague, and was fc,sc ‘ ier ' 


responsible for the magnificent 
exhibition at that Institution in honour 
olEscher's seventieth birthday in 1968. 


Central to this book are excerpts 
from a lecture which Escher gave to 
friends of the municipal museum in 


Kist is, a younger brother of one of Alkmaar in 1953, where he is quite 
Escher's closest friends. Ernst, a explicit pbout technique as R means to 
teacher of mathematics, author of The an end rather than ns an end in Itself. 


mvuwi >J btuguai mvilMSi u 

teacher of mathematics, author pf The 
Magic Mirror of M. C. Escher 


The Nail at work 


In the Alkmaar address, Escher 
expressed a sense of discomfort in the 

E resence of fellow artists, saying that 
e felt more at home among those 
whose Interests are analytical rather 
than emotional. He is convinced that 
painters, like performing artists, are 
motivated by a desire to communicate 
with others. He does not believe that 
artists who profess that they work for 
themselves only would actually be able 
to continue to create if isolated on an 
uninhabited island; his significance as a 
communicator Is probaoly what first 
attracted MacGillavry, Coxeter and 
the Penroses to Escher's work. In 
Alkmaar, Escher stated his artistic 
creed: artistry is determined not only 
by the quality of the ideas which one 
would like to communicate to others, 
but also by the artist's ability to 
communicate them with a minimum of 
distortion. N. G. de Bruyn, professor 
of mathematics at the University of 
Amsterdam, in his preface to the 
catalogue of the large Escher 
exhibition which was held at the 
Stedelijk Museum at Amsterdam on 
the occasion of an international 
congress of mathematics in 1954, 
stressed the importance in Escher's 
work of the same playfulness which 
constitutes to most scientists the charm 
of their profession. It is veiy difficult 
for mathematicians and scientists to 
communicate this playfulness to a 
broader audience. Escher's art. 
although unique and apparently 
somewhat isolated In the .wand of -art. 


Frances Spalding 

Margaret Gardiner 
Barbara Hepworth: a memoir 
63pp.- Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 
£6 (paperback, £3.95). 

0 907540 09 0 
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He states as his purpose the revealing occurfed at a time when It filled a need; 

■and It continues to do so. 

As early as 1951 Time and Life 
1 magazines devoted articles to the work 

r 7 I r of Escher; since then the media have 

V U1 JV continued to make his work availnble 

to a broad audience. Escher’s media of 
or cliess-playing with the same lithography, etching, wood and lind- 
obsessive thoroughness as she cut, being intended to provide mid tiple 
brought to her art Work for her is as copies, lend themselves well to 
necessary as food (“work is nourishing reproduction. In the , 1960s 
in n durable way, unlike every other unauthorized day-glo reproductions 
sort of activity”). She feels she can only of Ids graph 10 w>J k appeared In 
pin down time by drawing or carving. California and elsewhere. AS a result. 
For this reason she cries for days on 


only a fraction of those who were 
Introduced to the artist's work through 


£6 (paperback: £ 3 . 95 ). end after giving birth to triplets, but Introduced to the artist s work torougu 

0 907540 09 0 finds help from a nearby nurses’ reproductions, have actually seen 

* — t: training college where the children live onglnals by Escher. The meticulous 

. . . • ' : until the age of three. She shuts her care m his choice of inks, papers and 

Distressed by an inaoturate account of d on th * se w ho call while she is at colours, and the amazing control, 
ner first marriage, Barbara Hepworth k behaving with a ruthlessness that down to the minute scales of his circle 

WlRnftn enmanna tnAitlrl iirritu frtR n 1 . . ° ■ _i (ul« onri omiflrR lirriltfl ran hfiSt hfi 


«nu reelings in a way that would give „j practlce often dictatorial and very 
them order and vitality and which * of the rightness of her own 
would not resort to sensationalism- “A Kements”. But she read widely and 
job to yop, Mtrg.rei7-.ahe her EjSSted creatively to Europreo 

close foend. The invitation was never ava l St_ Rar de art. She shared the socio- 


and square limits, can best be 
appreciated in his original works, 
Because the conceptual and linnr 
aspects so dominate his. idiom, the 
viewer who .is exposed .only to 
reproductions may miss the subtleties 
and sensitivity inherent In Escher's 



ii;.'*/? 


” Mobius Strip II (Red Ants), February 1963”, a woodcut by M. C. Esther 
from the book reviewed here. 

•without doubt find it a useful and well. In thc sixteenth, seyehteenth and 
(practical resource. • eighteenth cento rfes, anamonritic art, 

Escher’s own ’ contribution, the in which ; splicricfll cylindrical or 
hihHnnhile mi h Heat inn of 1958 is very conical mirrors were used to encode 
JgSSir lE and decode heavily distorted patterns, 

because it provides on Fnsight into the ^ a^id C Esche r’^ufle rest in 

artist's method as he himself expressed Nejherlands.and E^tersusUereAin 
tt at that time Tl ' U however not as ■ distorting mirrora isreuecieo mwonm 
informative as . his Xlkmaar .address, produ^ oveT more than thirty, years, 
nor as stimulating as his comments from 1921 torrvoD. 
published by Polvgoon alongvritb a set AUhough he acknowledges bis 

of slides or Escher s .work. The later indebtedness to the Moorish designs in 
analyses by MacGillavry and Ernst t j^ e Alhambra, there can be no doubt 
appear to have superaeded .this 1958 * hat Escher was, in his tjlings of the 
article. It ipay be that . in - the post n] Bnei also strongly influenced both by 
twenty-five years we have matiired [ he Dolft and ^Frisian (HeS which 
work, but It ia surrounded hint in h 1 ' ^ " J L '' 


twenty-five .years we have matured 
together with 
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V J. Ler (Editor) 

The Individual and His Times: 
a selection of the poetry of Roy Fuller 
99pp. The Athlone Press. £2.25. 

0 485 61008 6 

Probably no living English poet has 
taken up more constantly chan Roy 
Fuller the themes of the man in the 
street and the poet in his society. Pie 
feds himself to be an ordinary man, a 
member of a mass civilization, with a 
job (albeit a responsible one, as 
solicitor to a large building society) 
which lies him to quotidian matters: 
“Builders of realms, their tenants for 


Observations of the ordinary 

Alan Brownjohn 

from this point onwards he steadily art"). But there has been no space progresses through the guts of the pig, “Wiriness of soul" mid* I 

expands his technical resources and for any of the “Mythological Sonnets", , Its eggs hatching during the intervals m scribe the persistence^ 
widens the range of his themes: the or the chilling quatrains of “Discre- the innards of the earthworm. "’Hie which with which this mi*? 
poet of limits becomes the poet of a penries" (“Even smooth, feared Autobiography of the LungwomT is of poets explores nnd 
rueful humanist vision for whom man's executives have leisure / To show the another poem from Brutus's Orchard-, time. It is an cxolaroH^ 
very inadequacies have their necessity, inadequacy of their love"), or the I feel, though I am simple slill the whole achievement, to which v 

« . „ , . ... . • sweeping stanzas of “One and Many”: Is complex; and that life - selection from some J ' ** 

Jn«?dfwi h2 P h h “ J? P read of crises and P re P are for h « n 8 A huge, doomed throbbing - tins n wiiy soul Roy Fuller's work do« J!? 1 

i muUed. hy the reader of Tht ) i n ,hat strict hierarchy of / A miser ™ n.u.t cscapo the knlfc. justice. ® a 

individual and His Times, from k«w., / &nri u .h fah . 


— f ill uiai auiu hi&ihiui, ui f 

Individual and His Times, from body made for giving i Ai 
Fuller s idiosyncratic and entertaining prepared for war desiring lov 
Introductory essay, since it cannot be (be saddest ommission is 
seen In the arrangement of the editor's Warwickshire Mansion": 
choice of poems. A selected poems 

ought to be not only representative in f„ ( he dank garden of the ugly I 
character, but an incentive to readers a group of leaden statuary pen 
to delve further. TTie six sections here Moss grows between the ideal i 
allocate the poems to aonroximate 


ing / And which 
iinng love"). And 
ssion is "At a 


“F®? 5 1 re aims, *neir tenants for allocate the poems to approximate 
SHE,.' \rJL l as “P 6 ® 1 L as 80 ale F l 1 flnd categories such as “The Poet and his 
mordantly perceptive observer with an Art* “The Poet of Everyday Life" and 
Ironic overview of human affairs and “War" ; and this affords one method of 
lrJSSSSJ°i y? m ? ur ° f studying them. But it fails to show the 
,^ n uses / £ e ,sreal| y growth of this poet's mind and 
Jhi w^P^ C !,^ Ver ^i? 11 of v thc man on technique as he accumulates slim 
SI™ WIC u 0rTm ^u S ’ Much of his volumes and reacts to events. And it 
cen&rafHrl „,h™L A ambi 8 lifties gives no sense of how Fuller’s work has 
?nir^ 7h h r„ t 5 1Cse alternated unexpectedly between a 

takes on (he role of the other, and for “high" style, in which he achieves 

scen^ It® seems to have genuine power and eloquence using 

KL n h he l SSl uneas J ,y imditional and challenging verse form! 

Y u,; lh,s di,em '? 1 ? I has with impressive ease, and a “low" style 
XSSJ! 6 ?" ?“ blin S ? ne / Fuller s employed to treat details of everyday 


l*rw«y»n ThI “Uiwunai ana cnauenging verse torms 
5*5: 255 lh,s dilemma has with impressive ease, and a “low" style 
hSumnh fc ?“ bl,n B , one / Filler s employed to treat details of everyday 
L2 S^ m 2l 5 S™ . m ? de , from i* , a living m an engagingly bizarre fashion. 


la the dank garden of the ugly house 
A group of leaden statuary perspires; 

Moss grows between the Ideal rumps and 

paps . 

Cast by the dead Victorian; the mouse 
Starves behind massive panels; paths 
relapse 

Like more principles; the surrounding 
. shires 

Darken beneath the bomber's crawling 
wings, 

The terrible simplifiers jerk the strings. 
Such high points of Fuller’s high style 
do not get their due; but nor is there 
anything at all from Buff (1965), the 
first book to follow the Collected 
Poems, where the poet relaxes again 
into a more personal mode, a riddling 
one in the sequence of thirteen-liners 
‘To X” , love poemB by a kind of sonnet 


taoks and the music) mulled over in nnd an updating of TheCoUecSd v "T one in his “Bagatelles 1 ', 
reflective solitude, and provided a Poems of 1962 is certainly overdo )* hlch . ook ahead t0 thos ® sha[ P. 
continuous, highly individual any overdue . laconic comments on day-to-day life 

Gntnmpnfara nn Ih. _r .■ r...... ■ .... _ urfifah ha oiumkl.. li. 


commentary on the malaise of the 
time. 

The characteristic Fuller pre- 
occupations took shape in his 


Counterparts (1954) brought the first 
wholly successful poems in the “high” 
Fuller manner; not so much with the 
slow “Rhetoric of a Journey”, or even 
the neat satire of “Translation", which 


lhan chrpnolori^y, "\rith nci note of Spring-, which i, omiUcd.- — -ChS^in the Z. JR 4 S 

' SSSr ; ... 

saasc otaftisasfc 

Hi !?■ this arrangement is 

dudnclions to be made between Ihis soS any indication of Fuller's ventSresome 

August 1940 ' and “October 15M0" in guflt-ffi ea P ,nto f new verse forms, '‘The 

poems with those titles. This, in its way, precarious securi tv finds hffiS springs of veree are flowing after a 
U sotba! reporlmg" and Louis Mac- nudged into feeling’ bv the l£ n *Ti Sp0 i of bein 8 U P"; and 

...Netaft (Who colnedW phra^-miriit iffiSSn? the 5mallest (he adoption ofthe syilSbleJount is 
have approved the Intention if he did V ' rertaTkably .well suited to Fuller's 

■ noUnfluence the style. Fuller's inood 1 A strange dog trots Into the drive, sniffs, sometimes . ungainly diction. Its 
Items passively observant, not actively , . • • • turns, ' occasional blending (In the low stvla^ 

1 r * a ^ isa atsKfif 

:: ^ . 

Spender at least, as much as.w.R; L . ; • ing-- and surprisingly easy - adaDtation 

• Auwn-abiwt whose influence Fuller ^morning ofFuUer's slightly awkward^ eloquence 

IS so cand Id as to state hmi> u- HewUluu is temporarily smiled far mu' ' to sullnhlrc' » Irut. ' •• 


which he assembles In batches in his 
most recent books. 

. Frora Afeiv Poems V.J. Lee reprints, 
in two different sections, just five short 
poems “Creeper”, "The Art of the 
Apple and “in Memory of my (it, 
Domino" are in the high style, 
Chmoiserie" in the low, as is “Road 
Safety": 

‘Watch my behind not hers’ . . . 

.u y SH® i r p° Dfirros what I hare 
Often thought: I shall crash looking at a girl. 

What is missing in this arrangement Is 
any indication ofFtiJJer’s venturesome 
leap into new verse forms, “The 
springs of verse are flowing after a 
long / Spell of being bunged up"; and 
the adoption of the syllable-count is 
reniaTkably .well suited to Filler's 


.■7,T er T". . ■ . ^ me 

. wnecttve bote and muted romanticism 
wggttt the Influence, of Stephen 
Spender at least, as much as .W.H. 
Auden - about whose influence Fuller 
!? lucky he 


Auden - about whose influenco Fuller {iSdff lho . entertainment of, the .morning 
U so candld as to state how lucky ho , SSrlL' *poll«d.for roe: 

feels himself to be In {ailing Uiider ft? : W” 8 my . co “ c «, 1 must heed thel 

i. TTii i/Uj i n ifinii.. .' . . . ■. . . warning, . . 


The kind of 
was especially 
/WqildWar: t£ 
watting for i 
' enduring tens! 
In Britain or hi 
scon all the 


. must heed their 
• • ' warning, , 
fee half seriously ’ 

ion", is a fine 
style: hete he has 


sharply 
f service 


excellent ppems abcutAfricaihA Uw 
Season (1944). But what we do have 
are the early signs, from his first post- 


S'® 


. wr book 'ESu,^ud^S^:, ^mSSSSSSTS-S 
Of tho later and mote (amillar ^periments^, ' w 

, Fuller beginning to emerge. 1 .. arguably K<« 


to syllables is lost; 

,s £ distinguished and 
varied book, packed with absorbing 
CJJk 06 " 11 ? 8 ? 1 ' role of art in 

■*gPg*Sf tbe statu * <rf the 

Smn j”-? th0r ? ! are Wnte Of Aft 
SJjPWf , note which prevails ' ta 

S!1 S T ,® and The Reign of 
Sparrows (1931); these are well- 
representAd by aoout a quarter of the 
Pbe^ In this selection. it\ valuable to 
We themj yet it tilts the balance of the 

obeSfa? W «2? tbe ,|2i erWoi ;k with an 
^ 8 S 1 " P i liie Paisage' of 

2vv?* ' !f efe P° enis writtenin, and 
•SSLfc'.ftS?’? “venth decade 


Ms -mm 


limltation is pervasive: : 


r/’r-r'-n «wkhu, uaii-iuivo,, 

85g> the wns (might 
With i. stick -havo • v written- 


:SSFSSaaSj6.® 



. Thd grandeur of the greatest art / <eem< 


nW"/'her? ('CIS 



The Naive Reader 

She loved tlic big old novels: 

Jane Emberley’s Affair, 
the Anatolian travels 
of Captain Matcham, where 
he lost his heart and reason; 

Truth and The Errant Season, 


She owned several hundred. 
They lined up In her room 
like caskets to be plundered 
for rich words, the perfume 
of antique paper and 
the sheer weight in her hand. 


The scuffed gold of their titles 
■ to her meant country parks 
and long family battles. 

She knew the complete works 
of Mrs Cattermole 
as part of her own soul. 


Massive, Indulgent volumes 
invited her to move — 
a ghost amid double columns 
and passages of love - 
in a closed world of fine 
feelings and grand design. 

Following the ambagious 
currents or Gothic proses 
traversing dappled pages, 
she relished the brief throes 
of fear, anger, desire, 
that chance words would Inspire. 

But some could be confusing: 

eclipsed by an oak door, 

or earnestly perusing 

thickets of metaphor, 

she sensed she might find meaning, 

but for their intervening. 

Why, In the bonfire autumn 
of Ellen court, did they 
trample Sir Harry Portman, 
when he fell from his bay? 

Why did the comic tutor 
betray the milk- girl's suitor? 

Why was the Provost angry? 

Why did the wild friend ride 
from Hamptons hire to Hungary? 
And why w at Tom denied 
by Edith Gove, who knew 
that aU he said was true? 

The Interloping spirit 
that gave each chapter life, 
at timet she could not hear It: 
teeing the Arab knife 
lure Joy the water-butt, 

. clapped the plump book shut. 

iVit, When sha quite bade later, . 
Jte* were the frowsty church, * 
the BUQns at the theatre, . 
lonrmwert of silver birch 

the sky, tb*e Jet*-, 
tech In iu proper, phea. 


the demands of J mp(e ; mqiijc&dir-: 
also fndre menacing '-world. Arid 




obeyed. • 

Jj^teabe.mhat.etteiid . -c--' - 

^Ute very muL . . 
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Children’s books 


Building a library 

Gillian Avery 


On March 27. 1982 the "Baldwin Library 
of children's books, which its founder, 
Ruth Baldwin, had presented to the 
University of Florida at Gainesville in 
1977, was formally dedicated. And in 
August the three volumes of the 
catalogue of pre-1900 books (a fourth, 
dealing with the twentieth century, is 


in 

^reparation) reached the Bodleian 
Library, a gift of the University of 
Florida to the University of Oxford. 
The library is unique on at least two 
counts: at 70,000 volumes (40,000 of 
them dating from before 1900) it must 
be the largest holding of children's 
books outside the copyright libraries in 
the English-speaking world. But more 
important lhan mere size is the fact that . 
here for the first time we have a 
comprehensive assembly of both 
American and English books, from 
their first commercial beginning to the 
present day, making it possible to see 
m microcosm and from a child-slanted 
point of view, the fascinating 
differences in ethic and outlook that 
have developed between the two 
societies. 

To amass a library on this scale in 
under thirty years is a stupendous 
achievement, prompting anyone who 
has also tried to collect tne same sort of 
book at the same time to wonder how it 
was done. Wealth can be discounted; 
many great collections have been put 
together by men almost too poor to 
house them securely, ano Ruth 
Baldwin, while perhaps not the classic 
poor scholar, was a university teacher, 
dependent on her salary for her 
purchases, and moreover having to 
travel to England for a substantial part 
of them. Nor need one necessarily start' 
with a very strong sense of direction; 
this very often comes only when one is 
out in mid-stream. “I confess 1 never 
really made a plan", she says in her 
record of the library’s evolution. “I felt 
from the beginning that it was too late 
and I was too poor to really build a 
great library, but I was caught up in the 
whirlwind. And it is this whirlwind 
that the record describes, a passionate, 
driving slnglemlrtdedness, of the sort 
that would make her arrange her desses 
(she was then teaching at Louisiana 
State University) so that they began at 
7.30 in the morning, allowing ner to 
reach home for the most important 
moment of the day,' the arrival of thei 
mail and the book catalogues. 

Her collecting began in 1953 when 

TS! " 

-••M|fwvnd iw H9i li x uiiiiuia* (The taw 
that her father, Professor , Thomas 
Whitfield Baldwin, the Shakespearean 
scholar, was himself a collector seems 
to have held her back rather than 




The 
Is one 
Beauty 
translated 

0 575 031 
Aunt Mavor 


by Angela Carter (Gollancz. £6.95. 
94 8). On the right is a Picture from 
Aunt Mavor’s Picture Story Book, 1857, winch Is 
reproduced in Favourite Fairy Tales, edited by 
Jennifer Mutherln f Granada . £5.95.. 
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impelled her to become one herself 
earlier in her career.) “Throughout the 
winter mother sent more small 
packages of other old children’s books. 
Most of these were gathered up in the 
markets pr from the barrows in front of 
the book stores or on Farringdon road 
opphsite the Daily Worker. They were 
single stories in cloth bindings with 
little colored pictures pasted on the 
cover, or older books with leather 
spines by Hofland or Sherwood, with 
engraved frontispieces and other 
plates, and even Mrs Trimmer's little 
square leather-bound books of 
historical plates with matched books of 
descriptions. . . . The next year I made 
slow nnd timid starts to continue this 
library on my own." Those first books 
were all bought in small tots from out- 
of-the-way junk shops In the United 
States. On an average she paid half a 
dollar; a dollar she considered too 
high. And she always swooped on the 
“E" books - a discontinued marking 
which indicated a price of- five 
cents. 

By the time of her first visit to 
England in 1964 she had been 
collecting for ten years and had put up 
many hundreds of yards of shelving to 
accommodate the library on Us various 
moves. She had also begun to prop up 
her purchasing by selling off duplicates 


to university libraries, and it was only 
the probability ot being able to 
continue doing this that enabled her to 


0 246 11881 4). Both books are collections of 
Perrault’s fairy tales in modern translation and both 
will be published on September 30: 

Up and down the British Rail 
network she pounded, visiting places 


hi those days she hought everything 
nrc- 191)11 that she was offered, 
buying in New Orleans and Paris 
French books that she later sold when 
she had the chance of acquiring a large 
Welch collection - hooks listed in the 
Welch Bibliography of American 
Ch i/dren ‘s Books printed prior to 1821 . 

A substantial gift from her parents also 
went towards it. and this, added to the 
examples she already had, make the 
Baldwin Library second only tQ the 
American Antiquurian Society in its 
holdings of curly Americana. 

She was to visit England for (wo or 
three weeks each summer until 1974-5. 
Prices were going up. many of the 
dealers had gone, nnd she hna reached 
a stage when she could do most of her 
buying from catalogues. There was 
never any time to check Ihe gaps; 
nevertheless the holdings for the 
nineteenth century are remarkably 
complete. There arc no limited 
editions or manuscripts, nor what 
might be termed the incunabula of 
children's books: ihe emphasis has 
always been nn books that children 
have read nnd handled. The library is 
strong on variants of a single title; there 
are. lor instance, sixty-seven tire- 1900 
editions of The Swiss Family Robinson 
(including a version done into words of 
one syHaole), on runs of annuals (all 
singly), ’ ' “ L 


r.-.. ! 


r v. 


buy so boldly from the English dealers. 
W64 was the yenr of her visit to 
'Windermere and H. V. Wilkinson'? 
shop; Book-deajers, far from being the 
rapacious opportunists thin the timid 
suspect them to be, warm to the 
entnusiast, and Mr Wilkinson, as other 
English dealers were to do, treated this 
customer with generosity. She was 
allowed to sort out 257 books while 
other would-be customers banged for 
admittance on the door, and to carry 
them away at a price that both she ana 
he knew to be far less than their vnlive. 
“My library has been made possible by 
a variety of good breaks, but this was 
the greatest, except for my parents of 
course, up to that time.” 

In 1964 book-buying had only been 
an incidental part of a holiday. In 1965 
she returned fn earnest, armed with 90 
dollars worth of tickets for 3,000 miles 
of rail travel. “Finally I was all packed, 
taking my hard suitcase, all five extra 
pounds of it, because it was distinctive 
and also because I could sit on it. I was 
a little discouraged by the drabness of 
my suits, but after all 1 wasn't going an 
a cruise, and I certainly didn’t want to 
look richer than I was, but I did want to 
look as though I could pay the bills.” 


suggested by Mr MacN aught an. the 
Earn burgh bookseller, wham she had 
met the previous year: Brimmed in 
, Hastings, the. Andrew Bqyje bookshqp. 
in' Worcester; the MneNaughlatiS, 
again, her rough calculation wns 1.000 
books for the first seven days, to he 
- paid for only when she received them 
in America. "This fall is going to be 
something! I should be keeping track 
but I can't . . . just places and 
packages." At Wells she bought Mr 
Heap’s entire new catalogue. At 
Norwich she got a huge haul from 
Derek Gibbons for only sixty-four 
dollars. There was also Mr Broodhurst 
at Southport, a dealer who first made 
her buy the books he thought she ought 
to have before he allowed Her to take 
what she wanted. The Inst books she 
bought that year she had to wrap and 
post herself, using the drawer lining 
paper she found in iter London room 
since she had ron out of the paper and 
string with which she habitually 
travelled. “The first six weeks back 
[home] were ghastly as 1 had about 15 
packages of 1 ,500 books from about 50 
dealers." But what made meeting the 
bills difficult was the discovery that in 
fact there were very few duplicates 
among them to sell. 


bought singly), on early chapbooks, 
children's tracts, and "toy" books. She 
brought 4U. 1X10 books to Gainesville; 
since tlien she hns added some 30.000 
twentieth-century books, most of these 
American. 

, Tiie, days of . fraiiiiwUy * 

•tengths'of timber- to nrttommotlfllaNbr ; 
Idlest haul are over. The University has • 
housed the benefaction attractively in 
what was their rare books library, an 
elegant, galleried room with ample ■ 
stack spnee behind. To the English 
visitor the great novelty may be In 
comparing the nlncteenth-century 
English and American books and 
encountering n whole range of authors 
unknown in this country, and indeed to 
date very little studied in the United 
Slates. There are genres that are not 
found on this side of the Atlantic, like 
the travelogue books where young 
Americans embarked on energetic . 
globe-trot ting i n scries such as Horace 
Scudderis Bodley books, Charles 
Asbury Stephens's Knockabout Chib , 
Hezekiah Bmterworth's Zigzag 
Journeys, and Edward Hale's Family 
Flight. Readers were, fed with titbits 
about the Jiistory and customs or 
different countries and imbibed a 
certain amount of. the authors 
opinions about foreigners, (“ ‘What I . 
find particularly giflllng\ ; ; continued ; 
Barbara." to Lizzie Champney’s Tftr^e , 


r 

; i 


Maureen Roffey 
HOME SWEET HOME 



Animals and their homes 
provide* the theme for this /• 
ingenious cut-out picture book, 
in which small cluldren have fo 
guess who lives Where as they ' 
tmm-- and peep tlWough- the 
pages. ' ! 'V. 

October . 370 30^81 0 JM-50 • : 

§OD)LEy,HEAD 
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Vassar Girls Abroad - the aullior gelling emigrated. "Essence of hoe-handle", calls, takes essence from their fun, and 
in a couple of hefty swipes in revenge the >v Elijah Kellogg told his boy- leaves il dust upon their lips. " In Peck’s 
for Mrs Trollope and Dickens - is readers, "if persistently taken two Bad Bov and his Pa ( 18831 Gen™ 


S* TrdlopeandDickens - is readers, "if persistently taken two Bad Boy anfhis Pa (1883) George 
rJ 1 * Engl an are so hours a day - or rake-handle. either. Peek took it further, he implied that 
superciUous. They fancy that hey especially if there s a shower rising - rumbustious boys ought to be carefully 
understand us perfectly, while they will cure the most aggravated case of cultivated, they turned into the 
S* n P‘ th ? re molest conception of that disgraceful disorder [nerves]". successful men. “Of course all boys are 

PHrdo n Thc™Mn« V wh'ch comes , " '! c °“ ra ^ 


g§ Surveying the field 


"E n P‘ remotest conception or that disgraceful disorder [nerves]". successful men. “Of course all boys are 

nnrdnn JEl } n The American boy was encouraged not full of tricks, but the best of them 

From mfsccmcembn’ H renSeh to make his wa y in ! " e world; Horatio Bre - That is - ,hose who are readiest to 

rrom misconception, remarked aIummimM ri,»Hii!»™«rhS* n av nnn<v>m and 


Geoffrey Trease 


frnm mi trn nr i-nli.- wi' romoWoH lu 11 in me worm; norailO uiw who arc ivuuiesi 10 

Maud ^hat" I find JEmhitSu Alger could reward the diligence of his play innocent iokes, and who are Joan Aiken 
incomprehensible is (heir lack $ ■W urchins with power and riches, continually looking for chances to Th w f w , 
iaatc"-M BCK 01 w,,lle those who wrote similar stories make Rome howl, are the most apt to e 10 wr 

. for the English juvenile could never, be first class business men." England, Elm Tree Booki 

The ideal young American of the despite the evidence of self-made men slow but dogged in taking up American ^ 241 10746 6 

nineteenth century emerges as all round them, allow poor boys to rise fashion, eventually produced Just — 

something quite different from his ■ a worldly inch. Indeed, American William in imitation some forty years Margaret R. 


quickness and ability tn , 
stnted ideas'- 
“unshockability; toutf j 
sophisticated sense 0 CL?, 
criteria for writing their iS 1 
reverse of those for EH** 


something quite different from his- a worldly i 
English counterpart - tougher, more boyhood bee 
independent. Children changed as ihe latter dei 


independent. Children changed as 
soon as they crossed the Atlantic, as 
can be seen by comparing Mary 
Howftfs account of her own Herbert 
and Meggy in The Children’s Year 
f 18471 with Our Cousins in Ohio 
(1849) which records the lives of (he 
little nephews and nieces who had 


became almost sanctified in 
decades of the last century, 


Marshall 


6EJJ? ihe basic ethic remained An Introduction to the World or 
*8? ’em: nobody suggested that out of Children’s Books 
William Brown might emerge a great ~ 


and writers mourned for a lost golden William Brown might emerge a great „ „ ... 

age. “Who", lamented William Allen tycoon. In fact there has never been an In ®' i9.50, 

white, "being recently banished from equivalent of Horatio Alger in u 366 03437 ” 

Bqyville, has not sought to return? In England. Those who would ‘like to “ 

vain does he haunt the swimming hole, consider why not, and what England At first sight Joan Aiken’s “comple 
the water elves will have none of him. offered in his place, had best study the guide to the basic skills" looks like 

6 nf fVlP RaMitiin T Skrnpu manual fnr U/ntac e* CIniIaa 


I . _ ■ ' -- - ihiii- l WWJI aiuu 

He hushes iheir laughter, muffles their contents of the Baldwin Library. 
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MI 

P.i: ji '! 


A story for every stage 
from Kestrel i 

Rrst picture books 1®^’ 

Janet and Allan Ahlberg ' I PfO 

THE BABY'S CATALOGUE j§* L f IjP 4 ^ 

prarr l S| Pets.. .everything that Interests a baby jfi'i ii ij S . is 

contained in one glorious picture book, o 7226 5777 3 £ 4.95 .• . 

Robert crowther 
JUNCLEJUMBLE 

w«Kasrass, 

Helen Piers ■ — ! 

LOhIO NECK AND THUNDER FOOT 

fftostrated by Michael Foreman 

: S«T d,n0SaUre meetforthe flret « me with highly entertaining results. 

Edward Arcflzzone 

UTTIE WM AND THE BRAVE SEA CAPTAIN 
Young Fiction ■ 

Roger Mccough r ; 

THE GREAT SMILE ROBBERY / 7/ 

Illustrated byTony Blundell 1 «• 

For9toig:s 

SSry Norton ' — “ — - r 1 " ■ — 

the borrowers avenged V 

& u N n * Baynes 

in a completely new 

PWljbpi Pearce ' 

WINGS Op COURAGE . 

■ A 

Ryteenaqe readers •' ' V. i. | 

John Rowe Towrt«>iTH I '■ .■ ,v •"=' ' '• • - ' - 

: A FOREIGN AFFAIR / - ■ ; • ' . ■ ~ 

Funny ana fast-paceg, a i^uHtanian-styie adventure of the 80< ■/ 












John 


! Fiona French 

. , The traditional 
• ,:folk sang 
hi: ««fflpaul?S;- 
■ ' ■ .evocative 1 


: ' k. • 




■•iV’sV:- : .M.4 commeidal' *' ! • 


] >■ ‘cainng or tne.iegehd aurrtmiirt)n«7u r i ■*/ .• 

1 l-lJ- " - Shell'S allnrirta •• ' * 


1 iurfic.l 1 *.- • 


At first sight Joan Aiken's “complelc 
guide to the basic skills" looks like a 
manual for Writers’ Circles (as indeed 
it certainly should be) but it is much 
more than that and it deserves a far 
wider readership. In this crisp, 
informative and often witty survey of 
“the market” she is also giving the 
customers - teachers, librarians, 
parents, every one concerned with 
children’s literature of quality - a good 
general idea of what is available 
already and of what authors are trying 
to do. For the busy adult it would be 
hard to find a quicker, more 
entertaining way of catching up in a 
field °f knowledge where most are 
of dat consc * ous °* being always out* 

“Do you want to write about 
children or for them?" she demands, 
adopting a civil but no-nonsense tone 
from the start. She defines the 
difference and proceeds to the “why”. 
In * scene of exuberant fantasy (and 


they are natural pessimSSSz 
is taboo, but Mbs 

responsible as well as reabWC I 

enreful consideration before i 
books that shed a glamoronj JJ! 
sex, drugs or crime. Shefi : 
swing here, os already fo Sj ' 
towards a more convention® 
in such fiction. ■ . 

On the creative processes baife 
follows a pattern familiar eno5,f 
many writers - has any o«a 
discovered Kipling’s “niii & J|- 
ways of constructing tribal byrnfe 
it is well-arranged and pointed^ 
come fresh to most readers, 
the development, the build* 
characters, the maintensa# i 
tension, the importance of 
preferably conceived at an eaihjS 
and ways round the Writer’s^ :■ 
(even by sinning on one’s subcoRuk 
ns a sort of night-shift) are bfidhs • 
firmly dealt with. “Bridge nasaac 
absolutely out. So are Bi 
Endless television has not sppijtf 
reconciled young readers to® 
front chronological order' 1 or V. 
about in time". Miss Aiken fom- 
rich and nourishing vocabulary, [iii. 
fallacy, she declares, that “unfaafcr 
words will discourage chfidra 1 ! 
Perhaps that depends on 
children. Elsewhere she admits frf- 


who better at that, as her own Tories K' co.ST 5h “ 
b0nrtJ . 0f >n’t afford to plare too meuyta 
Sfnt rhii3rin' c ^‘errogn ing in the render’s way”. But a tinged 
muddled nmttvpc S flUthora on lhe,r inconsistency mny be forgiven font 
™!f d moiives - obviously on the side ofthc u# 


nooaed inquisitors Interrogating 
aspirant children's authors on their 
muddled motives. 

t WW |e , odmilling that n good 
children s book can be enjoyed by 
many adults, she warns writers to put 
that out of their minds, for any 
| ambiguity, will be reflected in their 
style, and not only the work itself but 
its soles and promotion will suffer. 
Adults and children read in very 
different ways. Adults start with « 


With Margaret Marshall we m 
another “world of children's beds' 
indeed. A much-iraveliedlibramm/ 
teuchcr, an Eleanor Farjran 1*4 
winner, she must be hegjd 4 
respect. But whereas Miss (Mkeai 
uncompromisingly concerned di 
artistic quality. Miss Marshall tUfe 
children s litcruture as "those tow* 


Adults find AiS 1 l° Uri a • suffur - uncompromisingly concerned * 

asSsS-w’-O aemaaafs 
gaiaas r ssissi 

SaKsaSyi xnwjtsat 

mavst^ wWi ^ LK x 1 / 7l' c ? i,d import books “of llufe «levio»»fc 
or gamts Llkn « of ,? llher ?«rls experience and culture" of Its M 
Aiken denlomg° a HkSl, nu,hors * Joj|n population. It is natural that, witkk 
SouSi a ^h e k ‘*33, fl 8 e '8 r °ups, own West African and West W- 
H ’sha h PW"! experience, she should comm* 
ooSnal ~J5uS f f5rc , cd , l ' xio such aspects, but it fcawj J 
that "children wns ’ * e 5. fldn 8 inadequate space for Ihe others 

S 1 fouriee?* n fl ~ P i°; hefl S 00 / ,hir,ecn more general interest - the 
endtam" I wnnSL r y for tra 8 fc trends, criteria for selectkw, 
younMr than iLjf. mu . ch workings of the book trade-pw*j 

dyi n7 Rol to the in her publisher’s blurb. Tbe<w»$ 
IwnresvaHes horn at is sketchy and loo often a 

arrow to mark his grave? 8 n For whom Is the book m 
She certainly remoni™, Intended? It is set out 
public for the C (2SS? dle “P^ate textbook form with long JJ ff 
FmphasSa that m bul numbered paragraphs. M j 

ever y "therapeutic^ and •'cattagjj 
hSnf ° f ,Mr,c ? and kindly explained to m. 22ft. 
differMce" NoJjSfirui 8 , profound interests” are (lest 
them uniMBwo, 0 ^°°ntrying to Write for puzzled) “those books or then#**} 

inS^kfre^And to** 

"Anybody unda? w “ lhei 5- photographs “has recently 
aSVrt^nSl! regards file inTorSmtion book w* m J* 

‘“MWn areC; ^ • somewhere.. But surely fljjg 

<hw five ' SSH"* since people who are interested « 

Sff . SSL? ^^ndles, OTefr bSSi 2 do not A* 

— - ^cmng a “lightning telling this kind of thing? ^ 

Jack-in-the-Box . 

V : ! v • >cWn-the-Box Ij ftfthfiil, . .2 

Jack-in -tho Box Is trae, '■ ■■ 

®«tJ«ck-in- t he-Box ' 

'i. ' : '.ts alone la his, box 

vj . And J«ck-in-the-Box wants you. ’ ■ : \v . 

-y y.. ■ . c ' . J ac k-ln-th e-Box If cunning, . vC • 

.ijv-V,. : Jadc-in-ihe-BoxI*fly, , 

•• ; -i a.:".-' ' 

a«®«ofhUbo*f 

■ ■: ;'° h ;J»ck*in-ti»« -Boir. will try, , 




E j ' Jsck-in-thii-Boat 1 .I. . 

■r : • v.. 

. 0h J* c k*ln-th« fioir will try, • ' .j.\ 
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Unearthing the family ghosts 


line in fantasy. The story is built round irrepressible novel-writing Tab it ha, 
Corah Haves conversations over family meuls which can pursue the trail of the black-sheen 

oarail are linked by graphic descriptions of uncle. Great Granny concentrates all 

— — " " what is going on inside the head of her attention on her great grandson, 

MARGARET MaHY: Barney Palmer. declaring with sudden sharpness to the 

Th. Haunting At first Barney thinks he senses the °“™ bled Ba ’"2 it “s 0 "! 

The Haunting , , absent, ofthettnreltnbtektnd. ..whentukes 

PS nmm x imaginary friends. Mamisf Bigbuzz lot of trouble for others . 

0 4oU udu? / ^ « and Ghost. Then, as the drone in his Barney's ghostly voice informs him 

, . . head forms itself into a child in a blue- that the “unreliable kind” are Scholar 

Margaret Many has deserved ner vejvel suit who js ^ a j ive lhat it is magicians and that Barney himself lias 
reputation as queen or the light g arne y who f ee i s unreal, he inherited the power which runs “like a 
fantastic with stones and picture-book understands that he is being haunted, line of crimson across the world's 
texts which erupt with deiignirui ghost has a message for him: rainbow”. Barney maintains that he is 
visions. Now she displays a darker side •‘Barnaby's dead. And I'm going to be a boy, just a boy, not a magician at alj, 
in a full-length novel which centres on ver y lonely", it says oVer ana over but the voice knows better; it 
the possession of one sensitive, but again When barney returns front recognizes the power that emanates 
ordinary, small boy. senool to find his sister welcoming him from Barney’s household, and in any 

The last decade has seen the importantly over the threshold with the case it will soon be with Barney. The 
emergence of the “family novel": announcement of the death of a dear voice falls silent, contenting itself with 
Margaret Mahy has joined Jan Mark, relation, Barney faints. It is. in fact, a footsteps that grow louder as the ghost 
Madeleine L’ Engle and Louise very frail and elderly great unde, of sinister Uncle Cole approaches 
Fitzhugh in writing stories in which Barnaby, who has died, releasing the Barney to remove hint from the Family 


Barney 


declaring with sudden sharpness to the 


At first Barney thinks he senses the a ?5 mbled Bar S 

return of his three, long absent, unreliable ■ who make a 

iro.uiuu-, lot of trouble for others . 


imaginary friends. Mantis, Bigbuzz 
and Ghost. Then, as the drone in his 
head forms itself into a child in a blue- 


Barney's ghostly 
that the “unreliable 


! voice informs him 
e kind" are Scholar 


velvet suit who is so alive that it is magicians and lhat Barney himself has 

n - r. I I .k.. u.kiM. »llb 0 ^ 


the normal swings and roundabouts of ' haunting as the production of an 
the family life he missed as a child. His imaginative and fearful mind: he 
mother, terrible Great Granny knows that his real mother died when 


the family life he missed as a child. His 
mother, terrible Great Granny 
Scholar, had feared and hated Core s 
power which was so loud and strong 
where her own had been suppressed 


he was born, and now his adored 
stepmother is pregnant and he fears he 
may cause her death, too. This 


Barney who feels unreal, he 
understands that he is being haunted. 
The ghost has a message for him: 
“Barnaby's dead. And I’m going to be 
verv lonely", it savs oVer ana over 


inherited the power which runs “like a . . . 

line of crimson across Ihe world's nQW lo bave her P ower ^ eed al la5t * 
rainbow". Barney maintains that he is V 4 « K ., 

« METS 

recognizes Ihe power lhal emanate, P^holo E ical thriUer alongside a tale 
from Barney’s household, and in any of ghosts and magic. At any twist in the 

case it will soon be with Barney. The 5 lor Y; ! l 15 P. 0SSI ^ e . * 0 mn ^ e a n0I )“ 
wnire falls silent, contenting itself with fanciful reading and to see. Barney s 


and squashed. She had hidden away neurotic interpretation is delicately 
her strange son, and let everyone; suggested, and remains in the wings as 
think him an idiot. And it turns out' the magical production unfolds. The 
that it is not Barney who is the details of dreams and nightmares are 
magician, but his tactiturn, tor- notoriously dull in the telling, but 
mented elder sister, Troy, ecstatic Margaret Mahy has a touch as deft as 

ever. The strange pictures of the mind 
invade with terrible clarity the ordinary 
geography of doily lire. And the 


decade 


emergence of the “family novel": announcement of the death of a dear 
Margaret Mahy has joined Jan Mark, relation, Barney faints. It is. in fact, a 
Madeleine L’Engle and Louise very frail and elderly great uncle, 
Fitzhugh in writing stories in which Barnaby, who has died, releasing the 
parent and sibling relationships are lonely presence in Barney’s head. A 
vital and dynamic elements in the plot, meeting with the extended family, 
not merely background details or the Great Uncles Alberic and Guy, the 
child stars. The Haunting manages to terrible Great Granny Scholar reveals 
combine a realistic approach to family a skeleton in the cupboard in the form 


recognizes the power that emanates 
from Barney’s household, and in any 


war ml h nnd closeness that underlie the 
vigorous family dialogues bear no trace 
of sentimentality: it is possible to 
believe, for once, that we are such stuff 
as dreams are made on. 


Barnaby, who has died, releasing the Barney to remove hint from the family 
lonely presence in Barney's head. A which has no place for him, to join 

i* 1 .. ■ — .1 < J i r 5I-. fn.nap nml nrtnfmnt Ilia i miuprct* 


forces and confront the universe. 
When Barney looks in the minor, it is I 


terrible Great Granny Scholar reveals Cole’s orange owl eyes he sees, not his 


life- in which how you feel about your 
parents and yourself is actually 
important - with a strong and terrifying 


of a lost Great Uncle Cole who 


own. 

The novel winds up like a S| 


disappeared, feared drowned, as a which is released suddenly to produce a 
boy. Before Barney's older sister, the real-life Uncle Cole prepared to absorb 


Balkan bravura 


Alan Brownjohn 

John Rowe Townsend 
A Foreign Affair 
Kestrel. £5.95. 

0 7226 5780 3 ' 

At a boring party, seventeen-year-old 
Kate Miibank receives implausible 
advances from a dashing Ruritanian 
princeling, Rudi of Essenheim, who is 
tall, dark, oval-faced and over- 
whelmingly charming. It is 

implausible, because Kate herself is 


- on their way, by car via Dover, pursued head of Essenheim's only 
by secret agents. multinational. After _a succession _ ot 

3 increasingly weird episodes, involving 

The invention of a glamorously three changes of government, battles 
archaic and daft foreign country has its between students, soldiers . and 
fascinations, and John Rowe cleaning women in the castle wine- 
Townsend has fast-moving fun with cellars, and an escape through secret 


Find a world apart in a 
FABER book 

Heim Cnsswe/i _ fto* 

The Secret World of 
Polly Flint 

Polly Flint was a girt who saw jMfiljB 

things people couldn't see; once 1 &M|||f||l|w 

she even saw an angel. And ImBnlfil 
when she came to Wellow in 
Nottinghamshire she lenmed of 
a village that had disappeared y -r Si! | 

hundreds of years before, and V ^ ’{ '■ 

slipped the nets of time ... / • 1 ; ’ 

To be serialised by Central TV r - \ 

in 1 983. Drawings by ».>■- \ . 




impiausioie, Decause nr b neiseit is ■ aristocra t who wan ts his own 
short and dumpy, the only child of a 3 * a .-Colonel SchweJner” who 

one-parent family - her father is a somewhere between Amin and 

hard-working newspaperman - and Te j erat a n d the designing Herr Finkel, 


enough Balkan bravura to seem where the dull young reporter George 
vaguely possible, but this Essenheim (could any Guardian man be quite so 
hardly ever does. This is comic opera, ordinary?) seems much nicer than the 
or even Marx Brothers, terrain, egreaiously opportunist Rudi. A 
dragged into 1982 with students who foreign A#ni> does go slightly over the 
are working for degrees in top with its political fantasy. But it guys 
“studentship" (including "active it se |f most appealingly in doing so. and 
passive resistance”), a guitnr-plucking 1S salted with more than a little wry 
vnuno aristocrat who wants his own inlellieenee and nicelv-placed wisdom. 


studying for her A Levels in 
Hammersmith; and it reads like a lazily 
improbable bit of plotting at the very 
beginning. But John Rowe Townsend 
has never been at a loss in his novels for 
ways of giving unlikely events a 
foundation of credibility, and A 
Foreign Affair shows him putting 
himself through his own hoops with 
extravagant dexterity in an absorbingly 
farcical political comedy. 

The "beautiful” Rudi (Kate’s 
adjective for him is just right: this 
smiling young cavalier is far too good 
to be true). is the heir to the throne of 
Essenheim, a principality which has 
been forgotten by modern history. This 
is just credible also, as not many of us 
could swear we know what lies 


intelligence and nicely-placed wisdom. 
Of course Britain wouldn’t go to war 
over a young ' lady abducted to 
Essenheim. 


To be serialised by Central TV 
in 1983. Drawings by 
Shirley Felts. £5.25 

Dear Shrink 
Oliver Saxon had never thought 
of himself as specially happy or 
privileged until he ceased w 
either, when he and his brother 
and sister found themselves 
taken into care by the local 
authnritv. A wrvlv funnv novel 





anu sister touna tnemseives , , ,v , 

taken intn care by the local ^ "" ««■" 
authority. A wryly funny novel 1 ne l^nvnese iigg £w.5U 
for older.cftildren) bv the ourljnr Catherine $tQtr .. .... . u . 
0F7»>»^^feM£5.25 ■ :n,fa Way Detfgfit 
Edited by Robert Fisher . o RootofP^for/AeYoirn^ 


Backwards in time 


Amazii 

Verses to i 


f Monsters 

till and Chill 


Colin Greenland 

Delia Huddy 
The Humboldt Effect 
Julia MacRae. £5.95. 

0 86203 043 9 


minimizes their interest. The 
Humboldt Effect is repeated after 
three days without a hitch, and 
Arthur's first guess Is the right one. It 
> requires him to work out the identity of 
the survivor rescued by the submarine; 
butsince we are given no prior hint Ijiat 
his Identify would mean any thingal all, 
to Arthur or to us. this revelation is 
parenthetical. Indeed, it is not clear 


In this cnjoyably alarming 
collection of poems children w’il 
find monsters to amaze and 
amuse, fascinate and frighten. 
Fantastically illustrated. by 
Rowerifl Allen. £3.95 


Referred by Herbert Read 
Drawing: by Charles W. Stewart 
Both now reissued us strongly 
bound 'library' paperbacks. 


SEgJHT J disciplines, science fiction's princip, 
mmed^y to the east of Switzer- jnter ^ st in science is not exposition bi 


Despite the educational ideals of a whereHiiddyexpectstheappealofhcr 
handful of writers expert in both book to lie. Certainly not in the Effect 
rticHnlines. science fiction's principal itself, for thaunh her research orovides 


land, Essenheim has hardly a hotel; 
only a meagre wine industry, a 
one-plane airline, a three-man pop 
radio station (no television) and one 
bi-weekly newspaper typeset by hand. 
Rudi is engaged to be married, to a 
ten-year-ola scion of exiled royalty 
who has the money Essenheim badly 


s, science fiction's principal itself, for though her research provides 
i science is not exposition but her with same impressive techniques 
Science is plundered to and equipment, she deploys them in a 

_ 1 — » m. n i>ai,.Af!nnDl !Hp*l' C .1 i.n.kmit jimlriiiatJiMl 



newspaper typeset dv nano, proyijej j t sounds convincing, which lecture on tachyons: but the theory is 
KUdi is engaged to be married, to a Usually means authontatively muddled and the lecture perfunctory, 
ten-year-old scion of exiled royalty m y S (i^jng. Huddy saves herself from having to 

who has the money Essenheim badly y y B •. nmhp'fiirther bv eleefine a viewoolnt 

needs. While in England he must not The latest enablingrievice for time- ShysKnd 

be seen to be furthering any suspicious travel stories is the . Jachyonv _a aaleebJialfwayithrouS. She uise£ 
political schemes, but he dan be seen to subatomic particle ' whmh ^apparently bf^ majo/characSrs as vlew- 

be chasing young ladies. Hence the moves I faster than light ijnd therefore ^^“^Xe or anom even 
interest in Kate, who conveniently re! ativisticaily. backwards in time- The PP whom she is plainly'unln- 

possesses the kind of well-built beauty tachyon was introduced lo sf b y terested which makes unconvincing 
much admired in E^heim - anS Greaonr Benford Professorof Vhyscs 

would make an Bccentable mistress for at California ■ who did much of the ^ sowous naicn^a«c^ ur 


W CHRIS WINN TEREMY BEADLE 

While researching a projected book on the history of London 
I sewers, the authors accidentally penetrated the security system 

I protecting the 1 egendary Museum of Outl awed I nvemions! 
Revealed here for the first time are the amazing Inventions they 
discovered: the dry bath cover, the automatic homework machine, 


the foul food • 
transporter and 
much more.,: -A 
■ft All designed b^ ■ 
children bul ^ 
banned by adults. 




would make an acceptable mistress for at California, w 
Rudi while he waits tor his ten-year-old . original work on 
fUmcge to come of age. men used it to sh 


Foreign Affair, manages to be Ht 

sunabiv grown-up ; - even daring - Effecl Is a 
about these sexuafnratters because of a- fi„u«nn 5 
fine lightness of touch in plot arid ' 

characterization where other authors. "L. !n t 
Would signal. the Serious themes with * 
heavy solemnity. This is not its orijy ■ cc 


original work oii Ihe elusive effect ar ! d ^ Se^m^^ubwrt beK A^ur 
then used it to short-circuit causality in S h ? e h ^S^ bJ Skf San^k 
his award-winning novel Thnescape. 


rdiio MiiHHv’c imflpinarv Humboldt leader of the team and bearer of an i „ . 

Effect is a displacement o^qusntrttes of unsuspected torch t for Arthur's yhfc 

lacjiyops, which generates a local Mwy. ...... f 

reversal of time in a specially-prepared Tlie plot described above takes • : ■ : 

zone, in this case airarea of seft thirty p| ace . w ; t hin some : sixty' pnges; the J : 

miles off Tel Aviv. The plot of her remaining ninety-atld describe Luke s ; ;• .. 

book concerns Arthur •Smith, a anxieties (and Mory's. and others ) , ; 

scientist who falls overboard from the bc f ore ^, n d after. -Ttejf. plague • ,j ■■■QJ 

monitoring Submarint: The mart tne themselves vrilh questions, These. are ( ; ‘ * 


o Ewnhlir ii t u' rrS.Lh-^y the scientist who falls overboard from the bcfore ^ n d u f t er. The^, plague . , 
EssenheS^r? monitoring Submann^ The mart the themselves with questions, These . are . , ■ 

laneS tn oPt Si k crew oull out of the water; hoWeVeK is Ihe creative questions of growfng . 

initf^Mv^ rthKioh not Arthur but. an Israeli frorn ; the L; which they were in. the preceding 
we miff n^ != 5 K fourth century ac. The resolution of volume Time Piper. Luke, birelyin his 

• "curlouilv RfArniSri the mystery (depends on the team s. Mehjies.: seems brematgrely middle-. - Illustra 

'sheW^^n^ ' ro repeat^he-expenmem ^ed; He thanksTijs luCky stars. ^crjes, .. £o«s^ ( 

„?fii 5 • - le ^ s ? , l s ln , ,l ’ dn . d ls th v re ™ re 'exactly, and Arthurs ability, washed -§ tr ewihr arid tells people |o take a I 

I- 1 ^' A *?' a v WI Riirit Up on. i deserted bpuch. to . deduce inning jump. His colleagues are well- ' ! ' ‘ . 

aaBPW. inclined to it, .Rudi - w jiere he, is and when, and what he to ; do Jf matte r-of- fact, get the jim- . II . 


-Illustrated In ftill dolour 
, £3.95 pet ! | | 
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Forms of believability 





Roald Dahl 

THEBFG 
His most startling and 
. wonderful full-length story 
since Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory, profusely 
illustrated by Quentin Blake. 
(The BFG is the Big Friendly 
Giant) 224 pages* October 14 
0224020404 £6.50 

Willard Price 

MY OWN LIFE OF 
ADVENTURE 
At the age of 95, the bestselling 
author of 15 Hal and Roger 
Hunt zoo quest adventures 
now tells the true story of his 
own remarkable life’s travels 
through 148 lands. Illustrated 
- with 25 photographs and 2 
maps. 288 pages* October 21 
0224020692 £5.95 


Ann Martin 

K. M. Peyton 

Going Home 
0 19 271459 7 

Ken Whitmore 
Jump 

0 19 27146! 9 

Gillian Cross 

The Demon Headmaster 
019 271460 0 

Oxford Universily Press. £3.50 each. 

These days, any books which try to 
keep down costs should be applauded- 
that Is, if the material they provide is in 
any way worth having. Oxford 
University Press's new Eagle Books 
are designed for eight to twelve year 
olds, and ere aimed nl the school or 
public library. The first three volumes 
In this scries a re slender tales, nicely set 
out and illustrated, the print fairly 
large on good quality paper. The 
stories themselves are too slight by far 
for the usual twelve year ola, but the 

9 er child, or one with a reading 
m, should enjoy them. Certainly 
the plots are designed to suit a variety 
of tastes. 

All three are written with some 
competence: two tread warily on the 
borders of science fiction and the need 
to make the extraordinary believable 
inevitably brings problems that only 
talent can make credible. The best of 
the trio is the one firmly in touch with 
reality, K. M. Peyton's Going Rome. 
This author generally writes for an 
older readership with great and 
deserved success. Here, her elegant 
style, though simplified,- hits exactly 


world will end unless he persuades 
everyone on it to jump, all at the same 
time. This is because the giant 
"Magma", disturbed by human 
activities, is about to turn over; unless 
pressure is taken off the overweighted 
globe for an instant, the moles cannot 
repair the damage. With the help of an 
eccentric professor and an out-of-work 
actor this is achieved, but not before 
London has vanished into the abyss. 
The far-fetched idea is narrowly saved 
from too much whimsy by the pleasant 
competence of the writing; the author 
is completely at home in the country 
and the fantasy does not therefore 
seem too silly. The book ends very 
well: everyone jumps - but whether the 
world is saved or not is left to the 
reader to decide. 


The Demon Headmaster would, I 
suppose, qualify as a rattling good 
yarn, with the overtones of science- 
fiction to add savour to an old theme. 
Dinah and her foster brothers arc at a 
school dominated by a strange, green- 
eyed headmaster who holds most of (lie 
school in hypnotic thrall. Only a 
handful of pupils resist his spell and at 
the last minute succeed in thwarting his 
plans to dominate the country through 
the television screen during a school 
quiz programme. The book contains n 
television compare who specializes in 
revolting gimmicks and humiliation for 
his victims. ’The author carries this 


having. Oxford 

ESS: A particular past 


Gillian ' Cross 

Sandy AsnsR 
Friends and Sisters 
Gollancz. £5.50. 

0 575 03124 7 

"We've got to do something about the 
earthquake in Bucharest!", bursts out 
thlrteen-year-old Denise. And why 
not? But instead of sending her pocket 
money, she quarrels with her parents 
and goes on a failed hunger strike. 
When she turns out. also, to be clumsy 
and very self-conscious about the fact 
that she does not wear a bra while 
Maxine Fitzhugh takes a 32B, it seems 


WINTER QUARTERS 
Fop older childre n - a novel of 
haunting atmosphere about a 
gypsy quest. J44 pages, 
October 7. 

0224020358 £5.95 . 


Shei 

Sllversteln 

A LIGHT IN THE ATTIC 
-Top of the bestseller lists in ; 

• Amdrica:600,000 copies sold 
; in four months. A collection bf 
poems and drawings by ' a : 
master of the delectable ■' 
i outrage’ as the New York : 
Times Book Review calls 

Silyersteiii; Whose earlier 
bestsellers (hitherto , . 
unpublished in Britain) will : 
1 : also be published in. the nfaiY 
future by Cape.. .... 

■ : 176 pages, October 28; 
0224020633 £5.95 : ’ 


friend) to stay with their respectable 
aunt and uncle while their not so 
respectable mother is in hospital - a 
breakdown is implied, brought on by 
trouble with absent dad. Both hate 
leaving their scruffy home and are 
reluctant to be taken abroad on a canal 
holiday in France/ It turns out that 
French canalside life |s not lively: 
enough to please the adults and' 
although Mllly .finds the peaceful 
country , existence ■ increasingly' 

attractive, Micky becomes more and 
more upset by the cdnslant bickering 


country existence - in 
attractive, Micky becomes 
more upset by Ihe cdnstant 
around hini, . and . corres 


increasingly difficult; ■ Mllly decides 
:they must run away back to England. 
The account of their, flight is very 
believable ..and includes a delightful 
seqence In which the children reach the 
fatty-tale chateau previously noticed 
by Mllly from the boat, and find a meal 
laid out for the family’s return. Like 
Goldilocks, they, eat, sleep, are 
: discovered ahd run away. Needless to 
j.fy- they do succeed In reaching the 


The Royal Hair 


The Empress b five feet tall, 
her hair' ii six feet long 
and trails behind her 
In processions. 

Every morning 
I clean out her combs 
and prepare perfumed oils 
to dress her black strands. 

Today she sits on a silk cushion 
watching the snow fall. 

Her voice Is weak - her hair is damp 

and I can tell she Is drowning in a sea of tears. 

The tangles and knots 
are as thick as a jungle 
but I don't blind - my hair 
u twice as fine and shiny. 
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, credibly, with their mother; out of 
hospital and; Fred around to help. 

. With Jump one is on more 'difficult 

■ territory. Frederick the village boy is 

■ warned by a mole otie morning that the 


it in 


Julie O’Callaghan 


features in Jump, where a chat a*. 
with a smulnrly dreadful star & 
fnr better effect. Are wE? 6 
up on the rival media?) Buubffi 
atmosphere is rather well cS. 
this hook will undoubtedhSia 
more to children than to SpJKJ 

On the whole, then, this isaiaud,*. 
now ven Urn 


to order: the stories are sOghth rS 

r c >, 0V » l, ' Cd p,a P if 

to nil t i, c gap , LyoZ'Z 


,h T s ! rmus 

the other two authors shouldS 
expand their talents in future bff 


that we are in for yet another 
affectionate comedy of American 
adolescence. 

But this book is much odder. The 
central story concerns Denise's new 
friend, Ruthie Morgenthau, a 
mysteriously gloomy girl who has jusl 
moved to town with her recently 
widowed mother. Gradually Denise 
learns that Ruthie’s parents were 
concentration camp survivors and thni 
Ruthie, who has never been told the 
details of their story, is morbidly 
obsessed by the horrors of the 
concentration camps. Ruthie becomes 
more anguished when she is 
encouraged by her dynamic Aunt 
Sarah to be bat mitzvahed, thus 
publicly acknowledging the Jewishness 
which her dead father rejected. When 


Aunt Sarah - a prominent lod 
politician - is physically attacked td 
called “Jew bastard", Rahirt 
dilemma becomes unbearable and si* 
withdraws into complete apatfcj. 
Denise saves her by sending round (hi 
local rabbi. He solves all problem 
miraculously by persuading Us 
Morgenthau to tell Ruthie about to 
wartime experiences, which wu 
wretched but not horrific. Reassured, 
Ruthie proceeds to a triumphant 1st 
mitzvah. 

Ruthie ‘s relationship with to 
mother mid the looming memory of tk 
concentration camps are at the cored 
tills story. Unfortunately, Mu 
Morgenthau is a shadowy figure 
appears to combine acute and km 
standing depression m 
conscientiously meticulous work in 
dressmaker. Even when she at Iasi ttfe 
her story, she docs not emerge an 
distinctive character. The honor of (1* 
concentration cumps is made no ran 
real. It surfuccs only once, 
Ruthie shows Denise q heap d 
photographs of naked, skeletal wti* 
which Mrs Morgenthau *- moa 
improbably - keeps in her dresdst 
table drawer. Presumably this ilnjfe 
detail is intended to evoke the wbofe 
Holocaust, but I wonder how nuy 
younger teenage renders actuailykiuv 
much nlKiut It. Without [» 
background knowledge, Rnlnw* 
obsession remains, like to 
relationship with her mother, 
and colourless. 1 

Nor, although Aunt Sarah shot* 
“L'chaim!" and Ruthie pnw$ 
Hebrew chants, is there. 
exploration of the Jewishness w® 
Ruthie is being asked to affip- 
dead father refected it fiercely. At® 
Sarah clings to It fanatically and kM 
must choose, but the reader 
real Insight into the meaning of if 
choice. In conceplion, .this, » l 
powerful and gloomy, «■ toK 
improbable .book, but fn executiMiif 
slight and insubstantial. BecawcnJ • 
impossible for the reader w JR.: 
Rutbfe’s agonies, she seems ow* 
and spineless. The only character W 
show real vitality are Demsi, jj ■ 
family and her classmates. Aw 


Josephine Karavasll ■ £■“ 1 i" "-!? 1 . 1 !* 1° «“ hb »«■■■» out by 

= • ' • • excessively moralistic As makj f]g smells in the hailwavs fwith 

.CT~ .. ■ •" Itself ImpticUiv 


Shirley Hughes - 

Charfie Mooit arid the Big Bonanza 
Bust-up ... .*• i; _ 


remind young readers or 
sufferings of the Jews, but it 
ease, somehow Indecent . 
Holocaust less interesting man 
of Maxine Fitzhugh’s bra. 


The theme of the 

areas of lfiBY (the Intemig 


te& m her bUn Sounds (See - and 


SrjtettftM-w. 


Board oq Books for Young 
which was held this year ai t OgJ 
College, Cambridge from Sep««* 
6-10, was "Storv to 
Changing World ■ The 
papers Sven at the ccDf« eiK lv 
eluded ^On Faliy-tales 
Tales" by Eduard Petiska. 

Book storytelling" by 
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One to ten and beyond 


Lucy Micklethwait 

In the world of counting books, Eric 
Carle’s The Hungry Caterpiilar is hard 
to follow. Jeannie Barker has tned 
with One Hungry Spider. "One hungry 
spider spun a web between two 
branches. Three birds flew by . .". 
The pictures are photographs of 
stuffed insects set against an 
increasingly dilapidated web and a few 
twigs. It is not easy to make this type of 
ingredient look interesting and the 
author hasn't. 

The watercolour illustrations to One 
Two Number Zoo. are much more 
interesting. Each number is used as a 
frame to contain the appropriate 
amount of creatures flying or crawling 


miraculously uncluttered and it is clear 
that Hie illustrator has a superb sense of 
colour and a professional eye for 
design. Accompanying the pictures are 
rhymes, or rather ditties ("One fish/ 
cold fish/two fish/goldfish . . .”) of 
which some are better than others. The 
word “Zoo" in the title is a misnomer 
since few of the creatures would be 
seen in such a place - 1 fear that it was 
chosen merely to rhyme with ‘Two”. 

The third and last of the counting 
books in this selection is Who s 
Afraid? This is not a pop-up book but 


amount of creatures flying or crawling 
or swimming about in their natural 
habitats. All are finely painted, 
managing to be both detailed but 


Teddybears go Shopping is ii curious 
book. At first sight it appears to he a 
nonsensical jumble. Susanna Gretz’s 
teddybears with their droopy eyelids 
and benign smiles are now familiar. On 
the endpapers and title page they make 
their entrance, each coloured 
differently, each named and eRch 
dancing. They make a shopping list: 
“ice cream and peas, soap and cheese, 
cereal, buns and bubblebath . . and 
set off for the supermarket. They gel in 
a terrific muddle and the reader spends 
the rest of the book trying to remember 
which bear is called what and which 
items each is meant to be getting. This 
is the sort of pelmanism exercise which 
adults find extremely difficult but 
which small children find easy. By the 
way, no one forgot the ice cream. 

Rodney Pepptf's Run Rabbit, Run! is 
a pop-up book. Jan Piedkowski is so 
good at this medium that the work of 
all other pop-up artists tends to be 
disappointing. In Run Rabbit, Run! not 
very much happens when the tabs are 
pushed or pulled; this might be 
practical considering that this is a 


turn two flaps simultaneously and 
(here he is, bright pink and blue and 
breathing fire. “Not me”, says the little 
boy. None ' of the ghosts, spooks, 
goblins or pixies frighten him, but 
when it comes to the mice ... (I asked 
my four-year-old which of this 
selection of books he preferred and 
without hesitation, he chose this one. It 
goes . to show that there is no 
accounting for taste.). 

It may not matter to a child how 
crude the artwork is if the 
accompanying story contains some 
nasty or subversive element. However, 
I would argue that, since stories for 
under-fives have to be read aloud by 
some long-suffering adult, they should 
contain at least some aesthetically 
pleasing qualities sq that fun can be had 


simple story for very young children, 
hut it is not very exciting. Pop-up 
books should make up in animation for 
what they inevitably lack in length. 

The next three books nre the best of 
the present selection. All have clear 

C rofessional illustrations, all have 
umnur and all have simple solid 
stories which can be read aloud 
repeatedly wilhout jarring. Alfie' s Feet 
is Shirley Hughes’s second book ab- 
out Alfie and his little sister Annie 


she unpacks the entire contents of Jeannie Baker; One Hungrv Spider. 
the shopping basket onto the floor. Andre Deuisch. £4,95. tl 233 97329 6 


Benedict Find c a Home is about a 
hire! who is tired of living in u crowded 
nest with all his sislcrsand brothers and 
launches off in search of pastures new. 
He tries various inviting- looking nooks 
but none proves suitable and he ends 


up back at home. The pictures are 
economically painted in watercolour 
and Benedict himself is delightful. 


■ iiugovj ia au is. iw 

make a good story out of the most 
ordinary of childhood experiences 
and to depict with ease the chaos 
and humour of family life in her 
free-flowing illustrations. Alfie, like 
any other little boy, likes to splash 
about in puddles, so his mum buys 
him a pair of wellies. He puts them 
on ana goes splishing around the 
park but, for some reason, they feel 
runny, Finding they are on the' wrong 
feet Is a happy discovery. In the 
background Dad makes the coffee 
while Mum sits, careworn but con- 
tent with her shoes kicked off, and 
little Annie Rose goes unnoticed as 


Lastly there is Who Sank the Boat? 
by New Zealander Pamela Allen, 
author and illustratm of the award- 
winning Mr Archimedes' Bath. She 
continues on the theme of water and 
the bulk of things therein. A cow, a 
donkey, a pis and n sheep and a tiny 
little mouse decide to go for a row in 
the bay. Do you know who sank the 
boat? “Was It the cow/who almost fell 
in. /when she tilted the boat/and made 
such a din?/No . . As in Mr 
Archimedes' Bath the text could have 
been fuller, but no matter. This is only 
Pnmela Allen's second picture book. 
Her ideas are good and her Illustrations 
are very fine. 


Gabriella Stodiiart and Martin 
Baker: One Two Number Zoo. 
Hoddcr nnd Stoughton. £4.95. 
0 340 26435 7 

Ron and Atie van deh Meer: Who's 
Afraid? Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 
0 241 10731 8 

P. K. Roche: Piaid Bear and the Rude 
Rabbit Gang. Julie MacRae Books. 
£4.95. 0 86203 088 9 

Susanna Gretz: Teddvbears go 
Shopping. Ernest Berin. £4.50. 
0 510 0U132 7 


Rooney Pepp£: Run Rabbit , Run!. 
Methuen. £4.95. 0 416 22060 6 ' 

Shirley Hughes: Aifte's Feet. Bodlcy 
Head. £3.95, 0 370 30416 0 

Chris L, Demarest: Benedict Finds a 
Nome. Hamish Hamilton. £4.50. 
0 241 10839 X 

Pamela Ai.len: Who Sank the Boat? 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.75.0241 108586 


The magic of everyday things 


Kicki Moxon Browne 

1 

The horse-head fiddle is a Mongolian I 
stringed instrument made of animal 
hide and hair with a small horse’s head , 
carved at the scroll end: it is often used 
to accompany recitatives of a magical - 
character. Suho and the White Horse Is . 
the legend of how the instrument was | 
first created. It is a moving and 
beautiful story of love, treachery, 
sacrifice and death, and the healing 
mystical powers of music and this is a 
thoroughly pleasing book which seems 
to offer more on each re-reading. 
Although perhaps lacking in 
superficial appeal, the illustrations are 


Rude Rabbit Gang as a favourite book. 
Piaid Bear, a toytown bear, stitched up 
the seams, dressed in orange and 
yellow tartan and carrying bagpipes, 
sets off. with his best friends, Sarah 
Mouse, Rod Panda and Amanda 
Chicken, for a holiday at Dingle-by- 
ihe-Sea, But wherever they go there is 
the gang of rude rabbits being rotten, 
speeding around on bicycles like 
toytown hell’s angels, spoiling the 
seaside fun. Of course, they get their 
|»me-uppance In the end, thanks to the 
local policeman Finn Doggo. There is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with this 
story, 6qt it is unimaginatively treated 
and the illustrations are weak and 
lacking in character. 


superficial appeal, tne illustrations are 
quite magnificent, capturing the huge, 
sweeping expanses of the Mongolian 
steppes, the changes in colour and 
texture interpreting the underlying 
mood as the story unfolds. 

The Prince and the Firebird is the 
story taken from Stravinsky's ballet 
The Firebird (the libretto for which was 
manufactured from several different 
Russian fairy tales). The story-telling is 
clear and pragmatic, allowing the 
illustrator to shine, with her lush 
romantic vernacular. The book would 
be an excellent preparation for anyone 
about to see the Dallet for the first time. 
Like Krystyna Turska. Paul Galdone 
is an illustrator who specializes in 
folk tales. But while Turska s paintings 
soar and swirl in great florid shapes (or 
seethe in geometric patterns) 
Galdone's instantly recognizable, 
down-to-earth Une-and-wash pictures 
Seem quite humble by comparison. The 
Little Girt and the Big Bear is a likeable 
little folk tale, in which a small girl 
firmly but gently outwits a bear who. 
keeps her prisoner. It is distinguished 
by the way the two main characters 
break out into rhyme at key points and 


by a nice, soothing touch (often found 
in traditional tales): even the villain 
will always stick to his promise. 

Returning to the everyday, Friends 
is a cosy account of the friendship 
between thr^e animals, a mouse, a 
cock and a pig. We watch them spend 
the day together, roaring round the 
, countryside On an old bicycle (one on 
each pedal and one on the handlebars). 
They do everything together like true 
friends should, but at bedtime, having 
ail tried in turn the mousehole, the 
pigsty and the perch, they decide that 
they are after all quite different, and 
each sets off to his own bed to dream 
happy dreams of one another. Helme 
Heine's lovely, generous watercolours 
exude warmth and fun, and the animals 
are thubby and loveablewifhout being 
sentimental. Joseph's Other Red Sock 
is also about everyday life, but with nn 
element of the extraordinary. A little 
boy dressing in the morning can only 
find one sock. In looking for the other 
onfe, he finds something "funny, long 
and wiggly” sticking out of n cupboard, 
pulls hard, and out jumps on 
enormous, elephantine clothes 
monster with Joseph’s other, sock 
perched on its ear. Joseph gets his sock 
back after a bit of a straggle, and the 
monster retreats back into the 
cupboard, leaving "rather a mess" 
behind it. Joseph puts on his second 
sock and one shoe . . . and on the next 
page we see his other shoe right by the 
cupboard, with a monster hand poking 
round the side of the door. 

On the Way Home also features an 
ordinary child making reality a little bit 
more interesting. Claire falls and hurts 
her knee in the playground, and on her 
way home she meets no less than nine 
. of her friends, one at a time. They are 
all in turn treated to a different story, 
each more lurid than the next, of how it 
all happened. Only when Claire gets 


home can she let the heroic mask slip, ' 
have a good howl and be treated to the 
biggest plaster in the box by her 
mother. The story is arranged in the 
form of a strip cartoon in clear pictures, 
and the text contains a fair amount of 
consciously simple repetition, Tn 
effective contrast to the melodrama. 

In Mr Pinkerton's Hat , also partly in 
the form of a strip cartoon . we meet the 
routine-bound Mr Pinkerton, 
measuring out his life in little rituals, so 
time-consuming that he never has time 
,to do anything except keep his life in 
order. One day he discovers (hat his 
hat is a magic one. and that everything 
that he wishes for will appear from 
under ii. At first he enjoys the 
excitement of being able to conjure up 
endless toys arid snack^ 1 and fte even . 
dreams or admiration and feme. But 
soon things get out of control and 
finally he has had enough and gets rid 
of everything, including a tiger, who 
had arrived by mistake, and the hat. 
Mr Pinkerton buys n new liat, 
intending to start afresh - but on the 
final page, with the caption "The end?" 
he is seen with a liuge dragon emerging 
from under the new one. 

Bailies in the Bath is a surrealist, 
adventure at bathtime. A young girl 
takes a bath with her toy duck nnd her 
toy frog. The toys immediately stnrt 

_UL.n nn tl.au kimin In r*lvana«> 
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shapes of a cow, a monkey, n bulldog, - 
as they continue to assault one 
nnother.>: Meanwhile, plants begin to 
-sprout through the- bathroom floor . 
The whole room has soon turned into a 
jungle, and the bath itself becomes a 
squat little monster. Suddenly fhey are. 
all In a real jungle, face to face with a 
gjiastly monster. They escape down a 
steep path, leading to a pond. They. 
. dive Iq headlong. " arid emerge; 


triumphantly with a great splash out of 
(he bathtub, safely back in a bathroom 
once again free of vegetation. This 
curious book was an instant hit with 
some five year olds, who particularly 
relished (he mixing up of the animals’ 
heads. But the nook is described as 
being for children of all ages, and it 
certainly works on more than one 
level. Indeed just below the surface 
there runs a powerful thread of sexual 
symbolism, some of it of the most 
direct and unambiguous kind (at one 
point the girl stands naked in her bath 
while the frog straddles her buttocks 
from behind, gripping hei with hands 
nnd thighs). Some will find the book 
unpleasant on this account: after look- 
ing at the book all will agree that there 
.had. to be more thari oqe way : pf ' 
experiencing bnthtlme. . 

Yuzo Otsuka: Suho and the White 
Horse. Illustrated by Suekichi Akaba. 
Dent. £5.50. 0 406 06119 4. 

Linda M. Jennings: The Prince and 
the Firebird. Illustrated by Krystyna 
Turska. Hodder and Stoughton. £4.94. 

0 340 25557 9 

. Joanna Galdone: The Little Girt and 
' the Big Bear. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. , World’s Work. £4.50, 

0 437 42534 7 . 

Helme Heine: Friends. Dent. £4.50. . . 
0:460 06100.3- 

Niki Daly: Joseph 's Other Red Sock. 
Gollancz. £3.95. 0 575 03008 9 

Jill Murphy: Oh the Way Home. 
Macmillan. £4.50. 0 333 32431,5 

Rory O’Brine: Mr Pinkerton's: fiat. 
Illustrated by Claire Mumford. ■ '• ‘ . 

• Hamish Hamilton. £4.?Q. 0241 108195, 

Pettbr Pavey: Qatties in the Bath. < ■ 

; '. Hamish Hamilton .‘£4.50. 02411085^8 , , 


METHUEN CARE 






Picture Books ' 

SMALL HARRY AND THE TOOTHACHE PILLS 
Michael Palin (author). Caroline Holden (art 1*0 
What exactly is the secret of the Big A Tbothache Pills, and how 
VriU SmaO Hany cope with the very nasty njen who stoffhim in 
the street one day and demand that he telis them everything . , 
or else! In this funny but moving tale, the uniquely zany humour 
hf Michael PaKn(of Monty Pythod £ame)rs felly complemented by 
Caroline Holden's hilarious illustrations. £4.95 416217605, 

■ THE FRIENDLY BEASTS • ■ 

An Old English Chrlstmaa Carol - 
TomiedePaola (author and artiat) •. 

Tonje de Paola’s hand-lettered text and exceptionally beautiful . 
and luminous scenes entirely capture the simplicity of this Carol . 

- - in whidi each animal offers the baby Jesus hip own unique gift 1 

. . 84.504/ff 22200.fr, J: v . " 

SANTA CLAUS. Mauri Kunjhas (author and artist) 

Here is every ghfld'a chance to visit Santa’s post*office and 

:■ 'voriuoom8, whereriiey(M8hai^ theexdtementp(the,buikl-up _ 

: tb Christmas. and discover all Santa's secrets . i . . except bnel 

’--‘■Fulf lYllfilit- .u— fi. 


Read Aloud Books -for dukiren aged about 4 to 8 

MRS B’S FARM. Felicity Douglas-Home 
There are some wry unusual animals on Mrs B's farm . ... Cynthia 
the pig Hunks she is dig, Mr. Pips the banftm dock bafraidof 
' the dark, and Powder puff the Shetland pony is only waist' high 
tmdvety r\au^\ty\&3.5Q4}6 24740 7 " , .- 

THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OlP SNAKEY BOO- , 

Donald Bjaset ^ kee lia ' to' ' J3oo 

.ipuL ot Bridge ' . .Mhd^nga 
jopmey around the galaxy by magjcal'means! c; £3.98 ■ ' 
416224106 V 

Older Fiction _ : t V ^ — 

THE RELUCtANT VAMPIRE. ErlcMorec^nibe 1 ’ j 
'Eric Morecambea first .book 6ir children is ft fantastic ttle'of 
intrigue, sj^eUsafid vampire nagfe ; in which ponsteraatiiin. reigtia 
when a family of vamp&M disaster that ate of.fhfcrp is nb( a, ; -n 
vampke,.lxithurtiaill^ £A.$5.4f62586Q3 >;. 1 ' > I' 


HAUNTED CHILDREN. Alison Prince • ... 

■In these spine-tingling stories about real children, every-day . 
events develop into unusual, unexpected and often frightening / 

occurrences. They aH «wi? perfe<:dy ordinary dukiren , . . but • 

’ «h ■j-.i 'ii-o. uci oe ji in QQ&tM 9 * 


. Non-Fiction 

■ THE JOY OF BIRTH ABook for Patents and Children. ' 
Camilla Jeasel ; ’ - - r '. ' ... 

: 1 The excitement and erpotlonof (he experience ofhumari bHth,A 

• with emphasis on the way theWhale family laaffected fehwvuigjy 

, -conveyed by Cariiilla jesselk superb photograph^ sod brief, but . 

K J Informative text. &&.95416899706 : l. : ; . .. s . 

/ 1 REALLY WANT TO DANCE .7 " ; Ul7 . • " 

: SinwnI^e-S^t{jdK4bgreVl»r Y ' ^ 

• Following Uw day to d^ y^tfyp^ 

E .Ballet Lower ^hool; tms 

ifliKtrated with (itunrtdfe a fyepmUng, 7: 

tin tothe daifyfivifl:o(.iwtng ballet ■ v;7 .-''YY; 
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« Children’s Autumn „ 
Reading from Dent A 


lales of Fear 
and Frightening 
Phenomena 

An Anthology 

by HELEN HOKE 

In thia, her eighth horror i 

anthology complied for Dent, 

Helen Hoke presents a powerful 
new collection of stories with i j 

menacing overtones and 
masterful and unexpected, 
conclusions from sueh 
distinguished writers as Ray 
Bradbury. Sir Hugh Walpole. 

Q.B. Forester and Enid Bagnold. 

Age 11 + 30 September AB.9B 




Buddy 

NIGEL HINTON 

The compulsively exciting yet 
moving story of a young teenager 
and the anxieties he faces when 
abandoned by hia mother to oops 
with hia feckless out-of-work 
father and complex problems at 
school. 

AlJea 11-17. Available AB.M 


The Haunting 

MARGARET MAHY 

‘Barney, who la sight, has 
Insights which seem to he 
inhorlted but his older slaters, 
Investigating the disturbing 
olrcumstanaes, find the truth 
very different from family legend. 
Margaret Mahy'a observant eye 
for quarks of oharaoter and 
familial alignments has served 
her well in her first full-length 
novel for older readers, and her 
choice of words and phrases Is as 
saute and individual aa aver.' 
Hargery Fiaher, The Sunday Times 
Ages 10 + Available 14.96 

Sam's System 

A Guide to Computers 

rosemary court 

Illustrated in full colour by 
PATRICIA CALDEBHEAD 

The atopy of Barn's introduction to 
ft computer to satisfy hia curiosity 
presents the main elements -of a 
computer In an aoourate, faotual 
yet entertaining way. 

Agee 7-11 Available iu.98 


DENT S3 Welbeck Street, London WIM BLx 
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The kingdoms of the intellect 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

Peter Ward 

The Adventures of Charles Darwin' 
Illustrated by Annabel Large 
, Cambridge University Press. £3.95. 

0 521 24510 9 

In excessive conformity to the cruder 
expectations of (he laws of natural and 
sexual selection, the natives of Tierra 
del Fuego, when short of food in a hard 
winter, as Darwin tells us in the second 
edition of the Journal of Researches 
(1845), “kill and deyour their old 
women before they kill their dogs". 

In the unanswerable logic of a local 
boy this is because “Doggies catch' 
otters, old women no." And he also 
documented "the manner in which they 
are killed by being held over smoke 
and thus choked; he imitated their 
screams as a joke, and described the 
part of their bodies which are 
considered best to eat.” Darwin felt 
that “Horrid as such a death by the 
hands of their friends and relatives 
must be, the fears of the old women, 
when hunger begins to press, are more 
painful to think of; we were told that 
they then often run away into the 


mountains, but that they are pursued 
by the men and brought back to the 
slaughter-house at their own 
firesides!” 


Hie fictional hero of Peter Ward’s 
book, George Carter cabin-boy on 
HMS Beagle (“You will never have 
heard of me. To be honest I am no-one 
special, yet I know of tales to make a 
person's hair stand on end”) feels free 
to tell his nine to twelve-year-old 
audience all about it in his own words, 
but, probably quite rightly, derides to 
keep to himself the story of the small 
Fuegian boy who, dropping a basket ol 
sea-eggs, had his brains beaten out by 
his father against the rocks. 

But then Darwin himself is as perfect 
a father-figure ns anyone could wish. 
And George, his inseparable snuill 
companion, having (aught the grcul 
ma D how to got into a hammock 

without immediately comingoul again. 


learns many equally precious secrets in 
return. 

"Dust, George! Dust! Think of it!” 
shouts Darwin, three hundred miles 
out from the coast of Africa. “Why, 
sir”, cries George, "I dusted your enhm 
only last night. ,r Ye( this is no ordinury, 
housekeeping kind of dust, but (lie 
clouds of particles which another, 
rather better-known young voyager 
"looked particularly after" in passing 
the Cap de Verd fifteen years later. 
T. H. Huxley on HMS Rnttlcsnnkc, 
describes “the dust mentioned by 
Darwin”, the fine cargo of the high 
atmospheric winds, containing, among 
the gravity sieved soil nnd powdered 
rock, spores of Africnn nnd (ns Darwin 
correctly thought) South American 
plants, the potential colonizers ol 
newly-raised islands. 

George misses the cercmoiunl 
shaving of initiates as the Equator is 
crossed, hiding out in a sail locker on 
the sensible premise that he has 
nothing to shave; but he helps to quell n 
revolution, comes under fire from u 
Buenos Aires gunship (“A cannonball 
flew straight for my head! Desperately 
clinging to the yardarm, I ducked just 
as the missile pnssed over”), and, 
temporarily deserting ship to ride with 
Mr Harris nnd Dnrwin across the 
pampas, is spirited away by a guucho 
on a private pumn-hunting expedition 
and attacked by Indians, lie eyeballs a 
rhen in a recJbed (“The bird hissed 
horribly at me as I fell backwards in 
fright. It flapped its wings, and aimed 
one foot in my direction'’); usurps the 
place of Syms Covington H-uldler 
and boy to tlie poop cubin ’), Darwin's 
actual servant . on the expedition to 
Puntn Alta, where the gigantic hones 
of the extinct nrmudillo-like Mvlodon 
Darwitm, the Megatherium, the 
Megnlonyx and the Toxodon were so 
dramatical iy disinterred from an 
upraised bed of sand and gravel ami 
sheils; and lie is caught in the IR34 
Valdivia earthquake. 

This literal nnd conceptual shaking 
of mind nnd bod v (“New I began M 
understand die words of Mr Dai win 
when he told me of the power of the 
earth below, which can twist and 
change the surface") makes George . as 


School songs 


Illustrated by ^ 

f ch,n, . r ‘« of regi* mat folk i»I& : 

/ sornvh.uint|ng,.bui all a powerful roixuirc <tf thr TKffflf : ‘ ■ * 
.9 fii\d Inexplicable csscmkil u> folklore , ' '1 

-.O 9?4?f! 4 * ■ j 

. 0 ; A^iirUI' DHJTSCtJ ' 


Alan Blackwood 

R. A. Smith — — - 

Bilie Bell Hill Games 

Kffl D,vid McK “ 

0 7226 5726 9 

Sylvia Barratt and Sheena 
hodge 

orSfj ™ B 2 Cka95 ' 

' th 5 ^ nost fruitful source of 

iff P&n7°K ri ' a s i^ ay i! 

television ’ Kaa ' 0 - cinema, 

■3EK& «£»«, all the 


SLi-S i ,wn ' wiegorizinu their 
games (skipping, two-bull, clapping 

n,M \ BO j n l' wmmoriying now 

* ellin » Juwn ‘heir 

Er ? ume,, nics notating 

their musical refrains. The pages are 

Hrnu/ m0 K fr'y.* 111 wilh jaunty little 
?eSi n ofL b 0 y m ?“ V H ,d r M S Kcc J ha ‘ have a 

A,LS -y rS" d ubout ‘hem. 
eMhCflJ 5 U m . ay **'} doubl if many 

he hSn msel ' VflI wiU h««hcr with 

authore^SSSJ "i" SCnsC ’ UTC lrue 

’ an , d ‘"dr interest is in playing 

meat ijd * C ° mp " a,ion *» * 

• n 0f "wre practical value n Tinder . 
Box, a varied collection of over sixtv 


it did Darwin himself * \ 
And Alfred Rubki'&Jt ■ 

AXi™ 1 * 

suddenly the thatch (Lfi 
nnd shake ns if an 

galloping over it, an/fi 

afterwards my bedshooffi l 

for an instant I f. 

m New Guinea, innwfS i 
wlnelt shook when an oK ' 
“> roost on the n £ 1 ! ' 
remembering that 1^1 
solid earthen fioor, I said toi 
Why, it's an earthquake" T. ' 

George Cnrlcr rides , J 
tortoise on the Galapagos ad.? 
eoconut-cnling crab 6 d H 
islands; he witnesses most offtf, 
oiid FizRoy’s recorded quiJ, : 
Creation (and slav’ery); sottA - 
rest of his life as Able SeitEJ 
one of his friend's books, f: 

Species, in a Plymouth boofab ' 
learns that “this DanrinfS 
created a dreadful nunpns.IV , 
has turned the whole world ■ * 
down and has mode enemiai 
circles. " And Ihis Jii/tebooMfe 
excellent introduclkm to « ^ 
readers to that dreadful nunju ' 

Annubel Large’s bold ifan '■ 
arc as good as the text , and hw pa ; 
ol Darwin's microscope, drnii ! 
the one in Down House wfitoot 8 . 
Darwin as an anonymous pratth j 
a fellow student at Cambn^tN 
be later discovered to be hipra : 
friend Herbert) is parting " 
The acltial instrument on the n / 
was a smaller, portable imimici 
lower fHiwcr - but no roatirc *1 ■ 
funnel-tike enclosure of ban 
slide' t able nnd its mirror kV 
brackets to a brass coiuaa 4 
descends to n primitive wooda*-’ 
it is tike Bnlzac's coffcHtF 
luliMiumic object; it isnli.p#’ 
staring at its image for long 
(he tfiouglils which once cdWifc, 
its now-quicsccnl eye i^P*' 
tempted back from the 
and wholly invisible klajdoosrf*- 
intellect. ' K 


cliiidrcn’s songs, drawfioiidft 
purls of (ho world, tom\ rtj® 
some .specificnlly cornpo*M-T«|i 
arrungements, somcrinw • ' 
separate melody line, wyj 
simple. These are wppwjjj 
chord signs for buddlni jtiitiJWf 
a quick guide to mw 
positions), and many b® 
suggestions on how cam w* 
include other “isiruinentt^* 
recorder, drums, 
tambourine. One .JjTjJ 
demonstrates how hanoip^ 
be used to enliven ihe.PjJ. 
The h<Hik is primarily 
teachers. It has large. 
laridscupc-formal P^f S3 
in u soft but strong cover. A«L 
biH»k this, for the junior k* 00 
or play room. ’• "h 


‘THE FAVERSHAMS* 

- ‘ BY ROY C6RRARD 
A n,w Picture book with i rharmlojl, eccentric 
Victorian flavour £4.95 All ages 

^HAQNqSPQWERHOUSE’ 

BY DICK KING-SMITH 
Illustr. Mary Rayn«r <4.9S flUl'O yr$ 

"A winner every time" - Mother 

•THE JULIAN STORIES* 

BY ANN GAMERON 

Iflustr. Ann Strugnell’ £4.95! 6_0 y r? , ' 

Beguiling cafes of evqryday magic . :■■■ 


' Wsplntf dQMeral /"ol!* f0rm of 
; ■ mackeracker^ e fh. m «nie 

■■i; nins that-Mi with ludhsimEal J 0 ? flnd ' 

; as « Skipping tS?2 JffiBWllB . 

;■ The ' riogahs an^- hk™ P^ °^halk. . 
: r hyth(ns;ife age-ofd^Lm",?.! ; 

. ; of foK,cilvjiy?: !‘ 

imstiSS&s&z 


Cornish 


■’] rCdw^i^bu^ 


■’! 






Tor Luty 

ThHait message to come In 

r H mo «rlng over the wires 
wrreiirtf down on an foiand farm; ' 

S“S " ^" “nylag e lamp sipstalra . 

S» mi* Far, 

Winking back In answer. . - T 

Next morning. It wei gone. 

But not a breath of breeze would stir V 
Thrmlld, sah-stiiTentd air, , '.'J 

UrOutter the hendkerchlevw hpld up by woff 

01,1 slowly jn the stupid «»Ini 

With tiny flogs drooping from ohe arm* , 

VO* • 

. 7* rto w ' could surrender. ! 
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Handing out good advice 


Mary Warnoek 


time in their company. | can 


remember, at a slightly more advanced 
age, pretending to be pretty, jolly 
tomboy girls of Angetu Brazil, or 
Dorita Fairlic Bruce, Dimsic a Prefect, 
the Madcap of the Fourth and so on. So 
I can imagine children playing the role 
of the jokey, though anonymous, 
’’kids’’ in the Mayle and Robins 


Peter Mayle and Arthur 
Robins 

Grown-ups and Other Problems 

Macmillan. £4.95. 

0 333 32601 6 


Miriam Stoppard 


Talking Sex 
Collancz. £4.95. 
0 575 03150 6 


gallery; plotting against grown-ups, 
seeing through their strategems, 
eploiting them, playing one off against 
the other: "The nearest sources of 


not played down. Perhaps she under- 
estimates the factor of embarrassment 
in talking about sex. It may be that 
teenagers want to: but. for many, the 
appropriate, nnn-sniggering vocabul- 
ary is missing. Their parents, too, whom 
on the whole, Dr Stoppard is inclined 
to castigate for their reticence, may be 
more inhibited than she allows by the 
wmeral sense that they are likely to be 
(nought bossy and disapproving, even 
where that is not their intention. Also 


Young scientists 


F, W. Kellaway 


Philip Watson 
L iquid Magic 


0 416 24230 8 
Light Fantastic 
0 416 24240 S 

Methuen/Walker. £3.95 each. 


Piccolo paperback £1.25. 
0 330 26752 3 


money are your parents. They get it by 
working for it, and they probably give 
you a little each week to buy vital 


parents may be plagued by the ques- 
tion when to talk about sex; ana this 


Bill Stewart 
Yon and All the Others 
Kestrel. £4.95. 

0 7226 5689 0 


you a little each week to buy vital 
supplies like ice-cream nnd comics. But 
for real money - the kind that buys 
bicycles - you can’t expect them to pay 


partly means how old should titeir child- 
ren be when they tulk, partly whether 


up without giving them a nudge in the 
right direction”. There follows a list of 
ways in which the nudge may be 
administered. The basic dishonesty of 


These three books are all designed to 
give good advice. But how does one 
publish a book of advice? How can 
advice be made to do for everyone? In 
questions of personal relationships, 
unlike, say gardening or cooking, the 
advice may seem never to be quite or 
even nearly applicable to the 
individual. On such questions, advice 
must come to people one by one, after 
the whole complicated saga has been 
told. Who does not think herself 


aamtnisterea. t ne oasic dishonesty ot 
the book is that, if you did try to be like 
these knowing children, you would in 


these knowing children, you would in 
fact be playing the grown-ups’ game. 
Hie book is written oy them, and for 
them. Just as the Madcap of the Fourth 
turned out in the end to be the saviour 
of the honour of the school, so these 
odious uppity children will turn out to 
be the saviours of middle class 
conformism; and that is the purpose of 


it should be over breakfast, or in some 
special setting , thus, on the one 
hand risking interruption just at the 
interesting bit, on the other, the atmos- 
phere of the dreaded “private speak”. 
Again perhaps she says too little about 
those napless teenagers, not so few, 
whose problem is not how to manage 
their sexual experiences but how to 
manage the lack of them. The drendful 
fear that they are too unattractive ever 
to gel involved in any such thing, the 
absolute need, indeed, to be “attrac- 
tive”, these are not much discussed. 
There are, after all, tremendous press- 


The enquiring mind of the primary 
school aged child takes a lot of 
satisfying. As Stevenson had it “The 
world is so full of a number of things". 
Books which help to answer some of 
the everlasting questions of the young 
about the wonderful things around 
them are therefore always a ooon. In a 
particularly lively series of titles under 
a "Science Club" umbrella, two which 


deal with light and liquids offer a 
surprisingly large amount of accurate 


information (two more on air and 
motion are published at the end of this 


month). Is 
information 


fore important, that 
is often educed from 


treatment of colour: advice on 
constructing a "whizzer wheel” (a disc 
in which segments are painted in the 
colours of the rainbow and spun to rive 
the impression of white light) is 
followed by suitable associations of the 
primary red, green and blue to produce 
the secondary yellow, magenta and 
cyan, and then by the concept of filters. 
The reader is involved throughout in 
making and doing things, rather than 
just being told certain taels. 

Similarly in the book about liquids 
there are simple but effective 
experiments involving, for example, 
surface tension and crystallography. In 
the former a "silver skier”, made from 
aluminium foil, is placed upon water 
on to which a drop of washing-up liquid 
is placed and we are shown 1 what 
happens. Then programmes for 
"growing” crystals introduce the well- 
known patterns and also include a 
recipe for making sugar-candy, in "a 
delicious experiment because you can 
eat the result”. A chapter, "liquids to 
gas", on change of state brings in ideas 
of enzymes, bread-making and 


the book. I seriously doubt, moreover, 
whether six-year-olds would find it 
funny. Children of that age are not able 


ures, not just from contemporaries 
(she talks of the competition) but from 
advertising, comics, sex-shops, por- 
nographic videos, pop music, indeed 
the wnole atmosphere of urban life. 
Nevertheless, even though it has omis- 
sions, it is a good, educative and kindly 
book. 


unique, not a type or specimen,' like 
everyone else? ft is this conviction that 


to be sufficently detached from their 
own lives to think of themselves as 


explains the popularity of agony 
columns. We read them out of 
curiosity, to find out what other people 
are like. If the problem and its solution 
seem to have some reference to 
ourselves, then this is, itself, a private 
matter, to be decided by ourselves. We 
are not being type-cast. 


members of a class or kind. If they love 
stories, it is because they identify the 


simple experimentation by the young “.'ll" 

readers themselves, rather than being 

uh mat didnetlcflllv flotation and the chemistryofacids and 

set out didactically. alkalis. Throughoul, the step-by-step 

In the second book there are instruction.!;, with dear coloured 


It could be argued, then, that all 
these'books, and others like them, are 
a waste of time and money; indeed they 
may bethought positively harmful. For 
even if you reel you are not the person 
to whom the advice is offered , you may 
like to pretend that you are. You may 
adapt your behaviour to fit the 
stereotype in the books. 


This danger is most obviously 
relevant to the book by Peter Mayle 


characters with themselves or imagine 
what it woutd be like to be that 
individual person. They are not yet 
even amateur or part-time sociologists. 

The teenagers for whom the other 
two books are designed are certainly 
capable of identifying with their 
age-group, and their problems 
are real enough. Miriam Stoppard's 
book has the great advantage of a per- 
fectly explicit title. It is. and is 
pieant to be, primarily about sex. It has 
good, clear anatomical drawings, and 
even in the other pictures the people 
look human. She starts with the ques- 
tionnaire she sent out to a number of 
teenagers, and site quotes extensively 
from their answers. There is therefore 


Bill Stewart’s book which is also 
kindly-disposed, covers the same 

f [round. But it is so patronizing, so de- 
Eberately down-market, so careful to 
make no social assumptions that might 
offend, that the end result is to destroy 
confidence. The cover has a picture of 
an astonishingly ugly girl with a bottle 
of coke and an overturned plastic cup 
beside her to show that you and I too can 
have a lovely lime at the Youth Club 
(and the illustrative parable of the girl 
on hef, first evening in the new district 
where she has come to live Is nothing If 


consideratons of reflection and 
refraction, the spectrum and 
photography, and of light and energy- 
Technical terms arc not dodged ana, 
while attenuated definitions or 
explanations sometimes fail to suggest. 


let alone convey, the complete story, 
there is little that is misleadins. or that 


there is little that is misleading, or that 
rriight need to be unlearneawhen a 
later, more academic, scientific study is 
undertaken. 

The "things to do” are sensibly 
selected, with instructions logically set 
out arid including just about the right 
amount of guidance. Especially to be 
commended are the safetv precautions 


commended are the safety precautions 
contained in the notes (they appear 


not fast-moving, love.at fljrst sight and 
all). The discussion of the mam emo- 


and Arthur Robins. It is a real question 
who this book is meant to be for. 


the reassuring sense that what she says 
comes as much from her potential 


Internal evidence suggests that it is 
designed ostensibly for six or seven- 
year olds, readers, but not very fluent 
readers, who prefer large print and a 
lot of pictures. The sexual advice, too, 
Is geared to those whose problems with 
the opposite sex are confined to 
questions about how to avoid spending 


comes as much from her potential 
readership as from herself. It is easily 
imaginable that teenagers will read this 
book; and even if they conceal from 
their contemporaries that they have 
done so, they will secretly feel that 
Miriam Stoppard is their friend. The 
value-judgments are cautious, but not 
too cautious; and at the same time the 
Intense potential pleasures of sex are 


all). The discussion of the mam emo- 
tions likely to upset personal relations 
(the four Monsters) is naive and sim- 
plistic; there are some dogmatic asser- 
tions about infantile sexuality. It is, in 
short, a book to arouse all possible cri- 
tical hackles. Perhaps there are people 
ignorant and innocent enough to find it 
useful; but it carries with It the unmis- 
takable air of a lecture to the mentally 
handicapped -nice, kind, sympathetic, 


contained in the notes (they appear youi 
fittingly in both books) on “laboratory wish 
procedure”, Dangers and the need for t way 
. cleanliness and tidiness, properly!,: yip— 
emphasised. ' ’ 

But It is the application of inductive ncei 
processes that has a special appeal. It is “ SUp 

indeed arguable that it .would be poeti 
advantageous for this technique to be pane 


alktiiis. Throughout, the step-by-step 
instructions, with dear coloured 
illustrations, encourage participation, 
perception and inference. Inevitably, 
with such a wide range of topics in each 
forty-eight-page book, something has 
to be sacrificed. The science must be 
pruned to essentials related to the 
suggested practical exercises, with 
most ramifications omitted. Para- 
doxically, this could be one of the 
strengths of the series. The works are 
not intended to be textbooks, nor even 
school primers (though they might be 
eminently appropriate in a junior 
class). They are not written for adults. 
They are designed, and most 
successfully, to appeal to individual 
youngsters, or a few companions, who 
wish to enjoy themselves in an active 


employed -even more frequently. 
Sometimes, of course, it Is necessary to 


(for the handicapped too are human) 
but not, I suspect, of much appeal to 
.the teenager who has got beyond the 
birds and the bees. 


Sometimes, of course, it Is necessary to 
. tell the young reader what to look tor, 
or what, to expect to happen; more 
helpfully, the briefing for an 
experiment Is detailed, but with the 
operator left to observe and deduce 
results. As an instance there Is the 


The Schools' Poetry Association has 
recently been formed in order to 
"support and promote the teaching of 
poetry in schools". A small advisory 
panel has been set .up • and the 
Association aims to produce a journal 
with reviews and articles, to publish 
teaching materials and to organize 
local poetry festivals and conferences. 
Details are available from David 
Orme. The Secretary, Schools’ Pqetty. 
Association, do Twyford School, 
Winchester, Hants SOZliJLNW, 


The voice of the street 


George Szirtes 


Wes Magee 
AU the Day Through 

Evans. £4.95. 

0 237 45597 8 


this is a pop-Rousseaulstic premise that, 
the kids are all right and everyone else 
isn’t, 

All the Day Through , which gives us 
best and worst (not quite enough of the 
best in my opinion), is a thematic 
anthology in that it traces a child's day 
from waking and breakfast, through 


that adults pretending to be children 
tend - to look more pedantic than 
childlike. 


OTHER 


Arguably the finest of anthologists this 
century wag Walter de la Mare, a poet 
who is conspicuously missing from Wes 
Magee’s All The Day Through. 


school; the afternoon and evening, to 
night with ito.ghouls and ghosts. Most 


Conspicuously for this reader, that is, 
for whom , Peacock PI? is a most 

SUnftnnr . 


uigiu Willi iw.guuww j 

poems do share the concept of the child 
as the much-put-upon noble savage. 
The book starts with “I woke up this 
morning" by Karla Kuskin which 


However there are worthwhile 
things as .well, which, on the whole, 
tend to look and sotind more like 
poetry. The anonymous playground 
: chants Certainly deserve a place Jitter 
ahd/ soqfe .i.McoJfonU a 

wandered in from the adult world: 


Vernon SdanneH’s "The Apple-raid..’, 
Alan Brownjohn’s '“Parrot" (on a 
different level), R. S. Thomas’s “The 
smile" j John Cotto'n’s “In the kitdhen” 


concentrates on the plight of the dear 
ono as he faces the cruel impatience of 
die adult world. Brian Lee’4 “Bad dog" 
has the child yearning for the thrills of 
mud tjqd blood epjoyed by his lost dbg 
while adults merely threaten the errant 
hound with slow starvation. Gareth 
Owen’s working-class -schoolboy 
articulates bis aHehatiori in "Our 
school". Thbre is something po-faced 
in these poems' which becomes the 
mirror , - image, of old-fashioned 
improving verse. 

. Then there are the celebrations of 
normality, which is fair enough if 
limited.. Drinking fountain’’ observes 


superior 

poems. 


collection 
But since 


of children's 
reviews of. 


makjng too much noise about 
individual poems. There Is, however, a . 
point to be made about the tone of any- 
nnthology, and recently there has been 
a tendency for children’s verse to carry , 
“ r 9* the 'Street rather, than the 
Hundred Acre Wood. This to some 
extent is to the i good 1 Iri that it 

■ COncnntratas ° II I ,1 ■ 


funny, 


memorable, furthermore It has ;a 


S ure ttrecrgcpredecUhes to 

• Of Miners .;.in<ftvianin(4u '• nnn 


limited." DfinUng fountain’’ observes 
the fact thaUh public parks dnnking 
fountains fend either to shoot up your 
nose Or lie; doggo. “Whaf dq.yoh 
collect?**, by Wes Magee himtelf Is .a 
five-verse list of things people roUect. 
The jeyt npnsanSe poems whlth like 


DIIUIV 1 v 

and the splendid “From the classroom 
Window" by John Walsh, where for , 
once; adult and child , are united Jn 
mutual off-guard; contemplation of . 
some dark nr trees, Otherwise there 
are plenty of kids and not enough ■ . 
.children; I piiss the essentlally.normal • 
child .who can spend, half sua h°ur 
watching insects running between the 
-cralcq ptplhygrbund concrete. Not yefy 
much here for; him. •• 

One dUtraiitlng asppet of the'boqk Is 
lhA setting of the text in light and fqtand . 
sans-serifs which are very difficult to ■ 

: read. I take the point (hatthyse are the , y 
sort of letters teachers *rjte oh the, ... 
blackboard, but not as small asthis nor 1 

■ 4 s dOM.io«thfer.;N^ ; 

ink illustrations; the p^epis tend tqfioat . .* 


Frances Hawkeraricjflruce Campbell 

fieri P^dfotjrs<5 H Sfb bOt children in ottier y : ' 
countries. The books describe the life-stvle of children 
who live in four different countries iri Asia looking at 
their village^ their homes, their culture and their 
religion. Each book has a lively textand.superb ... .. 
■.photographs of .the children in their native . . 

; environment.’ ,.. ) • v ; ,v, r ..V - • ■?,> . . '• V' 

Children of the Meo Hill Tribes 0 237 29317 X 
Festival of, the Full Moon irt Bali 0 237 -293188 : . 

.! My Hon?eiii -V MonAstery ln Nepal d237 i93196 
Search, for a Maglc C^afp^lih J^htnjf O 23729326 X ■ j 
v Ehch book£1 . 50 hoirj ■ net' Vv ;';.| ' y \ • •' 



;•>' For inspe^tiqn cpp/e6 pte.aseti ck the titles required f ? 
. and return the ^clvertisem ent'vyith your name arid , 

• address to; . - ‘ 


.“My’ Jane." among 
V Obvious unease about some 


^ who'.'is bpttf 8’ijocr •hod?k ! 


RUS^II Sqqafe. jLdndbpM/CI&SBX 


rw 1 

Evans 
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International images and a sense of style 

_ . , abnndoned a merely illustrative effect personalities and privat' visions in illustrating talent 


Julia Briggs 


O. Bozejovskv and 
V. Rawennoff 

Modern European Children’s Book 
lUiutrators 

120pp. with over 200 illustrations. 

Bohem/Huichinson. £20. 

0 09 149350 1 



muucuitjpprenensiun. wungrcaieror cmiaren sown ari wont, uiey nave pan 
lesser subtlety, pictures are challenging rather less attention :o children’! 
their traditional dependence on text, tastes. 

even asserting their ascendancy over it. Do children like large picture books 

nr is it we. as narents. teachers anr 


s illustration, accompanied by their own lj s t. s of ;. ncl 

photograph and some minimal details publishers s Vffl)oB *E 
i. of age and plaee of 1 raining. They come |, u niarkei ihn tSSS, ?* !**» 

d from all over Western Tiurope, but 1 ,he ^balnjed 

? limi. Ih^.. t.Mi r.. , ]...■ 


piviM.w wwwnw,, U | „g C Hnu pi Htu 1 1 min iiu. 1 1 icy come 
This can be seen as the outcome of a P[ ls - !t we ’ a ? P arents - teachers and f rom n n over Western Europe, but 
scries™ d^erorments S book maZ^or^h^^^ exactly how they were selected ren, .tins 

oroduction which after oustina the m . , f.? r L t . ne * n, 1 iniflH children somewhat mysterious, nor is this 
Lstraiors from adult fiction"® he^ belie? ~ Xe iSSi editor’s prefnee 

proceeded to replace their work in lMe-f“raar Babar books (thoughtfully traiislnted into German, 

non-fiction wid, photography. By the detLdTnoramff 


, . - . — ’ . ■■■■ — illustrators from adult fiction, then 

through Bohem s catalogue of proceeded to replace their work in 
HhZfZlL E “ r °P eaf ' Cfl <Mr™ s Book non-ficlion with photography. By the 
lliwtrumrs is to confirm what a glance 1920s nnd 1930s only the most 


certainly like big books - up to a point, clarified by the editor’s preface 
Di lter L . or, £ ,nal (thoughtfully translated into German, 
large-format Babar books, whose English, French, Spanish ami Italian), 
detailed panoramas seemed almost big which voices various pious pint mules 
enough to climb into, certainly concerning the publisher’s res- 
fasci nated my own generation, as did nnnsi bill tips tn th* unnnu mui i.t 


nati(infflfic| ,C nn y d 43^ 

lererepresenled.inthM 

the similarities of the workiT 
more sir kino tha„ 


... “ wuiu. origin, ivniiar, euner packed up altogether or i,.iJ , — 1 “l principles, me amsis pumisneu ny me 

!?r!fT^i SC ^# " pa ^ <: ' , llslratlonsiJo,Tllnatc were reduced to working on school ™m;!? e o d, J n ~ e ! r dl ^ erent Wi ys, tbe Swiss firm of Bohcm, the catalogue’s 
for r m i U J a . IC i tCX,s ’ often son ® s ’ texfs or ephemera: A First Book of .h" f ^ CU iar ^ producer, are naturally wcll- 

I? 1 Ik ^ a ! es or n cut-down Physics or Ethels Summer Term at St b ppy ™ tb % f ?. n,l . liar . and represented, making up nlmost a fifth 

aKL SSSLiSTS h gjgg **:- _ ,h ‘ &•***+*■ M° re p“? 4li "8- 

RnvmnnH nrlnn,', T/._ ‘ 


wn Physics or Ethel's Summer Term at St " flppy ™ b L^l !f s S, f- d re P resent ed, making up nlmost a fifth 

or Hfidergard's. But after the war, a c . m0 £ e effectively since, of the total number. More puzzling. 

In improvements in colour-reproduction m j ljar ciiaracters then, is how the others were chosen, 

hf> « ,.»u .... il. continued their adventures from one -U r i ... 


f Occasionally, as in improvements in colour-reproduction 5S.5.,? . fem j Uar characters 
Raymond Briggs s The Snowman, the processes, as well as the growth of an |h e,r sdventures from one 

«* d,M Pf aa « a'tagelher; it may be rnternmional market fo? children^ ^^efo the next. To the trained eye, 
deliberately counterpointed to the hooks whose minimal texts eased |he P^res of Jean de Brunhoff and 
pictures, as in John Burninghnm’s Iranslation problems, encouraged a K a l fh | e en Hale might appear amusingly 
SS? books : °r the pictures may number of artists Zirn ro chffren’s S fe d ’ , bul . ? ?he . cbild the y were 
m.Kif y u hc t mSc ves , b y an c,i ahornte books as a means of self-expression- informative, precise and 

p^llcity stum, as d i( f Kit Williams's these not only provided a SnveS soUd ' Untainted by the 


“j «>■ ciauuims book 5 as a means of self-exoressinn- — :ry'—ov_ pmw uuu 

publicity stunt, as did Kit Williams's these not only provided a convenient S0 ^ d ' Untainted by the 
elegant visual riddles in Masquerade, show-case for their work but more ®*. ntimenla h. 2 u , 8 influence of the 
iEnnl? » CQ i? S ' , as 1 u 50 raan y recenl recently have offered some guarantee D,8n ? y stu ^ 0 ' were nevertheless 
J books i. ‘t’S ar,j s | has far of dissemination over Europe Artists ge ?. ubie pictures, and as such 

exceeded any Limiting brief, has have Icnmt to SpTess their T tc ■ distinct . from the hne 


express 


theft T te . distinct from the hne 
,neir illustrations, with colour tinted or 

■ blocked in, that characterized most of ar[ : st , the 

the work of their predecessors - Crane !EJ n r 

Bab, r «iid P OfW™braks y i!raVta noMnn"pii; 

SB? MM 

probably not be the most satisfactory from one boc 
place to begin a search for the major. Wildsmith’s 

In the name of : 

r „ c , camp. C'hnrlc! 

:r : . Sisson 

Charles Causlev ~ 

Tta Sun, j>mclii|i iChrlstlan Verse link between 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping gods", nnd ub 

Kestrel. £6.95. m the arts" he 

aft* 

: kSSWu,® sara 

An anthology of Christian verv « J* 115 pub,lsh 

■ SssVsip? 

^ ^Hors are u y nU k T ^ 

« - Wssi arsi- aSSr 

Index of books r 

J°an Aikeij; 'Tht '.Way to 'iVyfa.' a.-. A.... 


and original, and few artists either in -bin , Pl( -rtko_wski. Nor docs the 


and original, and few artists either in 
this collection or out of it can rival their 
clarity and confidence. 

r Jjj. ai 7 case > Modern European 
Childrens Book Illustrators would 
probably not be the most satisfactory 
place to begin a search for the major. 


In the name of religion 


, ■ • — wn wiui viirrciu 

The author of the marvellous Ballad SflSn!; IC n iy . , i hs of c I rea,ivay ,h:m with 

* -Sl JS^. Th^ia"' 


i ' 7 "Vi w vnuawii. 

Though the preface describes them ns 
contemporary, one (Ruth Knorr) is 
dead, while the others range from a 
total newcomer, Manuela Barcclar 
(here described as born in 1963), to 
such well-established figures ns Lilo 
Fromm, Janosch, Enianuclc Luzzuti 
and Reiner Zimnik. There is no 
attempt to be representative: from 
Holland, there is Mnx Velthiiijs, but 
not the more familiar nnd influential 
Dick Brunn. In the case of English 
artists, the choice looks distinctly 

armfrnni* Drmn U/M. u • .... , . 


nngni, sometimes garish, 
colour-effects 

yours ago, in her iS 
d|scussion of the 
(vntunes of Childm'sV 
Europe Bettina HMmanTS 
his style us “a leaning inwhS 

ture.n retreat fromseS,; 

influence from poster artandii 
intenionnl naivety, reminisaarf 
paintings of modern Drimitives’ 1 
description still hofdj £d i 
Though a number of artists n 
qunhtics of individualilv. ibg. 
commonly take the fora of pan 
whether of earlier engravim fat 
uues or of the Douanler RoS*i 
difficult to n>«Ul Hu i 


o^ c ,r,t" r r 

artists, the choice looks distinctly K ,1 Lfv,? 01 ft* 
arbitrnrv: Brian Wikismith is included ^ 5 f 

but not Victor Ambrus, Tony Ross but U t ! s . oro ,h ® FreaS I 
not Quentin Blake, David McKee but ii ' ? r,c ! ( wht «e version of HrB| 
not Jan Ficrikowski. Nor does the ‘ m J ,usl )' ew )-iJ«fci 

choice of work displayed always seem M L^ ! - 1 

very discriminating: in the crises of ^ a i! 

Dnvid McKee nntf Brian Wildsmith !>w, i SS . Mb,,er (bcaDlSdah 
for example, three out of the ftmr |’ l,dcrm,,,t l d 1 hy a certain iScfan 
illustrations reproduced are taken 4 °.f flio nook s ntlracooiba 

from one book, and two of those from £ 10 make ff* 

Wildsmith’s The Circus- are distinct ^ Van0 ' iiV * l ' lt * 


choice of work displayed always seem 
vety. discriminating: in the cases of 
David McKee and Brian Wildsmilh, 
for example, three out of the four 
■(lustrations reproduced are taken 
“Pjn one book, nnd two of those from 
Wildsmith’s The Circus are distinctly 


camp. Charles C'ausley has written an 
introduction, where we may look lor 
an explanation ol how lie has viewed 
his task. There are some words about 
religion ns that which represents the 
link between man and God. or the 
gods , nnd uboul “nil creative activity 
in the arts being "essentially religions 
in origin . One suspects ihul the hitter 
notion has more to do with current 


1 C. H. Sisson ' SS uIn'USiS 

— — of |K,W hc viewed jol.n ^ 

Charles Causley “relUlSn Ts .» umi ' n * «hme who have l«?5 

The Sun, Dancbigt :Christ|an Var>» Knk between mun mlt r ? ,> ?' , | Mrn lS !»? w,n,u diosc with otto entry « 

Sr?6M CharleS KeeP ‘ nfi rnfhc arts" 5 1 

SSS!!'®? iSva.ss.ss 
s-a^xi-dK j&^Siwaa aass.wui 

J bere ' ba ndsome production, with. reliSous hSSt Cl ^ ar ballads and songs. There wj 

&.r, m Ci r n g z 5% ■,? ^ Stt s?\ "s Sstui 

afflKiS JiSMSrig 

editor, to blaze a trial.' * ^ tbe same a ® tbere ^ to it. tone, other man that set 

raisS a rnSe 0? o °r Christian verse M ti« ranKf^im k braVcly abl,u( 

thaniun^H-. COmpl,cated 'questions ovSriSI&f artl ° us . verse produced suitable for “religioai 
Ath one Souk} 


terags a ^ffig a 

publishers could be confident that thev the si.'hibL ? d . ^ nders,ood Ipal fr,,m 

had an attractive book to offerThere mtSft i L ol . i u mein wb at it will, 
are already the Puffin Books of wS I .? ^ b ,s !hflt tbo anthology is "an 
Verse *Jsalt-Sea C bv 2S!t c ^ic c '\ an 3 that h 


SSFS saw 

■JZ'SPiL : £ v?« -SiSSSSUS^Ltta 


. PELHAty BOOKS 


.sasraa «sr * sa g gffHgig 

gmeiaoB 
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commentary 


Comedy of non-communication 


Richard Combs 

Moonlighting 

Var ious cinemas 

In the last two years, a veritable flood 
of films has reached the West from 
Poland, if not exactly exposing, then 
commenting by metaphor and 
allegory, on the troubled state of that 
nation. Moonlightingjs an example of 
the kind of work by a Polish film-maker 
which had previously been .more 
familiar on this side of Europe - an 
6meor6*s cinema, usually the cinema of 


mysterious “boss", which will net them 
a year’s salary for a month’s work and 
refurbish his property at far less than 
going London rates. 

The problem for the quartet is that 


politically 

extremis. 

The 


economically 


The funny thing about 
Moonlighting , however, is that it 
refuses to obey the rules for metaphor. 


/ in humour, has to do with a more 
essential feature of £migr£ art: the 
about displacement of local observation, the 
iat il intensity of a life deracinated, out of 
iphor. place, meaningless. “I understand 


emeare s cinema, usuany me cinema or - — • — - — 7-0* ■ — .t-~i — -» * 
the fantastic, as represented primarily - ^ a ™ s ° f tb ® crackdown against 
by the work of Walerian Borowczyk ^ ol J d i ®?J y ^ wf 

and Roman Polanski. The director of ?_ e .1®? d ®f n ? t , t£ ?. teb b , l 5 


they are not only strangers in a strange The local scene, for instance, cannot be what they’re saying, but 1 don’t know 
land, but underground men, living in translated easily into a global one. The what they mean" , Nowak complains of 

E rimitive conditions in the gutted characters of the four men (particularly his relations with the English. It is a 
ouse, working in secret, ana with the doleful Irons, a splendid study In comedy of non-communication that 
scarcely enough in expenses to keep slow-burning despair) are as can come close to hallucination at 
themselves and pay for the emblematic in their way as the Polish times Nowak’s suspicion that his 
renovations. They also become airport. But they are also very concrete “boss" may be in London and 
Inmates of a kind, as Nowak imposes - as much so, in fact, as the work they conducting an affair with the woman 
an ever stricter regime in order to are engaged In or the elaborate system across the street; his wooing of a 
stretch their resources. The final Nowak devises for shoplifting, salesgirl in a Wrangler store in wlrom 
complication is what happens in Skolimowski, It seems, remains firmly he sees the Image of his Polish 
Poland. Through the papers, Nowak in exile while dreaming of home -even girlfriend Anna. 


he sees the Image of his Polish 
girlfriend Anna. 


pnd Roman Polanski. The director of 
Moonlighting, Jerzy Skolimowski, was 
actually a fellow alumnus with Polanski 
at the state film school, and 
collaborated on the screenplay of 
Polanski’s only Polish feature. Knife in 
tiie Water. Skolimowski for a while was 
more productive in his native country, 
until ne nibbed Stalinist sensibilities 
the wrong way in one film. Hands Upl\ 
since then he has been just as 
peripatetic as Polanski and his work far 
more eclectic. The surrealistic quirks 
of humour which they share have not 
led Skolimowski towards the horror 
genre, but to Bim-making of a constant 
sidling wit and restlessness, as if afraid 
to sink its roots into any soil or 
convention. 

But in Moonlighting, the gtnigrd’s 
cinema comes home, as it were, or 
absorbs the Polish crisis in its own way, 


, learns of the crackdown against when that dream has been turned into a At the end , thei r job complete, their 
Solidarity and the declaration of nightmare by what Nowak reads in the money gone, the four push their 
martial law. He decides not to tell his newspaper or, in a scene of remote and possessions in supermarket trolleys 
compatriots, for fear of what it would peculiar shock, by the multiple images towards Heathrow, and Nowak 
do to morale, and this deception forces of tanks in Warsaw streets which ne confesses at last what has happened In 
him to become an even more watchful watches, soundless, on TV sets in a Poland. His colleagues’ protests go 
gaoler. Meanwhile, their financial shop window. unheard; in the dark, they already 

situation has declined to the point Moonlighting may be “about" seem consigned to the tunnel between 
where Nowak is driven to pilfer from Poland, Solidarity and the military one unreal airport and the other, 
the local supermarket. Repressive takeover, about the political between the hallucination of exile and 
gauleiter on the one hand, urban consequences of personal behaviour, the phantasm of home. Skolimowski 
guerrilla on the other - Nowak could 
easily be read as a metaphor for Poland 


watches, soundless, on TV sets in a Poland. His colleagues’ protests eo 
shop window. unheard; in the dark, they already 

Moonlighting may be “about” seem consigned to the tunnel between 
Poland, Solidarity and the military one unreal airport and the other, 
takeover, about the political between the hallucination of exile and 
consequences of personal behaviour, the phantasm of home. Skolimowski 
But the Impact of its story, certainly the doesn't return with them to find out 
cote of its black and painfully exact what it’s really like. 


La donna et Mobylette 


which never sees Poland, or only in the 
: most comically displaced fashion. At 
the very beginning, a Lot airline girl 
announces a departure to London in 
’ both Polish and English. Four men are ' 
leaving, builders, led by Nowak 


Craig Brown 

Diva 

Various cinemas 

The hero of Diva is a Parisian post-boy 
called Jules who scoots and wobbles 
around a particularly modern Paris on 
a Mobylette. His character, or what 


voice recorded, believing that music John Carpenter production for being 
can only exist In its purity at the time It too nasty. A squat and ugly shaven- 
is sung. headed punk with black visor glasses, 

Jules makes a secret recording of the be ' va J ks , and a a P ac ® 

Diva at a conceit in Paris, He is noticed “ vader who had marched from one of 
by two Oriental bootleggers who which whirr and 

pursue him for the rest of thefilm. But b, “P & the background of every bar 
they are the least of his troubles. While and 10 the c ‘ m ’ 
passing the Gare St Lazare one 


a thriller, 


is superb. 


morning he witnesses the murder of a crammed full of villains plummeting 
prostitute by two men who claim to be down lift-shafts, last-minute rescues. 


there is of it, is not typical -of Parisian . policemen. But he does . not seo the goodies, who ti 


jost-boys, A little bewildered and a 
ittle weary, even a little stupid, his 


through , an equally emblematic 
London airport with a well-rehearsed 
story about coming to buy a second- 
hand car. In fact they nave come, 
Illegally, to work: to restore a 
Kensington house bought by their 


pally emblematic opera singer who is known as the Diva, indeterminate nun 
th a well-rehearsed Jules once Mobyletted his way from of them working 1 
g to buy a second- Paris to Munich just to hear the Diva for the villains an 
they have come, s i n g. He cannot listen to her on his both. The most 1 
rk: to restore a expensive hi-fi system because she has pick-happy of the 


prostitute throw a cassette of exjXM^s safe - house* suddenly penetrate, 
of drug and vice rings info the back deserted warehouses, and guns on the 
ba'sket of the Mobylette only seconds floor just out of reach. It has the single 
before an ice-pick lodges in her back, best chase sequence I have ever seen: 
Soon Jules finds himself pursued by an Jules on his shaky little Mobylette" is 


indeterminate number of people, some chased around night-time Paris by a 
of them working for the police, some car. To shake off his pursuer, he drives 


Dearth of a salesman 


j.‘. Harold Hobson 

n’< Clifford Odets 
Rocket to the Moon ■ 

(m-. Hampstead Theatre 


Paris to Munich just to hear the Diva for the villains and some of them for his Mobylette down steps Into a tunnel 
sing. He cannot listen to her on his both. The most friehtening and ice- leading to the Mdtro. Pursued on foot, 
expensive hi-fi system because she has pick-happy of the villains looks like a he Mobylettes his way down the 
always vehemently refused to have her - character who has been rejected from a escalators and - still sea led - onto the 

train ittelf. At the next- stop, ,be 
Mobylettes back up the escalators, 
jumps, off,- loses his pursuer and 
emerges from the Mdtro - to be 

Cbllldll confronted by another group of 

enemies. Comparisons with the form 

a rasping rhetoric against both what the manager of tho Hamristead Theatre, 1 of opera . are ^7 ,j^ 
universe gives, and those who, like ‘did not see it, being only six years old at Mindaences qre wabaweti and 
himself, haven l t got what it takes. the time. And now the scene, which perpetual, comedy^ and *ama are 
wtiot wiih Hi* h«nf onH nr Stark’* was IncopipRTably the beat thing in the “wo*" separated and, most operatic of 
What with the heat and J3r Starks . . tMsaooeared. and no one all, jokes, noises, and sequences crop 

fascination for women, the shoutora t hw gone to up agato and agahi and the* 

d " ^teftS.’SldwXncein r/peUSon. «a noT* lame crita 
before long Dr Stark s surgery , and remorse, and the have yearningly suggested- symbols or 
becomes a psychiatrist's paradise; the ^XYlon tat ™ fa fhi pirn at one metophdrs or comments. They are 
stage wriggles^ with Rouroses. .And ™ i "mKSsUthe there because they are funny- or 


New Oxford books: 
Economics 
& Politics 

World Development 
Report 1982 

The Guardian has called the 
annual World Development 
Report, the nearest thing to having 
an annual report on the present 
state of the planet and the people 
who live on It’. The themes of this 
year’s Report are continuing 
agricultural progress and 
Increased food production In the 
developing countries. £16 
paperback £6.95 WbridBank 

Accelerated 
Development 
in Sub-Saharan 
Africa 

An Agenda for Action 

Th Is report highlights the severity 
and complexity of the problems 
faced by many of the countries of 
Sub-Saharan Africa In their efforts ; 

-to raise the living standard of their j 

people. Its central theme Is that j 

more efficient use of soarce 
resources Is essential for 
improving economic conditions, ' 
and It suggests ways of Improving - 
Incentives and institutional 
supportfor production, particularly 
In agriculture. £2.95 World Bank 

Mackinder 

Geography as an Aid 
to Statecraft 

W.H. Parker 

S|r Halford John Mackinder Is beat 
knownVor /its to 

of the Heartland. His Ideas have . 

contributed powerfully to 
twentieth-century history; his 
heartland theory strongly 
Influenced the Qeopolm that • 
underlay German policy before 
the Second VMarld War, and after 
the war It formed the baste of the 
American policy of 'contai nment' 
ofthe Soviet Union. £16 


becomes a psychiatrist’s paradise; the 


ii- ’■ J^isproduction of Rocket to the Moon Jff Jherebeca^ they 

v* the second which the olav has more mysterious because Ounnan is ingenious; they arerP 


■“ the second which the play has 
received in this country. It was 
originally written at a very awkward 
period of, .Odets’s ' career, . and 
presented in New York in 1938. Odets 


breast-beating apd groaning, courage, 
optimism and cheerfulness flood upon 


more mysterious because Chirm an Is 
supposed to have said that the play 
needed more hope. Possibly Odets was 


during the 


ingenious: they arer repeated to make 
the film rhyme. 

■ One: running .jojke ‘canceiro the 


t, ' and ' sensitive 


Variation. 


secretaries a real swinging rught out at. Now anyone who "sees the For myself I treaty, piwarreq me 

‘he Planetarium, - AllthA veW. Hampstead production will protest sensible, ^te^ent, and^njillve aSdH^dUiJSJlfS^C- 


^c. And amid siich proficient Tiiid, 


incursions info ! his physically ' aftd .* original 1938 cast-list of the play there 
psychically .simmering aurgiety ’ of- a - is 'indeed :a salesman, but ne. ha? fip 
Je gibouring' - bracritiOder.%ho can lines td say. In * 'London production 
neither , gel patients , oorVexer&se- leff/yeSrs.-teteT there occurred the 
Petfeooe, : and j who, to .Harold- splendid scene andperformance I have 
^cent’s fine pierfofmahCe AkHs^th, just described. David Aukln, the 


S mtleman, who wields a watKing-cane w^iwuiu i w,u|h, m*y 

ke a rapier. Those Who have seen Mr beauty of the Diva, s Voice is - the 
Woodvine only in' rumbustious catalyst for the whole story and the 
character parts would riever guess that . friendship Jules has with a Vtotnmnes© 
he has so much^anache;- Bdt then, of girl and , her omniswnt f boyfriend; 
course, he is not playing a dentist. ensures his survival. 


period of. .Odets’s career, . and miradefand it is brought about by a ^rsU^dagaiMthls wlU dUrim^the ignorapee ,of moyone not dfewtly; 
presented ip New York in 1938. Odets Savelllne' salesman. : played with 1 New York run of theplay todve to the, 

at that time, was beginning to lose ntognffireht, unsuspecting heroUm by. ■ 8 

teterest in- social commitment and to ffinre NSt^Tforty in cut out when Cfoirnan wun’tlookfog. from ^cafo, the cashier notices, hitn, 
turn to plays about the problems of to Mt a dnde But * h8t 0886 how &d the/ get to -but mere i y complains that he has not 

indlyiduakThis disappoShTmost ‘ ^ ndoa 19487 ' . ! M a Wfieel of Fortune, stall- 

fervent admirers, including the first and fag 0 f hope. Arid when he has durmaa also felt that, too epoch owner at a fairground rets an ico-pick 
dweetor of theplay the admirable and failed for t he^ thirty-first time his importance . was being Syeh to , Dr In his neck as 1 heb a ^^S a ^ri?eo f a 
conscientious Harold Qurman. • thought Is not of himself, butof his wife Stalk’s secretarv, Cleq. OntaWythis plaster bust- of ^Bggomn .to .a. 

Certainly there 1$ Uttie in the who.^th a <rtile from ear to esr,;wfll is tme ^ the, Hampstead production. ™ to 

characters of Rocket to the Moon to be waiting to greet him when he gets Mary Maddox s CTeo is an immature bustas it wi» romp 
^mire or to sym^ta£ wifhMost of hdme. :A vronderful woman, *thev 

them are dentists, and clearly, dentists wife”, ho says, stili sroUing as he goes fediOus. with the vux* of a talldng; doll ^e foreed 

are a gloomy lot of wrif-pi tying out. After be has left the stage thereaa the .Wains of, a pwrW, ^nd - tiie . ESSrii^I^S ntSflh JR 

Notaries a wS « Now anwone who sees the For myself l greatly' preferred the sequence ofnofea to be 


Marx’s Social 
Theory 

Tbrrell Carver • 

Marx's ’production theory 1 of 
society and sooial change Is 
unique in social sclenoe end 1 
. functions as a powerful 
hypothesis. Darrell Carverhere 
explain a Its scientific status, 
assesses the central difficulties . 
encountered by the theory, arid. , . 

: showathat lt8prar>g from a desire 
not simply to Interpret the world, . 
buttp onangelt. £7.95 ; ! . • 

. paperback £2-95 OPUS ; • ■ s ? 
, ; £fpofojbe^, ; r ■/ ? ; ; / 

London After 
the Bomb 

What a Nuclear Attack. 
Really Means 

Owen Greene and othere . ^ 

, Here te a stmlghtforward account ; ' 

by five research scientists of the v 
: consequences of a nuclear attack, ; 
-onarnalor city, using London as V 
, their examptoiThe authors j- ; ‘ ; 

; ffiScusa'the effects of rwflatlon ; ■ , r ; 

probfoma of Island ortforj . .i i : ‘ 

: Shortages Of food aqdwaten : f 
destruction of pdwer.supplte?^ ; * : ; 

■ tfanappaand communications;, : 
and the fotw^emj'effoqfs,^ Their; 

- findlnge cfeefe rtidlcfii doubts.; 

. about the whole notion of civil. . J 
: ' defence against nuplear war. 
paperback £1.96 1 
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For all your 
Information on 
Victorian studies 

*Llt!r Online 

In LITIR ONLINE, you can conduct 
extremely rapid computer 
searches by title words, word 
stems, authors, publishers, 

Journals, and subject keywords. 
Public access from September 
1962. Ask your Department or 
Library to contact us for details. 

'Annual 
Bibliography of 
Victorian Studies 

“■■an Indispensable resource 
work for research on the Victorian 
period. u - Joanne Shattock. 
Annotated. Includes Author Index, 
Title Index, Subject index, and 
Reviewer Index. Retrospective to 
1 971 . Each volume approximately 
600 pages ( 8 . 6 inx 1 tin, 2 columns 
per pagej .Cloth. ISSN 0227-1400. 
ISBN prefix 0-919237. 

US$65.00 per volume. 

'Cumulative 
Bibliography of 
Victorian Studies: 
1976-1980 

^single cumulative source of 
Index to ail the five volumes of 
Annual Bibliography of Victorian 
Sfudfesfrom 1 976 to 1 980. 
Approximately 1 4,000 entries. 

Sevan broad sections, more than 

anehundredsub-secifons; 8,000 
keywords in Subject Index; ’ 1 
Includes Author IndexandTttle 
Index. 

Cloth. ISBN 0-919237-05-03; 

US$ 1 10 . QO, Available to individual: • 
scholaraal US$44,oo ( 60 % ' 
discount) fora limited time. 

Prepaid orders only. 

'Lltir Newsletter of 
Vlctorjan Studies 

:. .Offers you the latest information tnv 
: , new and torthoqrnlng books and? 

; articles, new projects, : 
anheuncemerts, and articles on 
current trends In Victorian Studies. : 
Quartarfy. FubUcatlon . ' ■ ■ ■ . 
Cpmmmences February i 993. . 

, Subscription free; Add your name 

fiQw to our mailing Hst forybur free ■" ' 
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Opera for the bourgeois 




Patrick Carnegy 

Richard Strauss 
Ariadne auf Naxos 
W. A. Mozart 
Die EnlfUhrung a us dem Serai! 
King’s Theatre, Edinburgh 


Remain Rolland had the feeling that 
while Hofmannsthal began “each of his 
pastiches of olden times with an ironic 
design" he always ended up taking 
them seriously. Tliis is supremely true 
of his Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
.ventures with Richard Strauss, the 
second of which, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
has been brought to the Edinburgh 
Festival by the Dresden State Opera In 
a recent production by its director. 
Joachim rlcrz. To Hofmannsthal's 
exasperation Strauss had but a slender 
theoretical appreciation of the finer 
points of pastiche and irony, although 
the composer took the demands of 
efficiently-packaged opera very 
seriously indeed. Following the 
immense success of Der Rosenkavalier, 
what Strauss wanted from his poet was 
~ ' ibo 


the final bars a spotlit vision of the 
Composer, deep in thought and 
doubtless wondering whether, given 
■ sufficient notice, a better way couldn't 
have been found of reconciling the 
claims of serious and comic opera. 

Himself anxious to do just that, Heiz 
breaks away from the conventional 
performing tradition whereby the 
Opera Sena company sticks to its guns 
and ignores the Commedia 
interpolations. So Ariadne and 
attendant nymphs are presented as 
lousy actresses, bored with their roles, 
and not hesitating to show their 
annoyance where the Commedia, with 
exquisite timing, trip in to steal their 
cues. Here's fine ear for Strauss's 
splicing of the Ariadne and 
harlequinade motifs serves him well 
here. The Dancing Master and the 
Music Master put in gratuitous 
appearances, each fretting about the 
other company's arias running on loo 
long. Once having set it in motion, 
though. Here would have done well to 
have kept a tighter hand on the novel 
interplay between Zerbinetta’s team 
(who emerge as the true professionals) 
and the repetitive posturings of the 
Ariadne team. 

The most notable visual 
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. ■ - . most ..v.«w* Tiauoi 

characteristic of the production is the 
transposition of the ■'period" from the 


a libretto after Calderbn about the 
legendary sexual escapades of the 
Assyrian princess Semiramis. But K a " s P oa, ** on of the "period" from thi 
Hofmannsthal, a tyrannical arbiter of 3 hteer J. th century to around 1910. 
operatic subject-matter, was not to be 11115 V- 5 an an,i - st ™cturalist blow 
deflected from his elaborate scheme of m see,{, n S to atfacfl the work closely to 
devising an actual musical I? < ™ a *P“ . and their lime. It is also an 


v — actual 
entertainment for Molidre’s 
“bourgeois gentilhomme" and his 
guests. - 

This, as we know, evolved into a 
distinctly ersatz Opera Seria, the 
performance of which was supposed to 
be augmented by a simultaneous 
harlequinade. M. Jourdain' was an 
early subscriber to Gesamtkuhstwerk 
ooplrine, or this; Idea that the several 
art* are prone to obstinate 1 isolation 
and must consequently be continually 
reintroduced to each other, if not 
actually herded together. Professing 
scant interest in this scheme, Strauss 


; iMicionc run at elan , he 
observed, "cap stupefy me adequately 
to ■ keep .writing- -music- on quite 

umnteresUng'subjects.’-UnfOrtunately 

"J? 'get In the twenty- 

S* Bacchus arid Ariadne 
with which the opefa ends. Poet and 
composer fOrget the .rules', of their 

eifeonnt Nm«. .-fkra.wu J.. .77* 


a. la aiau mi 

ideologically loaded transposition in 
that it is made plain that the rich man 
and his establishment are no! 
extravaganUy tastdess but downrighl 
shabby. This is a detrimental gloss on 
the tastelessness" of the Jourdain 
figure, for the point can be made more 
cogently by letting the bad taste ran 
riot fas in Glyndebourne’s Ertd 

thSv,o Va e i t s ha !! ty presenting it as 
™ 8 has always been a 
difficulty for Soviet-bloc ptoductions 
of the ari-wurks of capitalist culture. 
How can you keep the tunes and the 

E*f nt ' al . comtdie humaine 
without seeming to endorse its 


ir.Tt-T “Fwig m. jourdnin's 

th?n b lte nt F° n lts ° W J} terms ra,her 

SmSy a p,6 - di8esled S0(H “ I 

Q m?^ re ,u b “ t 0ne outstanding voice 
Wnong- the singers, that of Reiner 
Goldberg, whose ringing Bacchus 



lhe Van de VddS Muim be ’«*<* 
d , wd /« to G jp***h, unlit Decembers. adbtC 

catalogue (by David Cordingly and others, m h 
0 90555562? ) 1 

the West than in *e; M 
Democratic Repubh’c. 

Opera is a loaded 
princely lineage whose 
pose* uneasy problems 
socialist states but 
world as well. U would 
look for productions rf'WjK 
bias from the Soviet 
capitalist ones elsewhere, wpj 
Dresden's expectadonsw 
Scottish Opera, 

Lamm ermoor ox Mary 

In recent years no o»JJ 
harder than the 


“Martem^aU account of 

nBdudM£?»fJiS quartet 
reielaS^ • * eCond «*) are often a 


King 

not 


as to whTtTu^^^ 011 high 

•cWews on W 1 >» L«W« lo 

Bn«mble>ork h Jf , JP , 'i ad - 



way represen tatlw, 
believe that e.s bortaffj*' 
singers cramps die 
Certainly Ibeysre men 
finj and foremost tbeZ*2%S 
men of die theatre. 
b«mn liickv. entriijdi w 
• Fttegmd* HoJmder.^ 
Joachim Hera’s Mad#**- 
the WelsJk Natkxrtd Cw* 
the bell i* 

evidemfy morest linraMjJJ 


commentary 


Mastering the media 


to the editor 


Richard Osborne 

Gioacchino Rossini 
La pietrH del paragone 
Ki ng's Theatre, Edinburgh 

la pietra del paragone was one of 
Rossini's first smash-hits. It was 
written for La Scala in the autumn of 
1812 and received fifty-three 
performances, an extraordinary run 
which brought Rossini instant fame, 

£200, exemption from military service 
(a useful concession in 1812), and, it’s 
alleged, a mistress of matchless allure. 

The libretto, concocted by Luigi 
Romanelli, resident librettist at La 
Scala for nearly thirty years, is 
cornucopian, filling out a romantic 

comedy with sharply etched portraits test ^ g Uests - gooc i faith. Happily, 
of an array of social and literary j u || a Hamari is a more vivacious and 
gadflies. Dramatically, it suffers from 


have characterized movingly, but the 
cheerfully dispassionate Rossini is 
interested primarily in types and 
ensembles of types, accelerating 
Romanes's carefully sketched 
characters into a series of whirlwind 
confrontations. Even the serious 
characters tend to become victims of 
Rossini’spervasive love of parody. The 
Count's final crisis of affection begins 
solemnly but is soon the victim of a 
scabrously lively commentary in the 
orchestra which is ever the ironic 
distancer in Rossini's buffo operas. 
Here the Piccola Scala production 
falters. The solemnity of Justino Diaz's 
Count suggests some cuckolded oil 
magnate in an American soap drama 
rather than the romantic lead in a 
genial melodramma giocoso, and he 
seems not the kind of man who is likely 
to dress himself as a Turk in order to 


some otiose manoeuvrings of plot, and 
Rossini added to the problem by 
complying with his prima donna s' 
desire to show off her voice,. and her 
legs, by bringing her into the 
denouement dressed as a Captain of 
the Hussars. None the less, the libretto 
suited the lively, sentimental, cynical 
genius of the twenty-year-old Rossini. 

‘ It allowed him to show off his paces to 
Italy's smartest audience as a wit, as a 
tone-painter (the dreamily radiant 
brightening after the storm in the.fbrest 
of Viterbo, muffed here by stage 
business and a moderate tenor) and as 
'a skilled purveyor in music of the 
bustling, vituperative worlds of theatre 
and press dilettanti, fit’s in Pietra that 
we nave the first substantial taste of 
-Rossini's genius for jangling 
. onomatopoeia, Pacuvio's famous 
“Missipipi”, embryonic Offenbach, 
the opera’s first show-stopper.) 

Eduardo de Filippo's production is 
i-y twenty-three, years old but remains 
■ !l bright and clean. Mario Chiqri’s 
designs, Ideal for the small King’s 
Theatre, use simple painted drop- 
cloths and cut-outs to create a world 
partly real, partly fairy-tale, of elegant 
apartments, rustic arbours, and 
woodland clearings in the style of 
Poussin. It’s here that an array of 
P ... friends and fortune-hunters assembles 
f > * fora house party given by the rich and 
as yet unmarried Count Asdrubnle. 
Here, too, is the lovely Marchesa 
Clarice who loves the Count but fears 
that she may also be thought 
1 mercenary by her attention. In a world 
■’ where pretty young girls are invariably 
kept from eligible young men by 
overbearing fathers or ogling geriatric 

S ii&rdians, Pietra offers a singular 
eparture from the usual. 

Not that Rossini attends in any detail 
. , to such niceties. Clarice’s 
- 1 apprehension is a quality Mozart might 


de 

lliant 


smiling Marchesa, a gracious exponent 
of the final bravura aria which palely 
predicts the much grander ending to La 
Cenerentala. 

In the opera's comic scurrility 

Filippo now benefits from the bnll 

partnership of Alessandro Corbelli as a 
manic poetaster and Claudio Desderi 
as the venal critic. Macrobio. Stendhal, 
in his Life of Rossini, describes 
Macrobio as “ari intriguer, a coward, 
and above all a braggart, spiteful but by 
no means foolish" . Desderi s 
performance is a tour de force vocally 
and dramatically, from his testy debate 
with Oiocondo (“With one blow my 
newspaper can slaughter a thousand 


bards" V to the brilliant buffo piece on 
bribery, a subject which is by no means 
a dead letter In Milan 170 years after 



the opera's premiere. The aria is a 
precursor of Figaro's famous cavatina 
in The Barber of Seville but scurrilously 
diffuse, relying as much on stage 
business as vocal bravura. Desderi 
plays it like an operatic Oliver Hardys 
appropriately, for early Rossini 
predates silent-film slapstick by a 
hundred years in both Intention and 
popular appeal. 

Macrobio’s "duel" with Giocondo 
;uecheek, lie is gulled into 
is upon us rattier quickly and 

jddei, one of the (founts two 

predatory admirers, a surrogate ugly 
sister, loses her short aria as a result of 
a major concession to the opera's 
length. True, Romanelli needspruning 
(the denouement is shortened, to its 
advantage) but the swathe taken out of 
Act 2 by de Filippo is damaging. 
Compliance with this butchery Is the 
only black mark against the conductor, 
the twenty-seven-year-old Roberto 
Abbado; that, and some slightly huslty 
string playing in Act 1. For the rest, hfs 
conducting is stylish and alert, more 
winsome and less obsessively ordered 
than the Rossini of his uncle Claudio. 


Fifty years on: Tolstoy at war 


Tales of Army Life (1852-63) by Leo 
Tolstoy, translated by Louise and Ayl- 
mer Maude: 

The Sevastopol ' sketches reveal quite 
plainly the 1 intellectual origins of his 
pwrifism. In the first of them it is not 
difficult to discover in the author’s 
mood, in the emphasis on heroism and 
the soldier's readiness for death, the 
urithinldng ardour of patriotism which 
filled Tolstoy. The descriptions of war 
and trench-fighting are unflinchingly 
fobdr, there , is no romance, no 
exaggeration, nothing that is not 
completely persuasive;, but the kind of 
intoxication that comes from strength 
and animpl spirits in the presence of 
danger makes itself felt from beginning 
fo end. Even in the second story, 
Sevastopol In May, 1855," the same 
excitement continues. But the 
slaughter and thp unreason of the 
slaughter have left an ineffaceable 
mark on Tolstoy. ; He describes the . 
thoughts of two officers in the presence: 
of death; when a bbrrib falls near them 1 
put; does not; immediately explode. • 
’ Lying on the ground, one.: or them 


•: divers ms race with ws nano*. 

-npeapk?., .< '• i.fr'SiWS . ™ erB will it hit him? If in the legit will 
:.*• * v ; .. •P e dut off, jn which caie he will ask for 


chloroform. He remembers a man who 
insulted him five years ago. If the other 
officer only is hit, he will be able to tell 
the whole story afterwards. He 
remembers the gypsy sons he- sang 
earlier, in the evening. “And yet. 
inseparable fro hi all these and 
thousands of other recollections, the 
present thought, the expectation of 
death, did not leave him for an 
instant.” He is killed, while the other 
officer begins to count, having de- 
cided that if the bomb burets at an 
even number be Will b9 killed. , 
There Is a brief chapter following 
this incident In which Tolstoy describes 
the sight of hundreds of wounded men 
lying on the. floor of the mortuary 
dispel ^Sevastopol, muttering curees 
or prayers with parched lips, while 
dawn breaks and the sunrises. Still, 
it is the humanitarian in Tolstoy 
rather than the unreserved pacifist 
and apostle of non-resistance who is 
present at these scenes. The latter 
appeals in a preface to the Sevastq- 
pol reminiscences pf a fe low-officer, 
published: in, 1889,-, in Which Tolstoy 
rebukes him for nbt pomtmg the 
moral that to love one's neighbour is 
to refrain from killing him,. 

“Author, ' Author” 88, and the 
answers to competition No 84, are 
on page 1010 


Public Lending 
Right 

Sir, - It was a misfortune for me, 
when a member of the Office of 
Parliamentary Counsel, lo be in- 
structed in 1975 to draft a Bill for 
the implementation of an entirely 
new - and in my opinion wholly 
bogus - legal conception called "pub- 
lic lending right". No one knew then, 
and it is perfectly plain from Robert 
Hewison’s article (August 27) that no 
one knows now, what is the basis ol 
this supposed right, let alone how 
the mechanics of its implementation 
could be made to work. It seems to 
have originated, in the minds of cer- 
tain authors who thought they were 
hard done by because their works 
were apt to be read free of charge by 
borrowers from public libraries, as 
something vaguely analogous to 
copyright, although as a matter ol 
jurisprudence bearing not the faintest 
resemblance to it. 

In consequence of the agitation of 
certain lady novelists ana politico- 
literary personages of greater or les- 
ser eminence in both Houses of Par- 
liament, the notion that PLR, if It 
did not exist, must be invented was 
sold to politicians of both the main 
parties, and the government of the 
day felt obliged to put up some 
money, and a Bill in Parliament, 
which should secure for them a quiet 
life and perhaps a few votes as well. 
Ever loyal to my professional clients 
(that is to say, the Ministers of the 
government then in office), and to 
tne honourable rule that counsel 
does his best, regardless of the 
merits or demerits of the case, 1 
drafted as decent a Bill as I could in 
the time, on hurried, garbled and 
inadequate Instructions. Nothing I 
could do would have prevented the 
legislation from being what it is - 
like PLR itself, phoney in concep- 
tipn, ill-considered in policy and sub- 
stantially unworkable in practice. It 
also Involved a significant misapplica- 
tion of public money. 1 

The proposition in 1975 seemed to 
be that “books" are borrowed from 
public libraries, by people who don’t 
pay for the privilege of borrowing; 
that authors ought to get some finan- 
cial kick-back in respect of borrow- 
ings, additional to what they have 
already (by presumption) received 
from tneir publishers; and that in any 
case the work of authors is under- 
valued by the world at laTge, and 
they don’t get enough money for 
writing whatever it is they write, and 
they ought to get more. Approx- 
imately the same thing has been said 
by other groups of workers in the 
last few years (miners, engine-driv- 
ers, dustmen, civil servants; hospital 
porters, firemen, seamen, tanker- 
drivers and Members of Parliament). 
Most of these others can, and do, go 
on strike for what they suppose 
themselves to be worth. Authors 
cannot go on strike In the. -expects*, 
tion of getting any more money; but 
in the case of some of them, how 
one wishes they would! >. 

The proponents, of PLR dld not 
slop : at complaining i that*- 'Jm : 
authors were Insufficiently rewarded, 


the lake; nor would they increase 
royalties to authors, as they might 
possibly have done by reducing the 
discount to public libraries. It was 

f oliticaily unthinkable that borrowers 
rom publ 


public libraries should be made 
to pay. The only possible source for 
the financing of PLR was the Excheq- 
uer, ai whose teats - it was decided 
- the writing industry should hence- 
forth be allowed to suck. The intent 
of the legislation to be laid before 
Parliament was therefore to provide, 
out of public money, a kind of slush 
fond for authors, their heirs, suc- 
cessors and assigns. 

Fortunately for the taxpayer, and 
in accordance with its proper func- 
tion, the Treasury was able to limit 
the allocation of public money to a 
million or two; but one could almost 
hear its cries of anguish as the Minis- 
ter for the Arts extracted from it 
even that comparatively small 
amount - which may have been in- 
creased since. The amount made 
available at the time had to 
accommodate administrative costs, 
which looked enormous in the early 
stages of the scheme. Some arrange- 
ment was envisaged for ensuring that 
the whole lot would not be im- 
mediately scooped by Mr Kingsley 
Amis and the personal estate of 
Danse Agatha Christie, leaving no- 
thing, or only a few pence a year, for 
writers of quality with small public 
appeal. Such difficult questions as 
what exactly is a “book" ; what is to 
be the entitlement (if any) of com- 
pilers of dictionaries and textbooks, 
illustrators, joint authors and editors, 
writers of short stories published 
together, etc, etc, were unanswerable 
when the Bill went through, and had 
to be stood over until later. To judge 
from Robert Hewison's article, they 
ore largely unanswerable still, being 
left to the judgment of the unfortun- 
ate Registrar, with nothing but 
guess-work to go on, and the costly 
administration, of a rather exiguous 
sum , of. money . completely sur*; 
rounded by people who want some 
of it. 

It is possible to admire the success 
of the campaign for PLR, conducted 
a? it was with such stridency and 
determination, and such unscrupu- 
lous reliance on bogus allegations of 
"Justice", as to smother all opposi- 
tion and make it appear that any one 
questioning this hand-out of tax- 
payers' money must be in some sense 
illiterate, uncultured and anti-litera- 
ture. Quite clever, really. 

GODFREY CARTER. 

Old Boumstream House, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 


ask what the fruits of the former 
would be; we already know all loo 
well by the incoherent cacology 
broadcast daily and nightly. Without 
grammar, without definition, withuut 
disciplined exercise in syntax, we are 
in danger of allowing English to be 
degraded by licensed misuse into dog 
English, as Latin was degraded into 
dog Latin; and we know what hap- 
pened to Latin. 

Mr Harris may consider the cor- 


ruption and disintegration of English 
as a political goal of “multiracial" 
ergatocracy devoutly to be wished 
for. Of course, a new language with 
its grammar and dlites would form. 
Not, however, before we had passed 
through linguistic dark ages even 
darker than the ones we are pres- 
ently enduring. For my part J prefer 
to conserve and reinforce wnat is 
salvageable in the mighty wreck of 
English. The reintroduction of Latin 
as a compulsory subject for all candi- 
dates for university entrance would 
be useful as first aid. Meanwhile 
.error, however crude, however droll 
should be distinguished as error. 
“Flaunt" does not mean ‘‘flout’*, 
merely because a truculent dema- 
;uc seemed to suppose that it did 


The OED 
Supplement 

Sir, - When I opened the TLS of 
September 3 and addressed myself to 
what purported to be a review by 
Roy Harris ' of A Supplement to the 
Oxford English Dictionary: Volume 3 
I did. so In anticipation of relevant 



analysis and criticism. The . subject 
could .hardly haVe'tieen more lnvlUng . 
to, a : pffilol pgi*tv . qh., for r that ; matter; . 
to' an historian: a major lexf co- 


reasoning, if a member of the public 
borrows a book from a public lib- 
rary, reads the first five pages only 
to find that it Is rubbish, and returns 
it to the library- next day, that bor- 
fowing is to count towards a dab in 
the hind for that author, who, Is 
thereby pro tantd relieved from, what 
in a just world would be the. penalty 
of writing bad books. There is -no 
reason y?ny ; authors should be less 
subject than others to the; general, 
rule that good work is tp De re- 
warded, and bad work not.. ■ 

Since authors insisted oij haring 
more money, regardless of merit, 
and the. lady novelists and politico 1 
literary personages were ift a posi- 
tion, at that time,; to force , their 
view* bn Ministers, there had to be_ a 
Bill, arid someone had lo ; find the 
money. But whdre was it to come 
from? ft was plain that publishers 
would not for a moment entertain 
the idea of reducing their share of 


graphical project in English. So 
much the greater was my disappoint- 
ment to discover that this was yet 
another politically propelled denun- 
ciation of class .distinctions in society , 
in terini familiar fo anyone who has 
behind, even part of an ’Open,, uni- 
versity broadcast on any aspect of 
"society".':; 

"There is nothing”, gays Mr; Har- 
ris, “morb conducive to questioning 
.established: .cultural values: than; a, 
reassessment of language and its' role 
in human affairs.” The proposition; 


l ! ! 


Jurins the course of last year's pay 
bargaining exchanges; ana when a 
presumptuous down says “para- 
meter”, meaning “perimeter", or 
something like it, that does not of 
itself alter the meaning of "para- 
meter". Much as I respect the schol- 
arship anp skill of R. W. Burchfield 
he has shown himself in this, his 
latest contribution, ominously ready, 
in my opinion, to confer the status of 
prophetic precedent upon the fruits 
of error and misunderstanding merely 
because they have achieved popular 
currency. Last year in California 
at a conference a far from junior 
academic told me that he had been 
"gestating" to me from the other end 
or the room. In another year or two 
shall we all be "gestating” u> each 
other* vvhcn we raise ouf hands • In 
greeting? ' 

"What oidin&ry people think 
words mean Is just as important", 
says Mr Harris, “as what experts 
declare them to mean." That way of 
populist flattery lies gibberish and 
confusion. What is important is that 
“ordinary people” (meaning most of 
us) shafi nave -the opportunity of 
learning from the practice and exam- 
ple of educated teachers the meaning 
of the words they use and the nnturo 
of the language they have inherited. 
Then the changes they may project 
will be wrought from a state of com- 
petence and not of insufficiency. 

JOHN CHANDOS. 

Buck’s Club, 18 Gifford Street, 
London WL. 

Sir, - Roy Harris in his interesting 
and stimulating review (September 3) . 
of the OED Supplement pleads for 
the lexicographer to abandon his 
established ways and encoippass 
more than his usual- printed-word 
basis oT compilation. 


-*Vr -V 


l!:%- . 


towards which he njoves through thq, 
rest of the article is that language, 
like all el$e, Changes, and that there- 
fore there cafr be no valid Yules of . 
What i* correct arid what is' Incorrect. 
Cliducer <Ed' riot ' claim originality 
when he 1 observed . that' language 
changed; and we five in an age When 
changes in ptaefice and vocabulary 
Occur so .’rapidly" that. few . .ceil be- 
unaware of their arrival and effect. 
The issue is hovf shall language 
change; through ignorant misuse or 
educated evolution? We need not 


Surely speech and. writing are simply 
the communication of ideas among 
humaris and, though electronic .wizar- 
dry may yet overtake us, , for most 
the witten and printed word remains • 
the major way of disseminating and 
storing knowledge. The whole system 
breaks down if plodders like myself 
cannot, in writing and reading, en- 
sure that the ideas conveyed arid 
received are as intended. Here the 
dictionary (even with arguable Iriser- . . 
tions or omissions) is invaluabJe fbr • 
writer and reader ofteri.separated by , 
.time -and geography. Tfie more com- , 
prehensiye the lexicographers crin 
. make the. work .the grpgter^ts polen- 
rial, ..Dare I »y that ; etiymologwal 
exactness is less.* important . 1 than 
everybody! .knowing wnatvthe- olHcx. ■ , 
means. Surely thfa ( is,the true raison 
d'&tre ot a dirtlortaiy ; 4 \"- 

' Everyday -spoken speech. Is totally 
dlvorced'from this, Here gesture, in- : 
flection 1 and coptext eonvaV most of ; 
the meaning. A group iri the saioon , - 
bar will express tnerisselyes wth; ■'* 
slang, neologisms, dialect .and “in".;,- 
jokes- that are only .comprehensible; !' 
to them.' Should ariy doubt bficur the v 
matter can be instantly darified. per- . 
son to persori. The whole process »*' 
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completely ephemeral and these 
same people would probably be 
mystified by the meaning of much of 
their conversation if confronted by it 
in later years. 

Even if one urges the lexicogra- 
pher to concern himself with this it 
is doubtful whether he could. Inevit- 
ably the dictionary assigns import- 
ance to the printed word; it is after 
nil a printed book itself. I doubt 
whether Roy Harris's awesome pro- 
ject of a “systematic analysis of the 
structures of communication in mod- 
ern society" has anything to do with 
dictionaries or lexicographers. 

PETER BENSON. 

Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

Nabokov's 
‘Eugene Onegin' 

Sir, - Dmitri Nabokov (Letters, 
September 3) has misunderstood 
what 1 said about his father's transla- 
tion of Eugene Onegin in my discus- 
sion with the Russian poet David 
Kuguilinov. 

In that discussion I made a sharp 
distinction between Pushkin’s mean- 
ing, and the language used by trans- 
lators to convey It in English, in the 
published account of the tnlk, im- 
mediately before those sentences 
quoted by Mr Nabokov, I am re- 
corded as saying: “I owe Nabokov a 
very great deal. His translation is a 
marvellous ‘crib’, conveying perfectly ■ 
the sense of the novel. His notes on 
Onegin are scholarly and helpful in 
the highest degree.” In fact, ever 1 
since publishing my own translation 
of Eugene Onegin five years ago, I 
have emphasized my debt to Vladl- i 
mlr Nabokov. I have a groat respect 
for him, both as a Russian scholar 
and. (except in his translation of 
Oftegm) as a writer of English. 

Bbt Mir Nabokov challenges me to 


produce a few examples of “Naboko- 
vian fantasy", so I will do so. Here 
arc a number of words, chosen at 
random, which seem to me to be 
fantastic in the sense, not that they 
misrepresent Pushkin's meaning - 
they don't - but that their quirkish- 
ness unnecessarily distracts the 
reader's attention away from Push- 
kin, and makes him think about 
Nabokov and his strange choice of 


Then there is the add case of the 
“shotman". When Tatyana falls in 
love with Onegin (3 XI), Pushkin 
compares her to a shivering hare 
who has spied far off a marksman 
(sirelok) crouching in the bushes. In 
Nabokov's version this character be- 
comes the shotman. I looked the 
word up. in as heavy as possible an 
edition of the OED, and consulted 
other lexical authorities; finally I 
learned that, among other things, a 
shotman is one who fires the explo- 
sive charge in a Cornish tin-mine. I 
have met Cornish tin-miners in Aus- 
tralia and other pnrts of the world - 
but this seems a bit far-flung even 
for a “cousin Jack". What, I ask 
myself, what the devil is this Cor- 
nishman doing here, crouching in-the 
bushes in the middle of the Oovern- 
ment of Pskov? If that isn't fantasy, I 
don't know what is. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

32 Kingston House South, London- 

5 W / , 

‘Edmund Ironside’ 

Sir, - Eric Sams (August 13) bases 
nls claim for Shakespearean auth- 


phrases from several of 
Shakespeare's earlier plays; and that 
the date of composition must be be- 
fore 1589 (so that the Shakespearean 
parallels cannot be interpreted as 
echoes). He would appear to be mis- 
taken on all counts. 

Eleanor Boswell, who edited the 
play for the Malone Society in 1927, 
showed in her introduction that the 
manuscript must be a scribal copy. 
The hand shows none of the charac- 
teristics of the authentic signatures of 
Shakespeare or of the celebrated 
“Hand D" pages in The Book of Sir 
Thomas More (nor does Sams even 
refer to the exhaustive descriptive 
analyses of that hand by Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, which were in 
print in time to have enabled 
Eleanor Boswell to identify the hand, 
of Ironside as Shakespeare's had she 
found grounds for so doing). 

The use of parallel passages In 
authorship investigations has always 
had one crippling drawback: unless 
the date of both texts is certain, 
either could be the borrower. When 
Sams points out phrases from a single 
memorable speech in Richard II 
scattered throughout Ironside , it is 
hard to resist the thought that Iron- 
side may be the debtor. The date of 
Edmund Ironside is not certain: the 
paper and the hand combine to sug- 


gest merely that, in Eleanor Bos- 
well’s words, "it might have been 
written at any time within a genera- 


his claim for Shakespearean auth- 
orship of Edmund Ironside on three 
main contentions: that the manu- 
script in which the play survives is 
authorial and in Shakespeare's hand; 
that the play strikingly anticipates 


tion or so before or after 1600". The 
Bishop of London did not, pace Mr 
Sams, become licenser of plays in 
1589: he had already been responsi- 
ble for the licensing of printed plays 
since 1586, if not 1559, and the 
licensing of scripts for performance 
was the business of the Master of the 
Revels from at least 1579. 

The attempt to present William 
Lambard’s Archaeonomia (1568) as a 
source for Ironside Involves inaccu- 
racy as well as implausibility. 


Author, Author 
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Competition No 88 too large for one guest and too 

Readers are Invited to identify the pimped for a. group, lacked every 
sources of the three quotations which K* nd ,°^ comfort. He remembered 
follow and to send us the answers so 0111 the lower room where he', a big 
that they reach this office not later raan of thirty-two', had cried more 
“an October 8. .A prize of £10 is ° ft ? n and "tore bitteijy than he ever 
, offered for the first confect Set of had in sad childhood, had been 
answers opened on that date, of fall- u £'y but at least had not been so 
mg that, the most nearly correct - In sprawling and cluttered as his new 
- which: case inspired guesswork will abode, its bed was A nightmare. Its 
also, be taken Into consideration. "bathroom" contained a bidet (ample 


too large for one guest and too 
cramped for a. group, lacked every 
kind of comfort. He remembered 
that the lower room where he', a big 
man of thirty-two, hod cried more 


- — | ■ i**v WVU 

ugly too but at least had not been so 
sprawling and cluttered as his hew 
abode. Its bed was A nightmare. Its 
bathroom contained a bidet (ample 


- wnicn. case inspired guesswork will aooaq. us bed was A nightmare. Its 
also, be taken Into consideration. "bathroom" contained a bidet (ample 
D _Entries, marked ? Author, Author enough, to accommodate a. circus 

- ® *. bn the envelope, should be elephant; sitting) but. jjq bath. The 
: -addressed (o the Editor, The Times ,oi * et * e *t refused to stay up. - 


,jr ^V w V® Conor, me limes 
'.Priory House, 
SUbhnVLane, London EQM 4BX. 
The solution and results will appear 
• op October 15. ’ 


V. Nabokov, Transparent- Things,. 

chapter 3. 

2 1 own my first sensations, . as soon 


laws impose mutilation as a source of 
infamy. In context, the words of 
Lambard’s Latin quoted by Sams 
read; “Uxor si marito suplsrstite cum 
alio quocunque corpus misqulsse con- 
uincatur; dedecus atque insignem 
omni In posterum aetate infamiam 
subito, maritus res eius omnes habe- 
to, mulleri vein turn nasus, turn auri- 
culae praeciduntor," Shame to all 
posterity was one penally for an 
adulterous wife, mutilation another. 
Holmshed’s CAronWe of England 
(1587), book 7, chapters Ml, sup- 
plies all the history to be found in 
Piny, including the mutilation of 


on uciouer 15. * 1 1 own my first sensations, as soon 

t M *. . . 85 * was ,e J solitary and alone in my 

1 Mttfl ofthe characters Infois book own, chamber In thfe hotel, were far 

Still Hua fltwfl mu.' ' ■ > ' I rmm hUnA' In.Ai . k 


S * L ■ D VI 

es or hostages. Canute “com- 
d th at g Uch pledges as had' 
peene deliuered to his father by cer- 


F teinc noble men of this realme, for 
i assurance of their fidelities, should 
- haue their noses slit, and (her earcs 
l stuffed, or (as some say) their hands 
s and noses cut off". 

Edmund Ironside is a play of real 
interest. Its leading character, Earl 
: Edrike, is a double-dyed traitor in 
, the tradition of Shakespeare’s 
• Richard of Gloucester in the third 

E art of Henry VI and Richard III. 
ike 3 Henry VI, Ironside ends with 
• a hollow truce and promises a 
I sequel. This would no doubt have in- 
■ eluded the death of Edmund, though 
i whether or not "as he sat on a prime 
: to doo the necessaries of nature” (as 
some of Holinshed’s sources assert) 
we shall never know. Other predict- 
able events for the next play would 
. be the death of the treach- 
erous Edrike and the politically advan- 
tageous marriage of Canute to 
Emma, widow of King Ethelred. 
In style, manner and energy, espe- 
cially with its comic characters, Iron- 
side recalls not so much Shakespeare 
as another history play of unknown 
authorship and dispute date, 
Thomas of Woodstock or The First Part 
of King Richard II. The two plays 
have survived in the same collection 
of manuscripts; both seem to echo 
Shakespeare's Richard 1l\ and both 
show signs of having been revived in 
the second or third decade of the 
seventeenth century. Mr Sams is 
surely right in supposing that Iron- 
side belongs to the late years of the 
sixteenth century, but 1595-99 might 
seem likelier limits for its composi- 
tion than before 1589. It is a pity 
that he pushes his other claims for 
the play so far. 

RICHARD PROUDFOOT. 

Department of English, King’s 
College, London, Strand, London 
WC2, 

Aspects of 
Copyright 

Sir, - As an editor of one of 
Penguin’s recent Lawrence volumes 
to be published since normal copy- 
right lapsed and of a forthcoming 
volume for Cambridge University 

. uii !! a new fright is 

established, I feel that MicWlHol- 
royds and Sandra Jobson's well- 
informed article, "Copyrights and 
wrongs; D.H. Lawrence” (Septem- 
her 3), is slightly misleading. j 

Normal readers and scholars alike i 
are unlikely to find themselves now or i 

th iLi UlUrc reat, taed to using (he 1 
Cambridge texts, whatever interpreta- i 
tion Gerald Pollinger would like to 
place on current copyright law and no 
matter how often Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press reiterates that the old I 


texts ought to disappear from tbTT 
kct. Apart from any other coS£ ' 
tion, the old texts will be ES 1 
cheaper to publish than the nevS = 
Only in such rare cases as Ado£. tf 


where very substantial new t£5«E 
been ndded to tlie text would K5 
unproductive to reprint the old S 
(and presumably my fellow-edfes 
who have worked for both CaiSS 
and Penguin) would not have 2 
taken to edit these old texts if« 
considered them too corrupt to £ 


provement, sometimes dramatic, m* 
often less so, on what we have had a 
date. u 

Without the establishment of a » 
copyright the Cambridge edfa 
would not have been comi«[&! 
feasible. This, it seems to me. w 
remuneration to editors, is the pit 
ary raison d'itre for establishing a m 
copyright. However, I reject & 
writers surprising suggestion Ha 
academic writers should be treated a 
second-class authors and awarded t* 
ably reduced royalties. The Idea fa 
our publications “may well tb 
money through academic tenure ad 
promotion” is something of a joke in 
the universities’ current and b 
able plight. 

What I don’t understand is why At 
writers of the article (and those schol- 
ars they cite) complain when tfaepeb- 
lic is presented with two versions of 
the text and left to choose for M 
which it wishes to buy, 

BRIAN FINNEY. 

15 Belsizc Park, London NW3. 

Sir, - Michael Holroyd and Santa 
Jobson conclude their inleretfu 
article (September 3) with a fcx 
pithy remarks about "copyi^hl 
chaos" urising from the short comp 
- in 1982 - of the Copyright AdW 
1956. Successive governments] ban 
buried their heuds in the saiidt d 
copyright, while illegal activities. 
(video piracy, multiple photo- 
copying, private recording etc) law 
boomed. 

The Whitford Committee , In- 
duced u comprehensive report in 
1977. It was not until July 1$8I Art 
the government produced a much 
less comprehensive COnsuilaifa 
Document inviting fifrlher "lively ta 
bate". The debate has gone on for 
long enough; what is needed h 
action. If tho government does stf 
move quickly and' forcefully its in- 
line green paper will tarn into a lha 
white elephant. 

MARK LE FANU: 

Society of Authors, 84 DraytM 
Gardens, London SW10, 


still Hvc, and are ■ prosperous and 

dny 11 W secm worth - • , - ,, 

While (0 take up the story of the to l " e wlpdow In my. dusty black 
younger ones again, and see what coa, > ? nd looking through the glass 
sort of men and women they turned all the world in yellow, blue 

out to be; therefore it will be wisest 8«en, running at the ring of 


■ -------- nnc lOI 

from being so flattering as. I had ■ 
prefigured them. I walked up gravely 


— 'nviviwn u .whi uc wisesi , » uie ring 01 

not to reveal any of ihtft part of their P lea5ure - .The old with broken 
Ilvfes at present. laiices, and in helmets which had lost 

«F*r vizards, the young In armour 


— — A mong this week’s contrlhntm-c Vj 

KmilanHldemdfakTtm°' ,tllS *? t , ho iS 8 ? Adam Mam Jones’s collKlto jj 

SftiCMft'Bf. 

,he . Unlve " ity of A - 1,0010 indude - ,* 

' to ’ Michael Neve is a lecturer ioj*’ 

7- J - JlNYpN’* novel Swan Song will ia tJ,e translator o| History of Medicine at VnWm 

be published shortly. 8 Gauguin's Noa Noa t 1980. ' College London. • . ; .. 


tnttll or Joy, strangely mixed with, fascinated^ knights in tournaments of 
sadness, passed through our hearts - y ore fat • feme :and lovb. 

P Wb were at: length “homeward . L * Sterne, A Senthnentdl JoUmev . 
bopnd" ahd were gradually leaving • ' 

■ fpr; behind us the iioaullful bright, 3 The hotel .occupies an attractive 

..grebn, coral islands of the Pacific !Solated site overlooking the 
'-QpBgh:-' FamOus Lake. It Is said to . be thc 

■ . / ■}, , \ deepest lake in the World, l n fact, 

3 » WP* '■* ** *?«l for us to go f'fner It is an 1 ordinary large blue 

■raS ®nd . qaleUy away.. At the end ,ate ™ something, beyond descrip- 

0f lh6! fieJdi. nmona the thin , gold thes e travel notes are to be 

• .. amkasrof. gras^, and' tha , harebells, and . effective and useful I must make ud 
O ipsy .jfoses and St John’s Wort, we py mind about such things, and fair- 
3nay hi$t , take one last look, over oui *y, sQ0n. The manager's living son 
shoulders, -at the white house, where' relayed this proverb to me over 

neither .Wfi nnr Anvnnn‘AlM k brfifikfflll! Uia nonnU nf'fk. Mtak.i 
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Rossini. 
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neither. we rior anyone else is Wanted 
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breakfast: the people of the capital 
know the FamdusXake better than 
* the people of The Famflus Lake 
Competition Np 94- . (towii about fiye miles across from 

Winner: Willfem JBfeckWilh ; ' : J* 1 * hotel) - which may not be dear 

Answers: * '• . , .’= anncholr visitor, unless he 

■T . linHArdanHc that Ub.. 
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?»*>, ™ PUbltahad ■ Jwf Valerie ^ ^ Rosini. 

hs* 'S®T of Art " Nichous Phiiupsdn „ 

Ingham^ ^ H^versity °f Birm- - with Rosalind Mitchison, 

, 'v ■; , ’ : Hazzard was a member of ** lfie of Improvement, ml - 

Paul Qoum ii 
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MarIomb ' C mnuAi . k: - ,' '?■ : Christopher Reid’s most 1 

The Ecclesiatical Hlsto^nr^n°j low of an Honorary FeU fectlon of poems. Pea Soup, wiB J 6 - 

' 1 Colle 80. Oxford/ published fefer ihfe month. 
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The Dasein as a whole 


Hubert L. Dreyfus 

MABT.N HE.DEGOEB 

The Basic Problems of Phenomenology evcrycfay actmty. which Husserl undcrsiaadable”. Our understanding 
Translated by Albert Hofstadter m characterized as an intentional of it is not a theory, or a set of belieft 

396pp. Indiana University Press, attitude. Self and world belong about how things will behave, buiasei 
£16.50. together in the single entity, the Q f interrelated skills, a kind of know- 

0 253 17686 7 Dmm. SeU and world are not two h ow. “In Germany we say that 

, beings, like subject and object , or like I someone can vorstehen something. .. . 

When Being and Time buret upon the and thou, but self and world are the This is equivalent to saying that he 
philosophical scene m 1927 it seemed basicdeterminationofthe Dasein itself versteht sich darauf [understands in 
to drop out of the blue. Why , in the In the umtyof the structure of being-in- the sense of being skilled or expert at it , 
heartland of neo-Kantian and the-world. has the know-how of ill. The meaning 

phenomenological epislemoiogy was Heidegger gives a concise summary of the term understanding [Verstehen | 
Heidegger asking a seemingly empty Q f his argument, which, of course, as defined above Is intended to go back 
and unmqtivatea question concerning needs a lot of explaining. to this usage in ordinary language.” 


numbers, etc) can be manifest and 
directly encountered. In this natural 
everyday activity, which Husserl 
mischaracterizcd as an intentional 
attitude, “Self and world belong 
together in the single entity, the 
Dasein. Self and world are not two 
beings, like subject and object , or like I 
and thou, but self and world are the 
basic determination of the Dasein itself 


Our practices embody specific ways capital “T”). In other words, 
of treating things as important and Heidegger wants to show that the 
trivial, public and private, perceptual temporality of the understanding of the 
and imaginary, all of which adds up to a being of equipment is grounded in the 
non-intent ional understanding of what Temporality of the understanding of 
counts as real. Only in so far as we being itself. Just as temporality is 
acquire this undereiandingof being do supposed to be the structure of 
we become human. “The Dasein everyday, local, pragmatic activity. 

/...III. *. 


understands itself from the ability to be Temporality (with a capital "T") is 
(hat is determined by the success supposed to be the structure of the 
and failure, the feasibility and background or world "upon which" 
unfeasibility, of its commerce with such activity lakes place. This ultimate 


and failure, 
unfeasibility, 
things.'' Only 


feasibility 


background or world "upon which" 


the meaning of being? Only his own 
students, many of whom like 
Heidegger himself had grown up with 
Husserrs phenomenology, were in a 
position to understand. Now, thanks to 
the publication of his 1927 course, The 
Basic Problems of Phenomenology, we 
can place the ontological orientation of 
Being and Time in its philosophical 
context. In Albert Hofstadter’s 
excellent translation, we can listen in 
as Heidegger clearly and patiently 
explains wny one must deconstruct 
traditional epistemological concern 
with the relation of subjective content 
to transcendent object In the name of a 
distinction, never before made in 
philosophy, which he calls the 
ontological difference. 


The students in Heidegger's course 
on phenomenology would have been 
familiar with Husserl's latest work, 
Ideas, 1914, in which Husserl 
developed his analysis of the 
Intentional content of mental states, 
began in Logical Investigations, 1900, 
into a total account of the structure 
of the meanings by which a 
transcendental subject purports to 
refer to any sort of object whatsoever. 
Husserl argued that since our mental 
contents - our desires, beliefs, 
perceptions, assumptions, etc - can be 
studied regardless of whether they 
successfully refer to things, indeed, of 
whether the notion of reference to 
mind-independent objects even makes 
sense , the phenomenologist can remain 
neutral as to reference, and simply 
study the structure of sense immanent 
in consciousness. This crucial 
methodological move, in which 
Husserl "suspended” the "natural 
attitude" in order to reflect on its 
intentional content, was called 
“bracketing existence”. But, once we 
start talking about intentional content 
the most we can conclude is that our 
menial content purports to refer to 
independent referents, not that there 
are any such referents, or even whether 
there is anything more to being 
Independently realthan to be so taken. 
“The question how directive sense, the 
understanding of being, belongs to 
Intentio, and how intentio itself is 
possible as this necessary reference, is 
npt only unanswered In phenomen- 
ology but not even asked. 

Heidegger’s basic problem is how 
reference to mind-independent entities 
» possible. He takes a running start by 
approaching the question historically, 


To intentionally, as comportment 
towards beings, there always belongs 
an understanding of the being of... 
those being to which the intention 
refers. . . .This understanding of the 
being of beings is connected with the 
understanding of world, which is the 
presupposition for the experience of 
an intraworldly being. But, now, 
since world-understanding is at the 
same time an understanding of itselj 
by the Dasein ... the understanding 
of being that belongs to 
intentionanty embraces the Dasein 's 
being. . . . 

The question now becomes: What does 
Heidegger mean by the understanding 
of the being of beings and the 
understanding of world and how are 
they supposed to be related to each 
other ana to Dasein? 

We will never get an answer if we try 
to map Heidegger on to what we 
already take for granted as sensible 
philosophy. Heidegger admired 
Aristotle as "the last of the great 
philosophers who had eyes to see and 
... the energy and tenacity to force 
inquiry back to the phenomena. . 

His idea of phenomenology, unlike 
Husserl’s, was to stop ringing changes 
on the trusted notions of immanent 
and transcendent, conscious and 
unconscious, implicit and explicit, 
reflective and unreflective, subject and 
object, and get back to everyday 
experience. Heidegger is definitely not 
saying what Sir Peter Strawson, in his - 
New York Review of Books review of 
George Steiner's Heidegger book, 
rather condescendingly finds 
“plausible” , viz, that we eacji have an 
"unreflective and largely unconscious 
grasp of the basic general structure of 
interconnected concepts or categories 
in terms of which wc think about the 
world and ourselves". This would be to 
make our understanding of being and 
of the world a belief system entertained 
by a subject, exactly the view Husserl 
held, which turns reality into a 
correlate of out conceptual scheme. 
Pouring ontological wine into 
epistemological bottles, Strawson's 
gloss makes Heidegger’s concern with 
being seem “perfectly general” and 
thus amenable only to “formal or 
trivial answers, however portentous we 
maybe tempted to make them sound". 
But, even granting his rejection of 
epistemology, what could Heidegger 
mean by our understanding of being if 
not some very general assumptions 


to this usage in ordinary language.” 

What makes particular entities 
intelligible, then, is not our thoughts - 
Husserl's intentional contents- but our 
shared skills for coping with things In a 


things." Only as thus socialized can we structure must account for the 
have intentional relations to people possibility of practical understanding 
and things, both apparent and real. (It and so must be structurally similar to 
is Interesting to note that Heidegger (but not identical with) the temporal 
here makes this point without recourse structure of pragmatic activity; yet it 
to “existentialist" notions such as must also leave open the possibility of 
death, guilt and anxiety, which have -all other kind of activity as well. What 
an unfortunate, and, it now turns out. this most basic structure is, remains, in 


, , . .. » n an UlllUI lUUttlC, allU, li IIU1T ini Jia uun Lina muai umiw ah uviui w » fl »iunnHi ■» 

W " 1 ■ k unnecessary prominence in Being and spite of Heidegger's sincere nnd* 


the world. As socialized into these 
public skills and practices we are this 
world prior to knowing about 
particular things and even prior to 
using them: “The world, within which 
. . . beings are encountered, is . . . 
always already world which the one 
shares with the other . . . because the 
Dasein is antecedently constituted as 
bcing-in-the-world. . . 

Heidegger's response to Kant and 


fn tys later works Heidegger is 
interested in the specific, changing 
understanding of being Or reality in our 
cultural practices, as opposed to that of 
other cultures and even our own past. 
But in 1927 he had not yet made his 
turn to “the history of being", and was 


bcing-in-the-world. . ; seeking, rather the most general 

„ . . , . „ . , understanding or being in all human 

Heidegger's response to Kant and , ices St ft this understanding of 
Husserl Is, in effect, that if one being is far from empty. Heidegger 
supposes that realism is a posit or a disti * ishes the handy, the non- 
thesis or a presupposition of our handy 6 flnd the merely on hand, and 
conceptual scheme, one is doomed to noleS :“Even in a rough analysis a 


epistemological scepticism (we can 
never know if the thesis is correct) and 
worse, to transcendental idealism (all 
that realism could ever come to is our 
thesis plus whatever we decide to court t 
as its confirmation). We can avoid 
these conclusions only by giving up the 
view that all our experience is 
mediated by intentional content. We 
must, therefore, abandon the 
Husserllan dogma that our relation to 
the world is exhaustively captured in 
terms of a subject perceiving, 
believing, making assumptions, etc, 
about objects ana their contexts. We 
have to ask, rather, about the 
conditions of possibility of this whole 
Cartesian, intentlonallst account. 
Heidegger claims that. We can 
encounter objects as real (manipulate 
them, perceive them, avoid them, etc) 
only on the basis of discriminations. 


notes: "Even in a rough analysis a 
multiplicity of intrinsically founded 
levels of being are manifested within 
the being of things and of equipment 
alone.” 

Wittgenstein thought of the 
background of social practices as a 
“hurly-burly" which defied sys- 
tematization: 

How could human behaviour be 
described? Surely only by showing 
the actions of a variety of humans, as 


they are all mixed up together. Not things and ^rksofarrHejd 
what one man is doing now, but spent the rest of his life living to 
the whole hurly-burly, is the ° t ul l he topology of what he callt 


the whole hurly-burly, is the 
background against which we see an 
action. . . . . , ■ . 

Heidegger, however, claims to find-tlfe. 
unifying structure, of ' world, . and 
Indeed, of all- intelligibility in the 
structure of temporality. This is the 
most difficult and also the most 


reactions, manners of coping, etc, dubious aspect of his early work. In 
which cannot be analysed In terras of Part j| Q f Basic problems (as in 
explicit and implicit intentional Division II of Being and Time) he seeks 


content. 


at first, completely unob- ground th 
trusive and unthouglitful .... w P, al . *J e c 
“Unthought'' means that It is not which Is si 
thematically apprehended for understan 
deliberate thinking about things: ,h . e m 

instead, in circumspection, we find understan 
our bearings in regard to them. . . .' menl tow 
When we enter here through the The fir 
door, we do not apprehend tho seals, fallow. T1 
and the same holds for the H a lumbl 
doorknob. Nevertheless, they are environs, 
there in this peculiar way: we go by contains 
them circumspectly, avoid them Intelliglbl 
circumspectly, stumble against malic act! 


to lay out the tempo ral structure of ou r 
contexture stands comportment towards beings and to 
npletely unob- ground this in the ultimate horizon oi 
:houglitful .... what he .calls primordial temporality, 
ns that it is not which Is supposed to be the struct ure o! 
Srehended for understanding itself and account for 
ig about things: “ihf immediate unity of the 
,n e c tion, we find understanding of being and eomporl- 
iard to them. . . "lent towards beings". 


environs, a surroundings, which 
contains within . itself a closed, 
intelligible contexture”. Our prag- 
matic activity Is structured as purposive 
(though not necessarily in terms of 

■ • *T. u.lri urn loUa nwr 


approaching the. question historically, them, and the like. (though not necessarily in terms of which embMy our utweretanomg pi 

^h^astiM^n^itutes^he 1 difference To exolain the understanding of the llo^phy’’ . Unkn ° Wfl t0 8,1 5rf^u^W^"d^ foKlatloA . 

between da^ Avi.tAnAa ■ nr, a] heino of belnn which constitutes the previous pmiosopny - a current context (which we take at. that which differs here, being itself. 


absolute position"; what, for the “ ’ .. 

Scholastics, constitutes the difference To explain the understanding of the 
between essence and existence; arid being of beings which constitutes the 
now, according to Aristotle, Hobbes, seif and world as a single entity, 
J, S, Mill and Lotze, assertions refer to Heidegger begins i by describing the 
objects. Thfe' discussion returns to the- classroom, .contrasting his approach 
present with a quotatfori from Ideas in with Fichte's (a possible stand-in for 
which Husserl accepts uncritically the Husserl): 

most radical of all distinctions of Being' The ontological distinction be- 


heroic efforts, almost totally 
incomprehensible. 

This mav not be the render's fault, 
however. As Heidegger admits: 

Faulty interpretations of tran- 
scendence, of the basic re- 
lationship of the Dasein to beings 
and to itself, are no mere defects of 
thought or acumen. They have thdr 
reason and their necessity in the 
Dasein’s own historical existence. 

. . . Without knowing where the 
faulty Interpretation lies, we can be 
quietly persuaded that there is also a 
faulty interpretation concealed 
within the Temporal interpretation 
of being as such, and again no 
arbitrary one. 

As Wittgenstein saw, laying out the 
structure of the background is well- 
nigh impossible. It soon became 
obvious that Temporality was too 
closely tied to tne structure of 
equipment to account for our ability to 
encounter other entities such as natural 
things and works of art. Heidegger 
spent the rest of his life trying to work 
out the topology of what he called the 
clearing, the open, the regioning, etc. 
On the way,, he abandoned his early 
. , account ; ; of temporality . , a s ; ' , too , . 
: metaphysical.. What remninscorifral in • 
hfe thought to the end, however, is the 
fundamental difference between the 
world, clearing, or background - of 
shared historical linguistic practices - 
our understanding of being - on the 
one hand, and mental states and their 
objects, on the other. At the end of 
Basic Problems Heidegger calls this 
basic difference the ontological 
difference, and claims it as his 
contribution to philosophy. He 
remarks that “the distinction between 
reality and existentia, or between 
essentia and existentia, does not 
coincide with the ontological 
difference but belongs on die side of 
one member of' the ontological 
different*". All the problems of 
traditional epistemology, culminating 
in Husserl's phenomenology, come 
from failing to see this distinction, and 
failing to sort out 'the .complex 
structures of the background practices . 
which embody our understanding of 
every sort of being. “Thus we see . . 
that the ontological difference is no( as 
simple ... as it appears in its plain 


— . — B The ontological distinction be- 

-■Deing as consciousness and being as tween res cogitans and res 

oelng that 'manifests* itself in extensa, between ego and rion-ego, 

consciousness, ‘transcendent, being". cannot in any way be conceived' 
,. a .„ Phenomenological iclari- directly and simply, as for instance in 

cation of the problems raised by the form that Fichte uses to initiate 

c!Jh / ar Br ^hikers, Heidegger the problem when be says. 


On this account, realism U not a 
thesis or;a theory but a fenclton of foe 
manifold, non-fetentiorial shared sails 
just discussed; As Wittgenstein pats it 
in On Certainty , "Children do not learn 


at, that which differs here, being itself. 


retentive-expectant 


conclude*: that "violence is . , . 
practiced on the Dasein [human being] 
?uR rec ?? celved fiotjoris of ego arid 
Object drawn from the theory of 
knowledge.” Indeed, “what ip called 
immanence In theory of knowledge 
V a complete inversion . of the 
r ”. e L aor ri en °logical facts. , His point, 
® .mat human beings are not basically 
ego-subjects with- mental states which. 
F® d ‘ r ccted toward objects Ini the 
world. They are, Indeed, sometimes 
Mrrectly described as having private , 


the form that Fichte uses to initiate 
the problem when be says. 
“Gentlemen, think the wall, and 
then think the one who thinks the 
wall:” There is already a 
constructive violation of the facts, an 
unpheriomenoIogicBl onset, in the 
request "Jhink the wall.”For iq pur 
natural comportment towards things 
we never think a single thing, and; 


in chairs, etc, etc." Such skills fit into a Heidegger takes . ove f from 1 the 
whole system of shared practices, but tradition the name VWinscendehce . 
these practices, as ways of doing things . "The Dasrii] ■ ,• - in its being is out 
anT £Sys things matter, are not. beyond itself; . .• , ;Transc^dence 
correlated ' "with any intentional means ' to understand oneself from a 
content. This it makes no pen* to asjc world.” Ho can; then conclude:- / , • 
whether; this! Intentional content Is, fHusserlian]' ■’.''intenflonallty'; 1 


attempt to call attention to the complex 
unity and intelligibility of our shared 
background practices, and to 'show 
their important^ for philosophy; 


whether; this! Intentional content Is , 
satisfied, ie, whether the content 
correlated wjth. thiise skills, arid; 
practices cbfresponds to reality. We, 
can ask of specific beliefs whether ljfey. 
are true or ; not, f\nd abbut specific 
perceptual experiences whether; they., 
are veridical; but ;we cannot ^ask such 


ne UB5CU1 ■ ■.■'•in iw ■ i . _■ i 

fond Itself 1 V .■ . * : TranscSidcnce Essays in Kants Aesthetics, «dfted by- 
ans to understand onesitf frbm a Ted Cohen and Paul Guyfir (323op. 
rid." Ho can then conclude: ; j > University of Chicago Press. £17.50.' 0 
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'ounded i'" conunlisioncd over a Sumter of Veto, 
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' The Dasein Ii- Intentional ; bnjy 
because it is detertpined essentially 


Aquila,-: apd Anthony- S a Vile. Pflrf 
Two, "“Art and GenUis’V exploits: ■ 
questions of originality and creativity, 
with papers by Donald w. Crawford,. 


as-having private , surroundings.. Sitiirighere In the 

an q'm alitrnrte on/l ■ ' rib--' aIA 'ftnf'' in '.TACl'' 


wnccrnea activity which is inseparable ' >- getting 5 bored. -’ Nevertheless^ toe tn “ie w 
Irom a public world In which evety sort. ' walls 'are already : present.. §vqn 
• Ot- .object, (fools, . nature,; people, before weLhfek foejp as object. ', at Ul,: v , 

^ 1 ' ^ ^ ‘ i | ‘ l, y^ p : ^ i * 1 1 ^ f 
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The lists of affection 


Valentine Cunningham 


Julian Symons 

Critical Observations 

213pp. Faber. £9.75. 
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bad prose became of its correct Herbert was a Bert”, proley for He quotes with enthusiasm Mrs 
working-class tones, lauding windy political reasons. Reviewing Kingsley. Leavis’s sneer about the literary 
poems Because they were about Stalin, Amis's pastiche thriller The Riverside world's inheriting insiders, all those 
dispraising Pasternak at the behest of Villas Murder, he can testify to the "odious little boys" from the right 
mere Party lines, and so on. And it’s accuracy of its 1930s touches, point out schools who oil their monevcd and 


u.. . . u, tui mine new anu ever i mmes connection oiners migni miss, universities to oecomc pretentious 

JJP’®* lner of man ought a critic to Newer Critics who would stake out for he will spot - such as the origins of young men, and, still essentially 
nhnin °\ Cr * t,c a ^an? 'Hie wntuig a bounded space free of Snow's Strangers and Brothers unchanged, from there move into the 

AiA.iL °I 1 - tfte . i J ac , ,! °* Critical intervention from social events, sequence in a feeling its author had in a literary quarters vacated by the Inst 

rallies Julian Symons somehow distant from people's lives Marseilles street on New Year’s Day, batch of their kind”. 

a P p roP n «e ,y surrounded by works of (including writers' lives); from history 1935. 

hll'JpW P aint ‘ n 8 s ' but also and politics. He Quotes with approval Svmons is thorouahlv aware of the No one, I suppose, has more living 

Dashiel Hammetrs assertion that “The d aK of a aStfs ^Sg SstoJes acquaintance with the field of little 

£tn £ hC d been 5 ust * e 1 “n^mpprapr novelist’s job is to take tootoriSv He dS’t hke for magazines than Symons. There’s not 

l ^ “Id £?£?%£ KS MS.oo^teofukvK A tobcnW any.vherc.o .c U ch 
to those basic critical and mornl from preferred authors and books. He also him when it comes to measuring, say, 

questions. And Symons’s expression is fifelik! they should turnout'™' out the perils of living as tongas thereof .hf 0 ^ 

an impressive mixture. It’s kind, but relishes the physical grasD of Frances 'Vl! ,ur ^ m ° ns did, of falling ti i redly Woodcocks Afeii ( much the best 

it s also as tough as can be, the look of Newman’s writing ^ f ‘Sn almost vctim % t J sl te . s ft ? nnetl ,n t0 ° distant wnodical of arndical kindin Englnnd 

someone shrewd and unflusteTable oppressive sense of sexual in P 83 *?: . B . ut havin 8 measured the between 1944 and 1947) or to 

alert, canny, nobody’s fool, a weighci ; J.ES P 055 *^ pitfalls he persists in deploying manoeuvring knowledgeably among 

of replies. Fittingly so, one feels, for 
the enquiries that face looks as if it’s 
confronting are the ones this collection 
of critical pieces and memorabilia 
keeps asking - not least of its own 
author s practices - as it meditates on 


him when it comes to measuring, say, 
the precise quality of George 
Woodcock’s Afoit’ ( ,r much the best 
periodical ofa radical kind in Englnnd” 
between 1944 and 1947) or to 


EES P““‘ Bw having ‘^StS ~S* 

possible pitfalls tie persists in deploying manoeuvring knowledgeably among 
fn whfch emotaaT enmLT «“ 1MOs "> » ■«>.'" checking peopll the like, of the Nick darter Weekly. 
almost always Imalias nhvE °“l l>y their response to “what was not Detective Story Magazine, Black Mask 

expression - the' Imaee of the crowded only a period Intime. but also a way of or Dime Ditictiv? Magazine. It's no 
01 ine crowded t w nkJn _ anri fc„lj nil »» iff. sunwise at nil fo find tlEt h« Anihnrai 


curmudgeonly Lenvis, anarch! zing i 7 ,/l L art Crane’s set in 1937, a time of de 

George woodcock and the Stalinizlnf ? h ? e I " etQn y ms of concern about politics in s 

crew of Left Review. S modernity, ‘'automats, the cinema, about the Spanish Civi 

KT ... «y^apers,radioptennae, subways, particular, but such matte 


f , r • 

u 

; . f l 


iwasu HUU — • — giuaai.ibH ui (lie 

War in colour magazines has come in to usurp 
are not and corrupt energies that critically 
Symons stricter publications would once have 


Symons regrets, swot; ! 
reference to one cut (KS 
edition of Hammett's fefe 
^.dnota.thattime^Wf 

That they do now is no do^f 

par to Symons’s critical eSf 

heir behalf. Similarly. hJS 

•St 10 “j hpmsmifaS 

19.10s — an insistence stiffll 
cheerfully rebarbatlve pH 
who adored the Soviet ES 
lender . . . really longed Eg 

up their arscs'J- that the5S' 
a^utthatperfodlsnowqS 

u variable. Even moreMmUX 

kee D ne “ 

lines is lus devoted espoDsaloiu,* 
known writers, his descentintoS 1 
nether-worlds that the 5 ); 
keepers, the great traditffi. 
never touch. Who besides sS? 
read all that much ofFrancesS 
Joseph Hegesheimer or Jamah* 
Cabell, let alone Bdtiffe Co* 
Skottowe, Peggy HopUni b 
Richard Halliburton or j® 
Moncure Marsh7 Here’s a cdtfert 
obviously never happier thm* 
he s in the library stacks, <y fa 
among what lie calls “the pula’ B 
continually rebukes ooe’i * 
narrower reading. Why hida'in 
read those 1930s stories of fort 
Chandler when they cwiih m 
wonderful Chnndlerisms u Sun 
reports (n smnrt car in u wa 

nei ehhoiirlinfwl "silrtc nut 


H, 


I VP 


sir ? u,l : ve . n T r d <!"“ “ B5T TiTiMir 

S that America? literature with a certain kind of didn't expand successfully into the 

aFSsv'raF S-C-Sr;-?? 
tsasntisgni asst-*-*- 

ssasaasssBi* ^SSwassai jssaasasis ."sa, *^s^: 

own great book on the crime storj Robert Fmsl ' s and Sy ? nbls T J mle twentieth of . «P|jta!»ons just 

editing, writing crime stories, putting Dl ckinson’a Amherst was clearly S eHt u7 \ erse an ? ™ n about with a 4 h 1 LJ ‘ i,s collected volumes 
in vean in the Rrrlnn.m V i.^»i; ~:ii B somethlnaoutstanriino bunch of anarcho-leftists such m are a reference book to who is 

ir out at a given 
you have to nave 


J i» “V IH 

pressed labour, honourable 
Uke his namesake Arthur 
(trying "by reviews, articles, a 
done to order, to suonort" Mr 


house is “as easy to drive iiitouai 
bottle")? Like Edmund Wilsta^h 
trips into recherchg literaiy cent 
and critically depopuIulM nt 
Symons's enthusiasm tor less rtpri 
hooks is contagious. 

Svmons’s greatest dislinctiona 
critic - and one shared above *11 ini 


H • ML 

• h • v ■ r 


•i’i ■ *;• •; t 




literary world rhJ , ^ ,Inu,n » * ,nb «y«Wc probity. 
1 S unSk Ififi u lCn o ,ly pursued incorruption - 
ffi, J® wh cb . Symons has managed to 
cKtf t SSSaSP^ ol ! tI,c pressures of ihc 

that world of mS? ? c T fi,ves ll,s w »rk the 
» oreans nf sn , e " sm “ngratuitously high 
1° R?] moral ‘one. But this is not the oiiiv 

■WTOtoslnBh !f. p6ct , °L his crilica l banditry tlittt 
ms report si b!!3S!L? ere r iS ui lso ,ho determined 

gj^ts 

vn tones and ^ ' a L^ m ?. r . ks J he fl dult work 


s reports that 
ice did. It 


•dullffi S n 6 V h ?hf 5° ! he rind, .among hUrniing »«*. To be surd, theVadmired Sd W ’ Ba,eson - “*2 

moat of the .proletarian people"). . . to an extent Imitated Gmson's hnnHno 1 1 Symons was amused to 

writers it encouraged were producing. . rrnmH. . and blood-suckiim in tow discover in Amherst, "talk about 

rH“£i?@ y ,r °3 

market, Lawrence: the old negro, sat “h^fstandlna little book Levris, who waf ^^n ^ dh mouthed Uavis whosooke nf/»X 

shivering in his dockside (ocmlng in fjw\\ hflt n 8kc ^ obe « Frost puritanlcaHv lon e K n nd . m * or 3 Chatteris of Lady 

: Uyerpoo, coughing his lifcawavand > ''oqWiuiS ' HS. 


•Swskii ■ •ss 


S«X Ks.f jil * ,0,R HOOUl 

at Wii’ S ““ m “ n ' ¥-3? 

Chatterley s “strongly distasteful^ 

^ detail. Ha canVbe sloped, o„ 




dismally , old-fashioned and nn- 
in teres ring . , . Almost every Issue 
contains some long, stiflinsfy dull 
on the evolution of English 


iii 

street Uterature of modemitai The V ' ;i ' *• . - 

wilting, pf/oyce, Eliot and TO&hS ' . -f ^ ' • 

•' “LOSS 


1.11 


S'- «SR~a 
SSlSf^Sfii ■ 1 for tK= 


'.TV maj H 1 IK 

realities of thq cadaver. 


. -a .2S5P5BSK 

youri 1 ’!, he calls that dodge. But llkp hfs Sympns is, of qour^, .bneS the mii 
■ insistence that readers are people who. memorable recalleis^ of that- iSS 1 
.also need amusement this strikes one HisT/ia Thirties remains the bes^hiafe 
-actuiUiy as . an . instant of rather account, of the dec*c& Arffi ? 
commendable realism. Symons, can’t elsewhere, he rbturesust^he S T* 

always. arranee- for dullness. never tn rn mrwi mmI • »/ • ' «t « ■ * .v. 


Shiny M a new tooth- ^ 
i PaiU floods in at last. 

to 1 

P' W “>« dii 


crops up. It s n crilical versapi 
| rebuts the fixity of canoat, wi 
’ ever sinking Into the flaccldiliti 
ton lilwral tustelesstless.' tot 
sSynimiK is towards books, w hi 
uppenrs, towards friends. Uk?at 
i the authors he chooses io dtb 
the friends he writes about a i 
essays arc nut the mightiest of B< 
names. Hut whoever you rt 
Symons's friend you have bellow 
you an extraordinarily cndeirinp 
(Naturally, it’s a poem to Jj 
Symons that heads the ate I 
sat Bering of Forms for RoyFv* 
Tils Seventieth Birthday, f«* 
published by the Sycemotf Ptf 
Loyalty is important with Syoow* 
writes admiringly about l* 
Hammett for keeping Hs to *® 1 
even though it meant Ml g 
McCarthy nightmare. And {gj 
he part iculorly associates ww .®*J 
magazine clannishness heto*P® 
for most of his life. He dtfbrtWj 
over the admirably W»J! 
written by Hart Crane to wj 
magazine editors Gorham MJ 
Waldo Frank and Matthew J 6 ^ 
;As one-time editor of w 
'Century Verse Symons snilF*f 
pull of the old obbgatxw, 
associations. Not for him.*? 
observe, any Leavisian ditch 1 !® 
comrades. 

The HsU of affection hawjj® 
closed. The Amherst 
Instance, with which 
ends, shows Symons itfa tojjr 
friendship. Naturally 
WilUam H. Pritduid.aWJ*^ 
of Wyndham Lewis, wr - 
Pritchard's pupri* i 




true Auden scholar?. 
flexibility, an .impressive °P« 
reaJ warmth are as noUbleWl 
human dealings as m his I®? 

tn his “Word on U“. 

mm . _• j ■ CcnniU 


hostile to Left kevlew for praising.- he^r; remin^ybiii of ±£}ff ^ ' ^Q^ie Behsley 


charity 


vriMMii viwirMiw- ^ 

revelations of the huiwnjj 
returns that 'out result m 
! tewsqiburiy «s vrilihe that r: 
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Into the pyramid of silence 


Harold Beaver 

Merton M. Sealts, Jr 

Pursuing Melvtlle 1940—1980: 

Chapters and Essays , 

419pj>. University of Wisconsin Press. 

0299 08870 7 1 

There is a canard still going the rounds 
that Melville had been wholly 
forgotten by his countrymen at the 
time of his death. Even before his 
death Edward Bok, editor of the 
Ladles Home Journal , wrote: 

There are more people to-day who 
believe Herman Melville dead than 


there are those who know he is routines apparently need an apology, 
living. And yet if one choose to walk But there is no need. Professor Sealts’s 
along East Eighteenth Street, New work on Emerson's Journals and 
York City, any morning about 9 Miscellaneous Notebooks, his edition 
o'clock, he would see the famous (with Harrison Hayford) of Billy 
writer of sea stories - stories which Budd, Sailor (1962), his work on the 
have never been equalledperhaps in chronology and reception of Melville's 
their special line. . . . Busy New shorter fiction, his record of Melville’s 
York has no idea he is even alive, reading, are all indispensable buildlng- 
and one of the best informed literary blocks on which any future critical or 
men in the country laughed recently biographical work must rest, 
at my statement that Herman The 1940s were a fertile decade to 
Melville was his neighbor by only have entered American literature, 
two city blocks. Nonsense, said Pioneers, mostly British like Raymond 
he. "Why, Melville is dead these Weaver and D. H. Lawrence, had 
many years!" Talk about literary inaugurated Melville studies. But in 
fame? There's a sample of it! 1929 Lewis Mumford's challenging 

Yet invitations had been extended to Herman Melville had appeared; 
Melville (“among the very first") to followed in 1938 by Charles Olson’s 
join the Authors Club, which he "Lear and Moby-Dick", followed in 
declined, just as he rejected the 1941 by the magisterial American 
advances of a Canadian professor Renaissance by Olson's mentor 
seeking particulars of his life and and teacher at Harvard, F.O. 
“ literary methods n . His silence had Matthiessen. These were the key years 

S own pyramidical, like the whale's, when Melville's grand-daughter, 
e had "become too much of a Eleanor Melville Metcalf, was still 
hermit", in his own words, and “his .alive, helpiim the happy few io 
nerves could no longer stand large Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Jay 


studies have been exercised that Sealts single Melville 
has had ’to defend himself against Chimney") as 
charges of avoiding interpretation, surrounding a k 
“All you diligent disciples of Prof. _ . , 
Williams", wrote Henry A. Murray, Typical is 
“have chosen to remain with the fact- correspondence 
collectors, as if literary criticism should £-‘ 1ar ' es Olson. I 
be made into a kind of quasi-science." [j^ r ^ cattc ™j|j 1 V0 

In retrospect, there have been more disXinnTnf a 
than enough interpreters. Every essay J r 

in this book is based on exacting Bro 0 kfrn Publi 
research. However small in scope, U “ r °°*‘ y d n L» bU 
made a contribution that has genuinely n an*nthe«*< * 
and permanently advanced the 
subject. This used to be called " e ““' e e d d 
scholarship and was the hallmark of the Hnmerir n»«.i 

“Sf!?- ,? s,a 8 f "J 8 . 1 - I seek to prove*! 

crowded with brilliantly gesticulating .. the mos \ | m c 

interpreters and semioticians, such creator 0 f hj s p c 
clear-headed and pedestrian-seeming HOMER"' ^ 
routines apparently need an apology. flrchaic nai ^ ath 
But there is no need. Professor Sealts s done since abo 
work on Emerson's Journals and E xcept odl 
Miscellaneous Notebooks, his edition a kjAt i a a;p 

awtia 

SSI 

reading, are all indispensable building- Shra am or 
blocks on which any future critical or h**lneH ”* fonlr 
biographical work moat rest. juToutpoorinj 

The 1940s were a fertile decade to is both a com! 
have entered American literature, monial to the 
Pioneers, mostly British like Raymond relationship be 
Weaver and D. H. Lawrence, had poet, 
inaugurated Melville studies. But in >uae * 1 ,,. c„ 
1929 Lewis Mumford’s challenging 


single Melville text |‘T and My 
Chimney") as to the confusions 
surrounding a long manuscript. 

Typical is Sealts’s lengthy 
correspondence f 194 1-1965) with 
Charles Olson. Bain were on the hunt 
for scattered volumes from Melville’s 
library, with endlessly protracted 
discussions of a never undertaken joint 
visit to the Bell Collection of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Olson was 
coy and full of hints, scatty with 
parentheses and italics; Sealts, 
measured and probing. Olson was 
consumed by a kina of pseudo- 
Homeric question. “He is Homer, and 
I seek to prove it", he asserted in 1949; 
“the most important creator, the only 
creator of his particular kind, SINCE 
HOMER"; ‘‘Melville can-opened 
archaic narrative, the which ain’t been 
done since above-mentioned Greek." 
Except, oddly enough, for 

“LANGUAGE": "his language is too 
careless to live/I cquld weep over that/ 
Whitman less so, tho 100 lines must be 



Abner Pratt house, 170 North Kalamazoo Street, Marshall, i860, is 
reproduced from Architecture in Michigan by Wayne Andrews (181 pp. 
Wayne State University Press, Detroit, Michigan 48202. $13.95.} 


"LANGUAGE": "his language is too is the one aspect rapidly and uneasily 
careless to live/I cquld weep over that/ shrugged off. It seems to embarrass the 
Whitman less so, tho 100 lines must be scholar, as maybe Melville in person 
his limit too/the American tragedy is, it might have done . Here Again the most 
was not Melville who had Whitman's memorable glimpse we have of him as 
diaphragm or ear. It would have an old man in the 1880s is relegated to a 
helped. Sealts apparently admired distant footnote. It is worth retelling, 
such outpourings. The correspondence For it reveals a freer, more joyous 
is both a comic and a moving testi- Melville, on a spree in upstate New 


Melville, on n spree in upstate 


monial to the testy, unconsummated York, than the hermit of Twenty-Sixth 
relationship between a scholar and a Street. Ferris Greenslet (writing to 
poet. Willard Thorp in 1946) recalled that 

It was the Scottish poet and novelist, S 1 j mm€r of 1886 or 1887 when, as a boy 
Robert Buchanan, back in 1884. who ° f e . ,eve J 1 °, r twelve, he had listened Io 
had first called Melville “the one great ? singularly vital and impressive" man 

imaginative writer fit to stand shoulder ? ut «. _°. spinning 

to shoulder with Whitman". Yet it is 


yarns in a barbershop in Glens Falls, 
precisely that potentially wild and The barber’s customer announced that 
ribald side of Melville of which Sealts is he had dnv « n b Y buggy “some eight or 
wary. Writing of “I and My Chimney”, mne n,dcs in fl ^ at * ,our ■ 


nerves could no longer stand large 
gatherings”. More to the point, he was 
hard at work on Billy Budd. 

His death in 1891 created a flurry of 
renewed Interest. As Merton M. 
Sealts, Jr wrote in 1974: “The New 
York Sun, Times, Tribune, and World 
and the Boston Journal and Evening 
Transcript carried obituary notices 
within a day or two of his passing, 
editorials and extended critical 
appraisals soon followed, and by the 
end of December 1891 some thirty 
notices or longer articles had been 
printed or reprinted in at least eighteen 
American newspapers and four 
magazines." This was not neglect 
exactly. Yet it remains true that 
Melville had been largely ignored for a 
generation and that it needed another 
two generations for the retrieval of his 
reputation to become securely based. 

Sealts belongs to the second of these 


Leyda was working on that unique and 
admirable compendium, 77ie Melville 
Log (1951). Such was the dimate of 
excited and shared discovery which 
Sealts entered and has helped to 
sustain. He remained open to every 
shift of opinion; but the “genetlc- 
historicar approach is now so deeply 
ingrained that it is applied equally, to 
the cluster of criticism 'surrounding a 


iic uic Rcy ycaia amo „g ^vhose attributes are doubtless 
rtratf was stui -‘ ts P ba ^ lc innuen does, Sealts remarks: 
happy few io I would agree that the chimney 
usetts, and Jay has certain physiological and sexual 

1 that unique and connotations, some of which I 
ira, 77ie Melville pointed out long ago, in a footnote. 


g linted out long ago, in a footnote. 

ut they scarcely appear crucial to 
the overall symbolic pattern; the 
chimney surely represents more than 
a masculine counterpart of the 
biological imagery in “The Tartarus 
-of Maids". 

Why? Why that "surely”? In a most 
thorough examination of that tale , this 


Clad in a blue double-breasted suit 
of a seagoing flavor, he was 
seventy-ish, with a lot of hair and a 
beard well grizzled , a vigorous body, 
“plump sphericity", a well tanned 
countenance, a bright and roving 
eye , making up a singularly vital and 
impressive personality. I remember 
no one that I have met in the fifty 
odd years since more vividly. 

The barber, “having apparently 
min is t prod to his patient before 1 Yiben 
said to him: 

“Tell us some more about .those 


adventures you had in the South 
Seas when you were a boy.” 
Whereupon he began a flow of 
joyous narrative, which I did not 
identify with Typee until nearly 
half a century later. 

The thing went on belter and 
belter until after my own job was 
finished, and I continued to listen 
spellbound. The climax came when 
the barber inquired: 

"Weren't there any girls down 
there?" 

"My God!" said the whiskerando, 
“I’ll say there were! I went back to 
the island a couple of years after I 
left there on board a man-of-war and 
the first thing I saw when I went 
ashore was my own little son about a 
year and a half old running around 
naked in the sun on the beach.” 
“How did you know it was your 
son?” asked the barber. 

"He had to be,” said the story 
teller. "He carried his bowsprit to 
starboard!" 

These, I assure you, were his 
ipsissmia verba. On the surface of 
him at least there was every 
indication of a central jole de vivre, 
which is not without interest 
considering tfiat Just at that (ime-he 
must have been writing, or at any 
rate thinking about, Billy Budd, 


Striving for nationality 


Blake Nevius 

Benjamin Lease 

Anglo-American Encounters: England 
ana the Rise of American Literature 

.299pp. Cambridge University Press. 


that the community Is more Important entitled The Scarlet Letter - to be England, her friendship 'with Lady . 


.at Yale and never deviated id his 
allegiance.' Two seminar papers, 
written tor Stanley Williams, on 
Emerson and Melville remained the 
foundation of his life’s work. A 
^graduate paper on Melville’s “Theory 
of Knowledge", 1940, was completed 
by a long essay on “Melville and the 
Platonic Tradition”* 1980, written 
specifically for the present volume. 
The consistent, close-hammered grain 
of his work is remarkable.' So is this 
volume, meticulously vouching, ptor 
J 9 Ct by project, for every decade. 

The ground tilled 1 b small, bill it has 
never been trivial or dull. Spalls has 
woiked -mainly on the task of 
reconstruction. He has attempted to 
reconstruct Melville's library (largely 
dispersed at his death), his lectures 


0 521 23666 5 


This Is a curious book. It is not at all fo™ed bf “use 
Clear what Beniamin Lease is up to or g 

what audience he has in mind. He has . H a wt homes reading .largely in B nt ish 
mnrimri n. it a* hi* terrain the first half books and journals, during the Salem 


ofthe nineteenth century and proposes yeara. Henry James was fte first but 
to chronicle both the rii of American n°» ‘he last to 

literature in. that period and the series bojhW S* 


111 UVHili uic ruiiutvmi luiuniiwj f ■ 

present* a challenging opportunity (so °? acorns pctA oris do indeed 
far largely neglected) to the student of ■pflwto pw. JS 
Anglo-Amencan literary relations. No chapter Is given over to a review of 
■one has adequately explained the Hawthorne's four romances (Including 
miracle of Hawthorne’s first book, a brief nod at the much-debated 
Twice-Told Tales (1837), which at its question of why Hawthorne chose a 
best is the product of his matures! art. first-person narrator for The Blithedale 
One seeks in Vain to reconstitute the Romance), a glance at the unfinished 
Intellectual matrix out of which it was romances of his decline, and a long 
formed because no one has been able accountofhisinvolvementinlheDeha 
to provide an adequate account of Bacon controversy -which, if nothing 
Hawthorne’s reading, largely in British else, resurrects momentarily the 
books and journals, during the Salem British connection, 
yeara. Henry James was the first but . The chapter on Melville is another 
not the last admirer of Hawthorne to example or the author's tendency to 


of ''A^o-Araem^ encountere" that novfU.t'jpro^ci.li.m. 

were , as he puts it, “a significant force Hawthorne s yeara “ United States 

in shaping, the literary careers" of the L” 

tm American writer* .who -S^^,'^5bSd l |taS, 


compromise his argument by 
wandering off Into bypaths. The roster 
of Melville’s fictional British seainan, 
from Jack Chase to Captain Vere, the 


ten American writers who made. ,a ^ -ffTSSS* 
possible - that extraordinary, half-, carefully defined, but ow woiUd Uko to . 

Secade of masterpieces between 1850 kflow more , mple , about the opinions <! 

and 185S. But whether “the distinctive [ e ^° n , s re 8 a «S^ 

nature of American literature was * n ? a Si , T ® contnbul1 
forged during these decades in the influence 01 * 
crucible of Anzlo- American love-hate questions more challenging, it seems to 


friendships with Carlyle and John 
Sterling, which is shrewd . • and 
circumstantial, though one is left with 
the question why the moat important 
product of Emerson’s British 

experience, English Traits , is never 
discussed. . 

It seems to the that the difficulties to 
come are foreshadowed lu the preface, 
when we are confronted with a series 01 
incompatible statements. .Lease 

announces that his concern has been 
“less With the nature of nationality, in- 
American literature than with a better, 
understanding of 'our most important 
early writers’ . On the other hand, Part 
One of his book (“Forays”) proposes 
to treat six American novelists “in their 
strivings toward,' a ' distihctively 


difference botwecji the British' and -Aiiiencah voice*’/ tad Part Tw} 
American texts of Moby*Dick, - lh^ 7«p 0 rayS and : Friemfahfps“) r , \vill 
opinions if Faulkner and Hemingway describe “the campaigns of HatViet 


(frotn newspaper reports), his family 
relationships (from letters and early 
biographies), his unfinished final 
project of Billy Budd, Sailor- (from a 


crucible of Aiiglo-American love-hate JOT 

encounters”, is certainly arguable, me^han the rehearsal of bfographical 

especially If the question is engaged on twice»told tales. 

the pleasantly superficial level of this .7 Jnstead, what we have in Lease’s 


fivjcci 01 Bitty Budd, Saflor- (from a 
notoriously tricky manuscript). With 
undue modesty, ne acknowledges his 
arnnitv tn 


regarding •' Melville, and the 
contributions of Melville's British 
admirers in keeping his name alive 
during the yeara he was disregarded at 
home, are all matters of peripheral 
interest, but the great theme obviously 
Is- the- influence of Shakespeare, 


Beecher Stowe, Emerson, Thoteau, 
Whitman for cultural independence". 
If these last two alms do not concern 
“the natnreof nationality in American 
literature", what do thpy concern? 


m 


the context for a study rather than the 
study itself. He seems always td.be 
lingering in the ante-room of his proper 
subject, His material is for the most 


is - the - influence ..of Shakespeare, . At any rate, Ifils confusing diversity 
Browne, Burton, and Carlyle, among, -of interests may help expla&:Why the 
others, ■ oh the rapid and Stri kina compass of Professor Lease's attention 

AnJ , 1 . 1 b n.ilMnK in wIUIi. ■oKu' W AVimilll , 1 UA 


the customs service Hawthorne; was 
plagued by debt and harrowed by the 
death of nis mother, followed by the 


efflorescence of Melville's art, -arid 1 ml 
matter jrf treated at beat cursorily. Poe 
and Thoreau . offer similar diffiptftiea; 
aside ■ ■ from tht former’s - debt - to 

ni 1 , ...- f». .1 .J.lA ill. I — 


swings so wlldly-why; fo/ example; we 
a to often reminded, of suw purdy 


Intramural 


"encounters" ' as ' John 
e cognition of Hawthorn^- 


Librarian who supplies the extracts familiar to students of American ddSb ofnis mother followed by the aridi -.- from thfe former s- debt - to : Neal’s early recognition of !j(nfthon»fj 
that introduce Moby-Dick: && lSb® ^ A dS .^aiKb^nSrq foS B n k ? ood P' h ^^ 

-s&sm- msmm $£&mm 


around, which his material will cohere; liaisons between -Cooper and (rvfeg, 


sjsaSaass ■ ^gaa^afi- §j*a SSsS S : 
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Bible schoolmen 


Marjorie Chibnall 

Beryl Smallev 

Sladles in Medieval Thought and 
Learning; From Abelard to Wydif 
430pp. Hambledon Press, 35 
Gloucester Avenue, London NW|. 

0 9506882 6 6 

Wwn Bervl Smalley published her 
Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
over forty years ago she opened up the 
subject for the first time to non* 
special wts. It was a formidable 
undertakuig. The Bible was “the most- 
studied book of the middle ages", yet 
thousands of manuscripts of medieval 
commentaries and glosses remained 
unpnnted and inadequately 
catalogued. A long line of scholars 
from- Dcnifle to Wilmort had 
investigated individual problems, but 
general histories still occasionally 
dismissed the whole period as one of 
obscurity and decadence, and no one 

hnn flMfimniarl .« 


history tried to explain how the Mosaic 
code was viable in its own time. The 
explanation might be hygienic, since 
eating immature meat boiled in milk 

-1 I : 


Between Alfonsos 


R. A. Fletcher 

Bernard F. Reilly 


the most ambitious, in the sense that 
the sources for the reign of Urracn are 
not of such a kind as to encourage this 
sort of treatment. Contemporary 
chroniclers are exceedingly few, and 


e 'iiwi uuiku m imiK son of treatment Contemnnrarv 

was unhealthy; or moral, since showing Bernard F. Reilly chroniclers are exceedingly few^ancl 

ITT Thc “"H"" of Ledn-Castilla under onl y incidentally concerned with the ■ 

i SSS Q- WM , rn jGMB ££»%£* 

401pp. Guildford. Princeton and nthar rhnrtarc n Irrn^a’e • 

University Press. £23. 

0 691 05344 8 


- T -- men; or 

disciplinary, intended to inculcate 
unquestioning obedience. Some 
exegetes, like the Benedictine monk 
Ralph of Flalx, still stressed the 
spiritual sense. He undertook to write 
a commentary on Leviticus in order to 
convince his puzzled brethren that 
Jewish arguments for the permanence 
of the whole Mosaic law were 
untenable. To him some precepts had 
no literal sense; but he drew out 


"“Vo wiuwiii-c ui luyui 

and other charters. (Urraca’s charters' 
have never been systematically edited: 
■Reilly’s footnotes now provide the best 
available guide to them.) But charters 
-even when dated, like Spanish ones, 
imusn *uu uucuipicu iu ruie as and often containing such useful 
|ueens in their own right in the male- incidental information - are 

nminala/i l. 


England at the same nerki , 
■points out, Urraca haffitf 
charters to Henry ftgjj 
turn jo no abuidan^K 
contemporaries nn 
no Constitute DomiislSt^ 


. wai the 

three spintual senses - allegorical, 
moral and anagogic - subtly and 
persuasively. His work remained 
popular throughout the thirteenth 
century, and whs read in schools and 
cloisters alike. 

William of Auvergne went to the 
other extreme, and argued that some 
precepts had no hidden spiritual 
meaning; Christians no longer needed 


Urraca was the earliest of a trio of 
women who attempted to rule as 

3 ueens in their own right in the male- incidental information - ~ lire 
omuiated world of twelfth-century notoriously slippery mnterinis with 
feudalism. Matilda hardly got a look in which to reconstruct nnlitirni 
ns miMn nt — ; — * .l. narrative, 


as queen of England against the 
usurper Stephen; Queen Melisende of 
Jerusalem aid not get much of a run for 
her money; but urraca sat on the 
throne of Ledn-Castile for nearly 
seventeen eventful years. This period 
has traditionally been portrayed as one 
of unmitigated disaster - civil war, 
external aggression, governmental 
incompetence, social unrest, economic 
disruption; an unhappy interlude. 


reconstruct 
Some of 


political 

Reilly's 


assumptions in exploiting tfiis 
evidence, and some of the detailed 
conclusions which he draws from it, are 
open to question; but this Is bound to 
be so in any pioneering study of this 
kind. 

The second half of the book denis 
analytically with the institutions of 
government and the people who ran 
them. Thus, Reilly surveys the royal 


mace ii finny in the lecture- 
rooms of universities for serious study 
ns a vital part of the history of medieval 
culture. 


r i 


She was the first to recognize that 
much in her book would need to be 
expanded and modified. A 
edition followed, and two 
books were completed. One 
Investigated the lively and 
idiosyncratic use of classical traditions 
by a group of fourteenth-century 
Wars; a second showed how 
theologians related their studies to 
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«"-» Jews must have echoed the full in what Gibbon unforgettably 
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react,on against Caspian historiography of the 
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taxation, military and judicial 
arrangements, the administration of 
towns. Apart from a few dazzling 
glimpses of the obvious - as when he 
assures us on p 309 that the queen’s 
policies 'were designed to make roynl 
governance effective within pragmatic 
parameters and to increase its local 
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sifting of widely scattered and little- 
known materials. 
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The traditional Urraca, largely 
drived from Gerald of Beauvais, was 
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! h ^fP irit “ al sense depended 
Abelard and Wyclif- are each made IS !?? 1 ? f .P od » a nd could be 

fourteenth centuiy and. more 
significantly, two great cultural 
SSSSi. Abeiard’s ‘ first key ’to 


Bernard F. Reilly’s terse though 
remarkably good-tempered dismissal 
of such rubbish is not the least of the 
of J ,s hook. Here for the first 


SJISf 1 tre i?f enI ? and far 

Jjw.rawhble m,er be « lns t0 lnke 

shape, tenacious, resourceful and 

vmriTIv’ capab e of decisive action, a 
worthy successor to (and with a far 

te rd f r **£-> the father, Alfonso 
hflwh™ 6 memory she seems to 
hflve been so devoted, But the 
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[in the 1920s, and 
or Nottingham II, the 
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rnmSH unde r severe linndicaps’ in 
comparison with, say, the historlnn of 
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scvcniecmli-ccntury Soffh 

no worthy succcssore.fe h « 
short going to know 
nbnul Queen Urraca Z 
government. [ t u tnu tki 
documents will emerge * 3 
archives are (at long last) 
even perhaps catalogueHS? 
bnrnng some unlikely breakS 
discovery of the lost works offi 
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be either numerous or differed 
fr °m whut we have already In A 

the field for a long time to aua 1 
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Spanish dispensation has for sob 
been allowed to stand for the U 
Urraca & reign, I suspect Koi 
understandmg of Spanish Vm* 
this and many other periods nlk 
most fruitfully advanced wheomlta 
to forget the Pyrenees. WestoUt 
better plnced to understand Umcrt 
kingdom if wc came to it firttm SaSu 
Germany or Anglo-Norman Endal 
or Capefion France or NoraimS* 
This was first pointed out, ten 
knowledge, by Stubbs, overaouan 
ago. But no one psfd him M 
attention (though he did, iateratM 
enough, have a tew disciples In Suty 
precisely because of the tyranny ofdi 
ulen of “the nation-state". Itis iroaicii 
roflect that past misuriderstandfhpif 
Queen Urraca arose fpnn^i 
treatment she received at the handsd 
the traditional historians who actsd 
her of impeding progress towards 
consensus Imd identified as U 
uniquely desirable end. It is evwi aw 
[fume to reflect that the pretence tbi 
•Spain is one country h« tel 
responsible for most of the Ifls « 
hnvc beset (hut unhappy land for S' 
Inst five centuries or so. Bui itati 
another story. . . , 
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Sf*» influence** mlStbef ■ hts 
toeerpretatlon of blbJ&l texts was 
arbitrary and tendentious in a way that 
was wholly new. , , y ; ; 

:Oite 1 ■ Consequence of the 
development of scholastic thought was 
the separation of (heoiogy from 
wogesls. Most of these papers are 
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The book is in part a workritf 
£fnnl scholarship of interest .to-ue 

S siona'l historian, with Its to* 
and European approach** 1 * 
wealth of new ideas. It is, how^i 
difficult to use as a scholarly 
since it is hard to tell which fcwt jg 
borrowed and which are orto*. * 
footnotes having been exccssroy^ 
- to ten pages, out of a total of W*" . 
also designed to be a book forjw* 
reaching early medieval IWTJ 
university students. It will unooM 
serve this function very wbU,«jv®5 
a substantial addition to the.^ 
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Foilowing-the example of Jerome they 

lr!S v i d ife, pra f tice of questioning 
Jewish rabbis about their customs; 
borne precepts seemed meaningless; 
why. for example, should you not boi’ 
kid In the milk of its dam? It was i, u 
longer enough to point to a hidden 
spiritual meaning, awaiting revelation. 
Commentators with a ne\v sense -* 
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meagre material on tbe WW 
available In English. *;■ > 

Wickham deliberately 
papacy and the church (es«p»' 
landlord). The omission of the TO 
is undoubtedly correct, sli^wng 
has been written in EnglW) 
subject (by Ullmann, BflnwSr 
Llewellyn and Rldiarth)- M 1 : 
omission of the church in FgJL 
understandable, but rtiore 
It is obviously too massive a 
detailed treatment, but there u g 
liltle on it in English, and I t 
to have seen some heatmwi w , 
people who entereditbeswgt^ 
monastic church, and of 
performed their reHgibtis . fthwP 
within the community.. • 
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Signs of improvement 


Nicholas Phillipson 

R. H. Campbell and 
A. S. Skinner (Editors) 

The Origins and Nature of the 
Scottish Enlightenment 
231pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 
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R. H. Campbell and 
A. S. Skinner 
Adam Smith 

231pp. Groom Helm. £12.95. 
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The term “Scottish Enlightenment” is 
fairly new but the game of interpreting 
the remarkable intellectual history or 
eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century .Scotland is not. Victorian 
evangelicals saw polite Scottish 
learning as a new, brilliant and 
perverse materialism which threatened 
to corrupt manners, morals and 
religion and encourage the spread of 
scepticism, metaphysical anxiety and 
unhappiness. Cultural patriots, 
preoccupied with the anglicization or 
their national culture, have preferred 
to think of Scottish Intellectual 
achievement in terms of a creative 
tension between English and Scottish 
culture. Historians of the social 
sciences, Marxist and non-Marxist 
alike, have explored Scottish moral 
philosophy and history for evidence of 
the roots of the modem social sciences. 
Finally, and with awesome prolixity, 
liberal American academics have 
ransacked the lives and works of the 
Scottish literati in order to lay bare the 
flesh of a humane, liberal and 
innovative culture conducted by 
cheerful, moderate men. who were 
equally at home in the worlds of affairs 
and learning. 

The trouble is that so much of this 
interest in the Scottish enlightenment 
has had ideological roots. Evangelicals 
wanted sticks wfth which to beat 
moderate presbyterians. Cultural 
patriots want to resolve the cultural 


dilemmas of their own age. Historians 
of the sogal sciences have looked for 
means of legitimizing their own 
disciplines. Liberal Americans, at war 
with academic over-specialization, 
want to assert the relevance of humane 
learning to modern life. The result has 
been to complicate the problem of 
writing an intelligible, objective 
history of the Scottish enlightenment, 
for each ideological interest has 
generated its own system of 
scholarship, designed to make 
ideological rather than historical sense 
of a remarkable event in the cultural 
history of the West. 

One wonders what it takes to break 
such historiographical moulds and it is 
for this reason tnat a book called The 
Origins and Nature of the Scottish 
Enlightenment sounds so appealing. 
Unfortunately "this one is most 
disappointing: it is a collection of 
twelve essays by different authors who, 
for the most part, skirt round problems 
of definition and interpretation. The 
design of the book is open to question. 
Two otherwise admirable essays on the 
management of the Scottish economy 
in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries by R. H. 
Campbell and T. M. Devine throw no 
light whatsoever on intellectual 
discourse or on the circumstances in 
which it was conducted. The essays on 
university reform are uninformative 
and superficial, Essays which discuss 
the attitudes of the kirk to intellectual 
debate and discuss the progress of 
Scottish jurisprudence are tnin and 
retread well-trodden ground. T. D. 
Campbell’s useful discussion of 
Hutcheson's moral epistemology and 


Visions of conformity 


Gordon Donaldson 

George R, Hewitt 
Scotland under Morton 1572-80 
|32pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 
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The standing of Jqmes Douglas, Bari of 
Morton, amongthe aristocratic leaders 
of the Scottish Reformation has had to 
rompete with that of James Stewart, 
j Moray, to whom an 

aaventftious glamour attaches as half- 
brother of Miry, Queen of Scots. But 
Moray ruled Scotland for only two and 
a half yean, whereas Morton held 
undated sway for six and gave the 
country its longest spell of stable 
government for a; generation. 

*4 Hewitt, in the flrsl fUU- 
ength study °f th e subject, deals in 
three chrondfodcal chapters' with the 
end of the war between the supporters 
9 u ®f a Mary and those of her son 
h ' Morton's treatmerit of his 
as well as his friends. Jt 
usometimeslpft to the reader to detect 
purposefoJLy patronage was used, 
instance;- when Morton chose as- 
SSI 01 . Lord Glamis. the Brat 
■ h* ff 16 .cbnthry who was 


defining the Scottish enlightenment. 
What definitions there are are minimal, 
generalized and unsystematic. Some 
authors seem to think of the Scottish 
enlightenment simply in terms of some 
sort of “spirit of improvement” which 
was at work in Scottish society at last 
and demonstrates, incidentally, that 
Scotland was not as “backward" as 
Hugh Trevor-Roper thinks. Others 

a liide behind the age-old belief 
e enlightenment has something 
to do with a tension between religious 
orthodoxy, rooted in faith or reason, 
and an understanding of human nature 
rooted in experience and sentiment, a 
truism which is meaningless unless it is 
examined with care and precision. 
Only Arthur Donovan and Duncan 
Forbes show any disixisition to analyse 
the language of scientific and 

E hilosophical investigation, Donovan 
y carefully summarizing his important 
account of the evolution of the Scottish 
enquiry into the principles of 
chemistry, Forbes by means of a 
pungent, original and committed essay 
on natural law and the Scottish 
enlightenment. 

This essay deserves serious 
attention. Forbes suggests that the 
Scottish investigation into what Hume 
called “the Science of Man” is best seen 
in the context of a radical Scottish 
attempt to reconstruct the entire fabric 
of the natural jurisprudence of Orotius 
t which 


its implications for his political theory, 
S. R. Sutherland's careful and curious 
discussion of possible seventeenth-, 
century presbyterian points of 
reference for Hume's interest in 
natural theology, and K. Haakonssen's 
useful summary of his views about 
Smith’s natural jurisprudence belong 
in specialist journals, not in a book 
with a title such as this. 

The design and execution of the 
book suggest that the editors and 
contributors felt uneasy about giving 
serious thought to the problem ot 


treasury* and lining his own pocket 
merits elaboration, especially in 
relation to the silence of official record 


n__T — “phwuiou i*oru maxwcu as a 

wahlen was he merely 
fJP^red to overlook" Maxwell's 
‘ a *fodime n t to Mhry 6r wis he 


matters, says Forbes, is “die glimpse of will be. It is a law that has taken a heavy 

J iossihle new and sounder foundations toll of biographies of the Scottish liter- 
or something regarded all through the ati in recent years. It requires schol- 
history of western civilization, as arship. and understanding of a high 
essential to decent living". Forbes's order to be able to write with the brev- 
discussion is inevitably schematic and ity and calrity Campbell and Skinner 
selective - what, one wonders, will he snow in these chapters, 
make of the literati 's parallel and 

consuming interest in ideas of duty and Thc chapters on Smith's writings 
virtue which are expressed in the come off less well. Like the others, 
language of civic humanism? But his they are aimed at those who are likely 


isuming interest in ideas of duty and Thc chapters on Smith's writings 
tue which are expressed in the come off less well. Like the others, 
guage of civic humanism? But his they are aimed at those who are likely 
essay is exactly Itae sort of investigation to know something about Smith's 
that is needed if we are ever to have a economic theory- or what passes for it 
-properly historical account of the in modern text-books - and want to 
origins and nature of the Scottish know something about his other 
enlightenment . writings. The authors certainly succeed 

in demonstrating his remarkable 
Campbell and Skinner's second intellectual range in the sense that they 


volume, an introduction to the life and provide 


comprehensive 


works of Adam Smith, is veiy much summaries of his ideas about the 
more welcome. Jt is lucid, superbly principles of rhetoric, morality, justice 
well informed and written with the and scientific discovery, as well as 
assurance and authority one expects of political economy. But these chapters 
two scholars who have done so much to are curiously heavy going and seem 
shape Smith scholarahip in recent uncomfortably static by contrast with 
yeare. The biographical chapters are the easy narrative flow of the 
particularly good and will be of interest biographical chapters. The reason is 
to scholars as well as to the laymen for that the authors have tackled his 


whom the book is Intended. writings work by work, summarizing 

c his conclusions in a language widen 
J S i ? difficult may be familiar to us tiut was not so to 

.5? .£ as n poor Smith. This take-it-br-leavcit dis- 
cussion has the effect of fragmenting 
by having his papers burned after his Smith's thought and gives little idea ot 
d , eath “ a common but tiresome the evolution of his fanctive style of 

SWsStSS thinking about Ihe Science of Man. 


and Pufendor. 


played so vital a 


part in shaping contemporary ideas 
about morality, justice and religion. 
Hume comes over as thc great 
innovator who developed “a wholly 
secular and one-dimensional theory of 
justice” to replace the rationalist 
edifice and the system of natural 
theology on which it rested. It was on 
these foundations that Karnes, Smith 
and Millar set out to construct a new 
system of natural jurisprudence, 
developing in the process the system of 

S ’ 3logy, sociology and history for 
tne Scots nave become so 
famous. But the great project was 
never completed. Indeed the whole 
exercise was shortly ■ discredited by 
DugBid Stewart on the grounds that ft 
was dangerous to morals, religion and 
good government. Nevertheless, what 


great the process they manage to establish Duncan Forbes suggests Smith’s 
holly the important critical point that thought ought to be seen in the context 
>ry of Smiths account of the dynamics of of a heroic, Humean attempt to 
nalist economic growth in a commercial construct a new system of natural 


economy could not possibly be a simple 
extrapolation of the history of the 


construct a new system or natural 
jurisprudence. Such a suggestion, 
pregnant though it. may be, would be 


remarkable economic expansion of too speculative at the moment for 
Glasgow. For Glasgow's success Campbell and Skinner and out of place 
depended, in the last resort, upon its in a book designed for laymen, 
merchants exploiting the trading Nevertheless, an account of his 


demonstrates how the restoration of a 
measure of lay control over 
ecclesiastical finance rescued it from 
the mess into which it had been 
plunged by an experiment in clerical 
control. Morton tied up many loose 
ends left over since the Reformation 
and criticism of him is shown to have 
been largely unjust. But in 1574 
Andrew Melville came on the scene 
with his, "conceits and overseas 
dreams" to challenge Morton’s vision 
of “conformity with England”; and 
issues were soon raised which were not 
finally laid to rest until the 1920s. 

In the- chapters on domestic 
administration many questions are left 
unanswered. We learn a lot about 
finance, but it is not easy to disentangle 
the transactions of the man James. 
Douglas from those of his government. 
The arrangements ‘ for gold-mining 
almost suggest what would now: be 
called a mixed economy, A bint $hft 
the regent was “bypassing . the 
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peace until half a dozen of Melville's 
followers had been hanged or 
banished, but all he did was to 
procrastinate. The impression grows 
that he was at the best feared jrathet 
than loved and that latterly he was not 
even feared. 

The book should have been called 
“Morton's government, of Scotland”, 
.for it gives nd picture of the life of the 
nation. Hewitt has no time for 
industrial developments except when 
legislation dealt with “mere" economic 
matters, and he ignores the nine-tenths 
of the people who lived' in the 
countryside and surely benefited by "a 
reasonable quietness • (and also, some 
think, by better weather). 

J • 

, On Morton's character there, are 
only tantalizing references. . to- 
■conflicting qualities . of “drafty 
caution”,- irascibility, ostehtatibii, “a ■; 
mordant sehso of .humour", : dnd 


restrictions built into the mercantilist thinking which tried to see its 
system which Smith so passionately architecture on his own terms ratheT 
denounced. The art of biography is than ours would surely be the most 
governed by a. harsh law which says effective possible way to make 
prat theJe^you ui^eratandth? rotfe# qconqmfc ■eqtlitisfajrts who irisist . rih. 
in which your hero fives; the more' taking Smith’s nanie in Vain • thrift ' 
overloaded with undigested carefully about what he was feally 
circumstantial detail your narrative saying. 

Fruits of opportunism 

•’ .. " 7 _l ■ • 7 . - ‘ Scott narrates these preliminaries In 

Caroline Bingham some detail In order to explain the 


Ronald McNair Scott 

Robert the Bruce: King of Septs 

254pp. Hutchirisoni £9.95. . 

0 09 149630 6 

On a stormy night of March 1286 : the 
horse ridden by Alexander III, King of 
Scots; stumbled on a cliff-path and 
hurled him to bis death. In 1375 John 
Barbour began the narrative of his epic 
poem The Bros with the' lines 
(translated here by A. A. H. Douglas); 
When good King Alexander died, 

That Scotland had as leader and gufde. 
Six years and more the country lay V 
In dcrolatibn after Hja day; 


' Scoff narrates these preliminaries In 
some detail In order to Explain the 
emergence, of. Robert the Bruce 
(grandson of thestrongesl unsuccessful 
Competitor) as the .Patriot King. 
Bruce, after a couple of changes, of : 
heart, became the leader of Scottish 
resistance, in succession . to William 
Wallace. Bruce was crowned as Robert 
1 on March 25, 1306, in such desperate 
circumstances that he was no more 
than a crowned fugitive. He was 
fortunate In the death of Edward l in 
1307,. for Edward II was a for less 
formidable enemy. . Nonetheless, 
Edward I! had able generals, notably. 
• Aytrier de Valeiice, Earl of Pembroke, 
by whom the vast resources of England 
were efficiently deployed against the 
resurgent Scotland. But Robert; I's 
astonishing victory at Bannockburn In ' 


onlv references to Until at last the barons Went . ' . T°7 J 

caution”, irascibility, Mtentatioft ■.. maimaiits - NortBatMtoq).bf 132S *- b/ XcOe " 

mordant sehse of humour" find pwe of Scotland’s 

harshness. It is credible that lackof tact eoT&otSSd' ^idEdwaid l cd independent an§ his own kingship, 

did more than unsound policies to th ro . ne th* vmr .fanfare Hk death - was Us 


did more than unsound policies to S ^broth^in-fow of the year before his death - was it? 

create the enemies who blackened his ^^nd, eretwhile brmher m law w lriui £ phatn conclusion. . * • ■ 

partly iaheriredahd partly^ reinforced labyrinth of politics and war Ronald from aristoeraUc opportunist to Pafrtot ;* 

McNair Scottjeads the reader, sritfa a Kto|COnvin^y,bu^ 
as wdll m some shoVfer visits mavfaave clear thread of nartatlve. He explains ■ Charitable criticism of ihe vacUfotions- - 
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and their salaries and too little about 
the machinery for enforcing order. 
Morton’s institution of a Border, police 
force of Infantry and cavalry looks like 


Morton’s anglophile Te anings, which. .’ f 1 ’ t S ugn , in P„ 
partly Inheritea and partly reinforced lab^nth pf i»hti« and war ^gjald 
°y tyro periods of resiaenod in England 
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l the steps by whidh ; Edward fj ■with the r of his early career. His poctfawl ofUfm’ 
conquest of Scotland- ps his objective; • King's character is respecilul ' wid 
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the device for which James VI Has 
usually been given the credit. . . 

Contemporary official opinion was 
that under Morton the laadenjoyed “a 
reasonable • -quietness and rest and 
with that -qualified, compliment Hewi tt 
would probably agree. Apart, from 
Aberdeen 1 and . the Border* r , the 
outlying parts., of the country-: did- not 
feel the; regent’s hand; and; the West 
’• Highlands, which haro)y.figure injbe 
•; story at all, may have been disBUSBed as 
ungovernable. Morton,, *who meld 


repetitive 

narrative 
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Mm homage , for. the . pe 


office until he was over sixty; Was 
;• than any ruler of Jfoptlnod.nad peen 

, gehera tions^ and seems ^tfr timo 

\Eave.-last his. resqlutiqn-. Hf 'foil 
’ declare that ; |hef^ would, never 


seal would begivan to uavio k 
R uble Ub rumouO.hadyt"; si 
allusion was to De RoubAy, 


8ur0iyihe,B 


situation; 


c . period this - perfectly; : .-; 

t ■ comprenensibld. Scattj pOspesses 

y-'-. jMIt V-ay '.‘.v ^v '*» 

n, ViFfie ^j^gotoured W/rerfrifi : F/ift'e. 


ay, who Was ; liaifog, be, drove Holland tO revditrsd reUdibg- td tpe.Cpitfflct. 
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Socialists and nationalists 


Robert Wistrich 


J. L. Talmon 

The Myth of (he Nation and (he 
Vision of Revolution: The Origins of 
Ideological Polarization in the 
Twentieth Century 

632pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 
o 436 31399 4 

Nationalism and socialism have 
undoubtedly been among the central 
ideological (hemes of modern history, 
whether in conflict or as intertwining 
doctrines. Both ideologies took root in 
the aftermath of the French 
Revolution and have flourished in the 
era of mass politics unleashed by 
industrialism, modernization and 
popular democracy. To a certain 
extent they shared a common quest for 
community in reaction against the 
alienation engendered by the 

S rsonal, mechanized world of 
itrialiam and the prevailing 
economic individualism of bourgeois 
soejety. Until 1848, broadly speaking, 
nationalism and socialism com- 
plemented one another, drawing 
sustenance from their common assault 
on the Holy Alliance and their 
' common allegiance to the universalis! 
Jacobin ideas of liberty, equality, 
popular sovereignly and the 
brotherhood of peoples. 

The terms “Revolution", “Rd-. 
publique" and "Pa trie” bom in the 
upheaval of 1789 in France and 
embodied in the doctrine of- national 
self-determination, came to be seen as 
interchangeable, especially on the 
Left. The romantic, messianic 
nationalism of the first half of the 1 
nineteenth century, no less than the 1 
emergi ng socialist ideology, insisted on 1 
[he oneness of universal history and an 
Imminent dtnduement o f a Salvationist , ! 
character. Such Was the nationalism of 
Rousseau; Fichte and Herder, 
Michelet, Mazzinl, Moses Hess, of 
Mickiewicz and the Polish exiles , 

Our understanding of the dialectic 
between uniqueness and universality- 

flf nuacciOAi/* eaniMitlfiMd ...J f. ./L _ 


also present, though to a lesser extent, 
in Talmon's earlier work) there is the 
more serious matter of a 


and unification of Germany. If the confrontations with the problem of 
Poles had a duty to be nationalistic national identity and organizational 
before they could engage in social separatism, is rather more convincing. 

irQnefnrmallnn thir lira a alert Into rtf TL. A - i* 
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fundamentally flawed thesis, namely, transformation, this was also true of The Austrian Socinl-Democrnts saw it 
that (he gulf between the national myth the Irish, whose national as their mission to develop a paradigm 
and the vision of international emancipation, according to Karl Marx of the future international socialist 
revolution was the central schism in the 1860s, would ultimately ruin the order by working out a constructive 
within the European socialist British ruling class and shake British solution to the seemingly intractnblc 
movement at (he (urn of the century, capitalism to its foundations. As in the nationalities’ conflict. In n potentially 
Although only fitfully adhered to and case of Poland, the interest in Irish explosive situation of racial-ethnic 
followed through, this is indeed national liberation was primarily antagonism, with mounting Slav 
Talmon's most f - *• — ■ - ’ • - 


— - ...... — ----- — ■ omnguiiisin, . wiim mounting Slav 

Talmons most important claim, tactical- a thrust against the weakest nationalism confronting a menaced 
around which everything else link in the British Empire and the beleaguered German- Austrian ruling 
ultimately revolves. bastion of world capitalism. The minority seeking to maintain its 

Both totalitarian Communism and ^Socialists were driven 

National Socialism are seen as heirs of S™*? n ? 1 , per se j ln the toseekwaystodepoliticizetheconflicl 

the split betweerf ^SSSSf *723 of " ahonal “ nsciousness « they were to maintain the multi- 

radicalism and reformism , between the culture^nthe^ influenre of ! rehKnand national SlatC- 

orthodox Marxist perspective of a influence o f religion and p aradox | ca ,| y> Qs they discovered, 

universal proletarian breakthrough y ‘ ’ . . the processes of modernization and the 

and the “revisionist" acceptance of (he The nation-state was admittedly intrusion of capitalism into backward 
hisione-nahonal community as a accepted as a political fact and a agrarian regions of the Monarchy were 
natural framework for social change, framework for the rule of the aegravating national tensions between 
Not only does this assertion exaggerate bourgeoisie in large, capitalist states, Germans and Czechs Poles 
the importance of the national but not as a universal phenomenon Ukrainians and Jews, Magyars and 
question for the pre-1914 socialist resulting from historical neossitles As Serbo-Croats, Italians and Slovenes, 
movement and misread the main lines a consequence, latter-day Marxists like industrialism and gradual 
of cleavage engendered by the Karl Kauiskv (whose importance is democratization increased B the 
revisionist controversy in early unaccountably underestimated by competition for government iobs in 
twentieth-century European socialism; Salmon), Rosa Luxemburg, Lenin and public employment and the free 

taken to Is noiml rnnrl.icfon it the Austrian sehnnl nt P«impr cmpioym 7. m ai ? a ,r ? e 
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twentieth-century European socialism: Talmon), Rosa Luxemburg, 
taken to its logical conclusion it could the Austrian school of R 


) its logical conclusion i'l couicj Austrian ,chool oTfeSSd m srtmulSlna'Iha 

thal Lenlnist-Stalinlst Otto Bnitr wen left with a difficult 

* lbs? SC 


totalitarianism derived from o7™ la* in wrestling with the gro^Sg 

typologlcally afdn to the proletarian "tonality coAta in tunf-of-th* ^mo5?Sent were 

Internationalism of Rosa Luxemburg century Europe. Orthodox Marxists especially 

and that Fascism/Nazism somehow continued to Tegard nationalism as dStrovine the^ unltv of thl mim 
drew on the revision of Marxism merely a transitional phase, a means to A^Sn !ntemBriSnan hV ih^nl™ 
FA™!* 1 *"“!?!?- lh »‘ ^^IwithnorealataylogpoweroflB 


undertaken by Eduard Bernstein, that an end, i w th no real staying powerof Its affected mtaoSSE the Jcwi LS 
unjustly neglected founding-father of own. Their dlatruBt of it was if anything national E S iJJh 

modern European Social Democracy, heightened by its Increasing - t& Zionsl 

Naturally, *lmon was far Si identification "after 1880 with jTffrffi ‘ S ’ 

sophisticated a historian to make such imperialism, racialism, antisemitism Z~ h ‘ ngy ; gnored by Ta,mon - 
a crude causal connection, yet hfs the radical Right. Moreover, the Austnan socialist struggle to 

analysis of the ideological polarization obvious attractions of nationalism to P*®**™ the unity of workers of 
within European Marxism almost the anti-liberal lower middle-classes V ? I ' ( ? US , nationalities against the vims 
suggests as much. and its potential efficacy as a means of e ^ nlc nationalism ultimately failed 

He is on much more solid omimd i„ •“hUUng the masses and Integrating PJ5 l was a brave attempt which gave 
the eariy part of mvtarina ‘! hem into the “system” could not bS Wrth Jo the most original Marxist 

18« m Si* fatal watwMwwS ignored - reflection on national questions - that 

broke. the';J hitherto, indiswlSbt ■ T Mandats, like Rosa SSfeEfftocoSS ^ 
connection between nationalism Luxemburg, continued to cling to the ^ th lhc nBtion 


broke the , : hitherto indissoluble T Marxists, like Rosa 

connection ... between natiodalUm,.' . continued to cling to the 

liberal democracy arid the socialist V1 ", 0Q struggle on a planetary 

belief in the fratemili of free peoples Ma ~ ? n< ^ 8 socialist world society as a 
nsing against the ancien regime. The sufficient counterweight to the ' , lnyth ,, 

.Nnnnatfm* rtf kU* v—^it.. Of the nnHcvn Talmati ^ 


but it was a brave attempt which gave 
“J* 1 *° Mie most original Marxist 
reflection on national questions - that 
of Karl Renner and Otto Bauer, Their 
efforts to come to grips with the nation 


enorts to come to grips with the nation 
as an ethnic-cultural concept and to 
defuse the assressive nnfeminl nt 




contained in the Salvationist creed of 
the French Revolution - owes much to 
the work of the Israeli historian, the 
late Jacob Talmon. i n tvyo of his 
preceding books, The Origins of 
Tolo/ftarfflrt Democracy end Political 
Messlanism: The Romantic Phase , 
Talmon explored with both passion 
ahdt-verve, the .dangers of -messianic 
revolutionism as legitimizing the use of 
terror to instal the millennium; The 
.present study , a vast , sprawling volume 
of over 6QQ pages, wasconceived as the 
consummation of ' h|s life-work, 
investigating the' ideological pola- 
-rizetlpn Uiat brought, forth the. twin 
hionsters of Communism and Fascism/ 
Nazism. -As a historian passionately 
committed to the belief that Ideas, 
ideals arid ideologies play, a decisive 
role in politics, and one who was 
.acutely sensitive to their potentially 
destructive consequences in tiie hands 
of fanatical; demagogues, Tftlmon was 
particularly : well equipped to* 


particularly well equipped lo' 
Undertake his formidable task. Yet for 
all the flashes of brilliance and 
imaginative illumination in (he present 
work, one cannot suppress a feeling of 
disappointment at (he end result, a 
sense : that . the , . all-encompassing 
tlwttiiMU '-tie ;wds reaching ■ >f&r; hfls 
eluded his grasp. ... ‘ ; i 

' • ' Irtpiatt this may be dub to the lack of 
tSB* 8“6lng thredd |n ft book which 
: CCfrtstontiy sidetracks j dpwn : such 
•/ fascinating ■byWavs- as- nineteenth. 


i soda st struggle on a olanetarv mia iu 

e Deonles 8Ca * e an d a socialist world soaetv asa de ff lse ,. tbo a 8gresslve potential of 
<lme. ?he sufficient counterweight to the “myth” mIS? 8 "# , n complex 

1 .brutally dwoU, ». g^„ 


Foies) s ahd ■ the “unhlstbric” W a ¥ na the restoration £? 

nationalities (Czechs, Croats, Serbs, of Pofa/ndependence) but in a rather tfaumnnfiLpir^^i 0 ^ flftCr 1 ,c 
Slovenes, Romanians, etc.) in Eastern lca * manner. Certainly no other fSSJmirS i WofldWar was the 
Europe, and fatally undermined the MarxUt (not even Lenin or Trotsky) S !w P ^ nC i a arlist ’ 

prospects for a unified Germany under shared to the same extent her S ' ° m M| r S sr " ,lsclf Wils 
liberal - ., hegemony aQd the mwslanic, cataatrophlst vision of a b t® bu t a diabolical "Jewish” 
revolutionary-democratic dream of the 8 lo hal confrontation between SSSSSS! J? sap tho of tho 
Italian Risorgirnento. Marx and and sodaUam and her belief LW 1 a . ennan nation. Talmon’s 

Engels, shrewd observers of ' the th « ^ age of imperialism had A, 1 ° B L o d ? cuss J 0n of Hitler and his 
contemporary ; scene though not rendered the existence of small nation- t wW,e covering 

immune to the prevailing Slavophobia 8tatea obsolote. n0 new ground) is illuminating in so far 

of . their .radical German, mnin,. ™ . as it shows how the stniool/» fnr n «ri 


-i .Ti7 ”T, r 1 V *.‘^ 1 'B a«nru|)nuDlB : aollefcS.. V ' ~ V - ‘"“"S 1,1 su IH * 

of -their .radical. ^German contem- Neverthfelas* 88 » shows how the struggle for and 

poraries, , nevertheless'; " . : dr^, - her &?* i odaI,8m in Central and 

“SST^JW 11 f?"' 1 ” 10 ™. Mid . W'™ Eurapt became ominously 

.True to their conviction that national analysis and “ h , or Jetfappsed Into a jife-and-death 

{ he revolutionary potential^* 8 nndnt^L 


and the latter in the chiKKrii r 

l military dcfqat and SI'S' 
hunger. Both ‘‘heresiKf 

roots not m “revisionism* ffjL 

revolutionary wing of V*!* 
movement, in the stress Jug* 
and Lenin on creating a Jrjf 

itspirmg to centralized dicteS 
the single-minded conquea 3S 
irrespective of whetfo M 
were ripe. Talmon is doubiS 

emphasize that Fascism bHf 
myth of the nation tou, 
Lenintsm still clung in SS 
classic Marxist vision? 52 
revolution. "tt - 

But Lenin’s tenacious adbM»ir 
orthodoxy was soon slmrtS: 
the reality of "McWtaTR* 
muntry’ and the liolitioa e|!r 
Russinn revolution in b bahh: 
country What Mussolini aSd" 

really shared, over and abort i 
voluntarism, which made rack 
itself the supreme value,*** 
determination to break i 
■ Civilization which hid M 
indelible mark on western Mca 
Both were ready in practice tosh 
revolution against Man, lortca 
the primacy of politics over coax* 
to make use or the war to accdcta 
the collapse of the old oider, Infcg 
analysis, their Macbittt 
adaptation of socialist priocnieu 
reality In order to destroy fte 
democrncy was rather more inxtia 
than the ideological potirafc 
hetween nationalism U 
internationalism. 

Certainly there are distinctioostok 
made between totalitarian nalig«di 
and totalitarian Mandat » k 
competition between (be m 
movements between the mis ei 
clear. Yet from our present yuty 
point, in nn age where the ftqa 
’Mnrxist Leninism" ■ of t 
contemporary Soviet llii 
increasingly resembles a hybddqxaa 
of Russian national soaalpi, ra 
differences are becoming 
Moreover, throughout tw 1 "M® 
World” we have witnessed in jb* 
years bnstard .variants, aj 
combinations of nallcmatisai * 
socialism which bear only the np* 
rosemblunce to Uie oririwJ-W* 
vision of tho international 
proletriot. Ideological polarizawib 
given way to devriopaiw 
dictatorship and eclectic 
that manipulates both idccJojk®* 
service of power for lb w* ® 
Talmon’s study, flawed « #»■[[ 
many ways, is nonetbews 8 
important contribution ,t^ J 
understanding of this 'stj^lj. J 
somewhat perverse mdtatwfl «f 
socialist ideal. 


The two latest fssuca of 
Journal of East and Wesfsp 
House, 133 Oxford SL.UK 
Annual subscription £17, MgJJ 


aa.BLH!H-» B g 

depleted by Engd, B . '^riE ^™>ni Z hg(h c Poli,hmi n f SS' i n^ of Uh and B g-.g ” 


Leopold Labedz, in^f- 
introduction, writes, “ 
idea ... is to coatribute aa 




* :dpwn such 
* .-j.. rrf : - T ^- j tiS - itineteenth- 
, «mury ( Russian political thought tHe 
-■pftiwlbn myth, Austrian nationality 
. .problems, Rosa Luxemburg dnd the 
• ■ dimension or early 
fascism • from Sord to. Mussolini, 

. Without ever , pulling together these 
suggestive .strands Into a- combfo- 
hepaible whole, .Par tiy. it maylbeltho- 
furtd.lpf too disembodied- an ahbrokch 
to. the history of - ideas: ' which 
disconnects them from their tooU In 
European social and economic history, 
and lacks a sufficiently solid grounding 
In empirical research; at times, too, it Is 
difficult to resist the fceftng that 
rhetorical exaggeration and straining 
for effect nave overcome : the 


"civilizing" mission. Nei 
Engels , had! much ti 
nationalism of Czechs, S 
Slovenes or ^Ukrainians 


oteimerMarx Hor «. W.. cltUmed; •• well explored' hy 

v time : for the , ; 3SS! h ® ^tojetive patriotism- Sternhell ' r in H - L 
is, Serbs; Bulgars,. . ^e Gennan wprking classes, 1 • . ; Rtylutiotwalris. 

lilld . Hfl. 'Hlcrniint.il Tntffmii 


l historians like Zeev 

'tf * - f* Ombe 
. But without a dear 


betrayed the Revolqiion, hence.thue be rjdi of meltijnSof het ' 'OH rT c lo sense/ Moreover - " - ! — ,u “* kCH no 


V . ot . Justice but of -power,- the dUbonaS 

priyilew of tte strong and^iccessfoi always ^-drn^ohf i ^ Lea In’s break 


requirements of carefuJ analysis and ' 
the ciltlcal examination of the author’s 
unspoken assumptions. Over and’ 
above these weaknesses '(which were 


struggle for Q 




East and West”. 

113) include "The Closeti 
its Friends" with ctAi^jdlM* 
^euek Kdlakowiki and W- Mr® 

"The State Observed"^ PgS 

Domenico . Settembnw^ 

Min ague ahd Henn 
State and the IndiutriajSow^ 
Wlodamierz Bpil on 
Role of the State: West 
SUc oil “Humana^ ^ 
Democracy" arid 
.on “Pluralisra .Jfe iSB 
■Weal in thelndtutrjal Stdjj - ^ 
section contains ditWeiJ J SSS 
Andreski pSoatoV, 
Businessmen ), 

Soda! Ownership^, ^2# 
Production"), 


assjasfeS 

in Earfy SoeiaUsi' ijjjW 

Hanw/:oT^Ale^f:;S 

Giuseppe Ate 
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A thought-provoking palace 


Valerie Fraser 

George Kubler 

Building the Escorlal 
185pp- Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £29.50. 

“f advise people who are foolish 
enough to imagine that they are bored 
to go and spend three or four days in 
the Escorial; they will learn there what 
true weariness is, and they will enjoy 
themselves all the rest of their lives by 
merely thinking that they might be in 
the Escorial and that they are not," 
wrote Thdophile Gautier in 1840, and 
many others before and since have 
agreed. Built by Philip II between 1563 
and 1585, the Escorial, by any 
standards one of the most important 
buildings in Spain, has probably 
inspired more abusive writing and less 
serious interest than any other 
equivalent building in Europe, Until 
recently there has been a lack of 
serious interest in Spanish art in 
general i at least outside Spain, but 
things are now changing with the help 
of studies such as George Kubler s 
Building the Escorial, the first full- 
length monograph on the subject in 
English, and as far as I know, the first 
in any language for many years. 

The tradition of derogatory writing 
about the Escorial will probably 
continue. This building has inspired 
antipathy in travellers, especially those 
from northern Europe, Decause It is 
stylistically so unexpected, and 
-because U was built by Philip II. 
Typically, the major architectural 
tourist attractions of Spain involve 
startling juxtapositions of styles, and 
are exuberantly, often exoticaily 
decorated, so that the severe austerity 
and stylistic unity of the Escorial come 
as a ahock and, to many, a deep 
disappointment. In order to explain its 
appearance commentators have all too 
often seen a correspondence between 
the style of the architecture and the 
character of its founders thus, to dislike 
: Philip n is to dislike the Escorial, and 
to recognize, reflected In Its design, 
* those aspects of his character which 
detractors have repeatedly attributed 
to him - morbidity,- obsessiveness, 
cruelty and so on. The converse is also 


true: those writers who have admired 
him and have regarded him as devout 
and disciplined, as firm but fair, have 
found these features paralleled in the 
architecture. 


But the later 


tradition, fascinating though it often is, 
is not Professor Kubler’s main 
concern: he deals with it in a 
tantalizingly brief introductory 
chapter. Nor is he concerned with the 
Escorial's subsequent influence. It was 
in fact to have few direct heirs, 
although "escorialesque" stylistic deals 
travelled fast and far - to the faqade of 
the church of San Francisco in Quito, 
Ecuador, by the early 1580s, for 
example. In his preface Kubler states 
that his method is to connect building 
history with architectural criticism, but 
in fact the emphasis is quite firmly on 
the former; Building the Escorial is 
about just thBt. 

The Escorial must be one of the best- 
documented building projects ever and 
Professor Kubler draws on a daunting 
wealth of published and unpublished 
-v.f-v ■■■ ; ■ O* ro> i k* nit* pA * •niii 1 


material in tracing its history from its 
first conception in Philip's mi nd 
through the many and various stages of 
its planning and construction. Within 
the great granite walls of the Escorial 
are a church, a monastery, a palace, a 
hospice, a college, a seminary, a library 
and a royal mausoleum. This last was 
always Philip's prime concern, 
motivated by the desire to provide the 
body of his father Charles V with an 
appropriately grand tomb, and the 
monastery and church were its 
necessary adjuncts. The design of the 
church was the most debated (twenty 
nineplans were sent to the Florentine 
Academy in 1567 for comment), and 
the palace itself, perhaps, the least: it 
seems not even to have been part of 


than in personalities, but nonetheless 
these emerge, particularly (hat of the 
King. Philip is almost always present, 
issuing instructions, annotating 
memoranda, inspecting a new 
machine, intervening in questions of 
style, changing his mind. While we 
cannot safely interpret the Escorial 
through the medium of Philip's 
character, we can lo some extent 
reverse the operation and use the 
building to understand the King. The 
lack of any ceremonial entrance to the 
palace, the extreme modesty of his 
private rooms and such details as the 
inaccessibility (“750 feet distant. 


Philip's original idea, and it is Incorpo- 
rated both in plan and stylistic detail 
into the ecclesiastical complex, rather 


from the quarry of the first blocks of 
stone destined tor its wails), and by the 
beginning of the following year the 
walls had reached a height of thirty 
feel, thanks largely to a radical 
reorganization of labour in which 
Herrera played an important parti 
there were problems and set-backs, of 
course, but the contract for the dome 
was drawn up in 1579, the dome 
completed by Easter 1582, and the 
faqaoe finished eariy in L585. 

In the final chapter Kubler tackles 
the question of the ideas behind the 
Escorial; firmly and, I think, 
convincingly he dismisses Renfi 


than the other way round. 

Professor Kubler's interest is in the 
whole vast operation - the plans, the 
materials, the hierarchy of respon- 
sibility, the distribution of work 
and the organization of labour - rather 

r p«L'4; u f 


.sonal luxury. 

The other crucial figure was the 
architect Juan de Herrera; through 


charge. For example, in 1576 work 
began on the basilica (with a surprise 
triumphal entry to mark the arrival 

I'm i« ri pint i,U i «j*.viwm,«XEi 30 , ' ' ' - ij 
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In 1589 Juan de Herrera published in, Madrid his Sumario y . brevq , declaration de Iqs diseflps y oifarfipaa do (a : 


Taylor’s theory that the Escorial 
embodies a covert magical and 
astrological programme. In this 
process one of the eye-witness 
accounts, by the Escorial’s first 
librarian, the Jeronymite friar Josd de 
Sigflenza, is reinstated as a reliable 
source, and in it Kubler finds an 
alternative key fo the Escorial's 
meaning: that It represents a visible 
demonstration of Augustinlan 
aesthetics. That Sigflenza himself may 
have seen the building in these terms 
seems, on Kubler's evidence, a 
possibility, but that others did so is not 
clear . When discussing the design of 
the Escorial SigUenza stresses (and he 
would not be alone in this) the way that 
"all its parts imitate one another’ and 
thal “the whole is in all die parts”, and 
he Includes Augustine as a source for 
the ideal of “correspondence in 
architecture". But is it not more likely 
that the architects, and perhaps even 
the King, would have acquired the 
notion of an overall architectural unity 
produced by a harmonious relationship 
between the parts and the whole in the 
first instance, not from Augustine, but 
from Renaissance architectural theory, 
from Alberti in particular? The reason 
behind such architectural harmony 
remains the same in either case; (to use 
SigOenza's version of Augustine) “that 
from the architecture beneld by sight 
may arise other thoughts more 
abundant and worthy of narvest by 
mankind" . 


and Fabrica de SanLorpncio el Rea! del Escurial. Eleven plates of his architectural drawings preprinted (neatly all of 
iign, his original working drawings have disappeared). That reproduced above from the book under- review sho wr the 

hTch section through the westernmost cloisters. In the centre is the facade of the basilica (with its towers and dome 


beyond) 


through ti 
. Tolls ri 


■ht are the elevations of the north-west and south-west monastery courts, with the terrace to the 


garden on the south. At the left-hand end Is the north terrace, separated herefrom the basilica by the north range of 

the Seminary, Its court and that of the College. 


This if ad important book for the 
history of flnsmfeetunJ hot: orify-la 
-Spain but in Europe as a whole; and it 
-will femdln a standard work for years 
to come. It is a pity, therefore, , that 
careless editing has allowed so -many 
errors and confosions to slip through. 


High and higher Gothic 


r Anthotay Blunt 

Henry-RusselL Hitchcock 
G erman Renaissance Architecture 
!’ 379pp. plus 457 black-and-white 
! r Picture*. Guildford: Princeton 
l University press. £49.90. 
t; 0 691 03959 3 ' 

k This is an exhaustive - and, it must 
p - - admitted, at times exhausting - 
• treatment of German architecture 

■ about 1510 to tho beginning of the 

■ Thirty Year* War. Its plates, over 450. 
“} uutpbej, not to mention the seventy- 

b P. lans , in ‘he text, provide an invaluable 
t- record . of -German- building 
f activities _of the; period, llie author 
fc aettnes , the area that he proposes to 
| tover as the lands that were German in 
&• “xteenth century. For this reason ‘ 
t’ he excludes Hungary and Danzig and 
I S tQUche , 8 hghtly on the south-east 
I the Empire, Carihthia and 

b *W™- These omissions make the 
&v rightly ^inco mplete , because 
E ItaJjanate architecture in the 

V, ^h-east ia of a kind not to be found 
h jwwnere in the Empire and fn Danzig 
E ^ “any churche? and houses 
y wg^ . are among the niost . important 
1 - of the north-east. German 

f, Slf ■■*S 1e of the book is packed 

Ei rtifttmaUQii , . obviously based on 

I, observation , but also drawing 

K S-if- -literature in German 

t with Individual buildings or 

I t' ^. l he author points out In his 

: 8 Pjpi1l«rtg that with ail thfi 

j J^hliilatio n of detajf there should 
2!hS.!f en r a 5 ^Hous synthesis of the 

j •' BBS i he volumes in . the 

[ der Kunscwlssenschaft md 


nalssance, all of which .date from the 
1920s. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock's book 
raises in acute form the old problem of 
how far the word “Renaissance" can be 
properly applied to the architecture of 
countries outside Italy, and it brings 
out how profoundly what is covered by 
the term in Germany differs from 
contemporary work in other European 
countries. 

In this period France behaves with 
her traditional logic. There is a series of 

2 ulte distinct periods: first, under 
rands I, visiting Italian craftsmen 
-decorate late Gothic buildings; then 
Serllo and Primaticcio introduce a foil 
ItpUanism, on the basis of which 
Philibert de rOrme and Lescot build 
their, genuinely French ; M dassiCaJ” 


in connection with the Androuet du 


return: to a mote lucid style with 
Salomon de Btosse, who opens up the 
way to the mature arid again purely 
French “classicism" of Fransois 
Mansart. '.•-•../■■ 

, In Spain and Portugal the first phase 
was much, like - the. same period in 
France, with the application of 
Italianate detail to buildings in a still 
flourishing late Gothic style, After this 
Spain produced inMaehuea’s Palace of 
GbarFes V one of the very few buildings 
outside Italy in a pure JtaUaif High 
Renaissance style^and Porti^aldidjw 

affiafoMi ln both countries ihe second 
half of the cenlun fs dominated 'by a: 
severe Variant. Of Itailanistn wnfenwas 
iriventedattheEscorial.. , 
fit Eastern ! Europe^ prebitetiure 
; '.v/ r :• ; 


developed in a quite different way. A 
certain number of Italian architects - 
were called to Russia in the late 1480s 
and produced some strange hybrid 
works, but the style never really took 
root. In Hungary Matthias Corvinus, 
who ruled from 1458 -to 1490, 
established a humanist court of which 
the architecture, to judge by surviving 
fragments, had detail ot exceptionally 
fine quality in the style of the 
Florentine quattrocento. This was 
followed by a second wave in the eariy 
sixteenth century, of which the most 
important product wa$ the chapel of 
Tamas Bakdcz in the cathedral of 
Esztergom, begun In 1507 In a purely 
Italian early Clnquecento styl?. < Thfs 
. manner was carried to Poland, where It 
was applied ,by Slglsitaind T in the 
chapel which he added to tfrtj.wawel. 
cathedral In Grac6w; : Iq : Hungary the 
tradition died because of the Turkish 
mvasioh, but in Porand architects 
continued to : produce - Italianate 
buildings, though not ofguite the same , 
quality as the chapel atCracOw ; till the 
end of the century. In Bohemia- the 
invasion of Italianism met a strong and 
lively, late Gothic tradition and the 
; styles never really fused , but continued 
-to coexist, Gotljie , lyaulting often 
standing on ItaUapattf cblumiri. . 

Isi GdrmOny things were; entirely , 
different and if one Is. to epjoy the. 
plates in this book it Is better to put 
! Italy and Italian standards out of one’s 
'mind.. ''The few really Uallaitute 
■ buildings are jene.rqlly, ofi tether poor 
quality. The Damenhof In the FUgger 
houses In Augsbufg'/ (1512-1 5);- .te.'a:' 
1 competent Imitation 1 of: an 1 Italian 
•cloister, : t - . though. Florentine Ip 
i derivation rather - -than! Ven^tiian ; qs- 
; Professor Hitchcock suggests. For the 
. budding, and decor ation. : of . . bis 
• - Reside m! - af Landshut In tftt T530s. 
‘Duke Ludwig X 6f-Bav^a attempted 


to gather such a team of ItRlian artists 
as Francis I had collected at 
Fontainebleau, but unfortunately he 
did not find a Rosso or a Primaticcio 
and, though the architecture Is fairly 
closely based on Mantuan models, the 

E tinted decorations were carried out 
y very second-rate focal artists. The 
Belvedere in Prague, built' to the 
design of an Italian architect from 3534 
onwards, is less provincial, and 
Alessandro Pasqualini’s chapel In' the 
citadel of Itilich, even in its ruined 
state, shows considerable originality. 
In thd early decades of the seventeenth 
'century the works of Ellas Holi show 
that he benefited from a visit to 
Venice. Curiously enough Hitchcock 
.does hpt Illustrate tvifo oF (He most 
spphlst Ecal&d - Italianate .works of tfre 
- period In Gerdiany, the interforoC 4he 
university church at V^Ojiburg, built. 
-1583-91 by.. a Fleming;, Georg Robin, 


me also doubtful; the ’buildings in 
question certainly have nothing in 
common with wnat we should call 


-1583-91 by.. a Fleming;, Georg Robin, 
and theiKtisertreppe in the Munich 
Residenz. '. 

1 -■ ■> , 

- these 4 are -the'-, exceptions 
and - generally ■ Speaking German . 
architecture of the sixteenth cehtiiry 
seems W be .essentially a continuation 
pf late Gothic.- The - Htilepkirche 
-Continued to' 'be one at the mast 
favoured. fpr/ns Cf church |||] well into 


Mannerism In Italy, but again perhaps 
this argument is not relevant. 

These tall gabled houses run . right 
.through the period with so tew 
fundamental changes of style I would 
defy anyone, except Hitchcock, todate 
them within, say, thirty or forty years. 
At the level of more expensive 
architecture, as in the Ottheinrichsbau 
and the Friedtichsbau at Heidelberg dr 
the Schloss and church at Bttckcburg, 
the Italian details are more 
conspicuous; add mor^ elaborate - 
columns, pilasters, pediments apd.so 
on but they are used In a manner 
-which V ' . but, as I said. It’s better to 
/forget- - , Italy , and -• enjoy tee 
inventiveness, iuxnnance amf fantasy 
. of the German buildings on their own 
terms. f . 


- 


•si?;/ 

\i:[ 


' : .1-4- 

■:■/ -Jh'iS 




. -m-' 


domestic architecture fhe. dominatirtg 
theme Js the fehotmoasly high timber . 
town-hopse, often running up to seven 
'or eight storeys, with Idll feteep gables 
decorated with scrolls, obelisks and 
other fanciful decorative foatur J es J 
sometimes.. Italianate; in detail / but 
making up; a; . Whole!;; which- is- : die 


bps been written with ^students peek- ' 
Ing a comprehensive background 
guide to tee period ahd for! general 
readers, and visitors to Italy ;wEo afe 
not Catered tor -by academic publica- 
tion , . in niJna.'The nine chapters 
“The . / gedgrapfaical .( cxprpstiou^, , 
•'Fidrehccv tHe $eaj!ch for the, "pest”, 

hTUe llhKnrtU raf C* f^R T «%aVd! ' 




social mq^’^The' Renaissance 
manifost n and. ‘The golden age 1 ’ are . 
pubdlvfdedjmdflr various headings, 
Including ‘The Florentine humanists", 
'The' 5 House- of Medici", “THe Re-.r 
naissdnee pbpes h , and “Rome, the 


ypnilQ have approved or. .wnemer: 

• now : : generally used - term “Northern , 
Mannerism” 1 is appropriate seems tp: 

. ■/ 'j 


auo contains a compret 
•nOtc* and sources, 

I J i. I . 1 » »'« 1 i J ‘ 
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Freely signifying 


Alan Brissenden 

Jambs Redmond (Editor) 

Themes In Drama 4: Drama and 
Symbolism 

264pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£19.50. 

0 521 22181 1 

Because its most complete realization 
is in a dimension beyond print - on 
stage, screen or radio - drama is 
favoured among literary forms when it 
comes to symbolism. And trying to 
entrap a meaning for that elusive word 
“symbol", especially in relation to 
drama, offers much scope for thinking 
critics. 

In the first of these variously 
provocative essays, collected from a 
now annual conference on (hemes in 
drama, Martin Esslin lucidly attempts 
to simplify the complex. Ranging from 
Menander (o Max Frisch, Esslin 
smoothly but energetically, argues 
towards a fundamental: "on the most 
basic level everything that is put on a 
stage is a symbol, a sign, a signifier." 
He is gently shocked that Umberto Eco 
does not mention theatre or drama in 
his Theory of Semiotics; after reading 
this paper, future writers an the subject 
would be foolhardy to make the same 
mistake. 

Just how the stage can be, in Ess> 
tin's phrase, a “symbol-producing 
instrument" is well explored in a 
discussion of ffabuki by Leonard 


Pronko. who begins with Jung's 
distinction between 8 symbol as “an 
indefinite expression with many 
meanings" and a sign, which “always 
has a fixed meaning". Dealing with 


specific examples, Pronko compresses 
much into this essay, suggestively 
linking Japanese and Western ideas, 


particularly in his allusions to symbolist 
poetry. 

The rich ferment of Russian fin de 
slide cultural life is evoked in Virginia 
Bennett's splendid paperon Aleksandr 
Blok's The Puppet Show, produced by 
Meyerhold in 1906. Reading this 
relatively slight playlet now, in the 
translation thoughtfully included, it is 
not epsy to comprehend its startling 
effect on the first audience, little short 
of the effect of The Rite of Spring at its 
premiere in Paris six and a halt years 
later. While mentioning Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka, in this exciting essay 
Bennett misses the larger connection 
.with the Diajghilev Ballet, the way in 
which Stravinsky, Fokine, Nijinsky 
and others were vitaJ innovations also, 
and with a wider audience. 

What so delighted or distressed 
Blok's audience was his deliberate 
spurning of any attempt to represent 
life in hTs drama. Similarly, it was the 
non-realism of Robert Edmond 
Jones's designs for Macbeth in 1921 
that brought sutphurous denunciation 
from Broadway and its critics. Despite 
this monumental failure, the abstract 
symbolism which the production 
introduced led to a symbolic realism in 
wluch Dana Sue 
ictt argues, in her paper on 


Jones's Macbeth, still dominates 
American commercial theatre; that is a 
claim implicitly supported by Kathleen 
Hulley's rather aogged study of A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Hulley 
overstrains an original idea when she 
declares that “because Streetcar Is a 
play about conflicting theatrical 
productions by the various characters, 
the action or the stage mirrors the 
action of the audience watching the 
play.” 

In other papers, John Fletcher helps 
the reader re-create performances in 
recent French theatre and usefully 
quotes Beckett as director of his own 
plays; Arthur E. McGuinness writes 
earnestly on Pinter's Old Times ; Linn 
B. Konrad considers symbolic action In 
Maeterlinck, but without much 
sparkle; and A. R. Braunmuller offers 
a. sober, detailed study of Hedda 
Oabler. 

Michael Neill's lively piece on a 


mournful subject, monuments and 
ruins in The Duchess of Malfi, 
the advantages of a Historical 


l, shows 


awareness and argues elegantly for the 
play itself being “the finely 
embellished tomb” from which the 
echo of the Duchess's memory sounds. 
In an extensive review, Dennis 
Barthoiomeusz uses the symbolism of 
woman-a8-dolI as a peg for his 
contention that Australian drama has 
not "progressed" or “improved" from 
Ray Lawler's Summer of the 
Seventeenth Dolt (1956) to thejpreaent, 
as seen in Patrick White's Big Toys and 
Louis Nowra’a Precious Woman. It 
may be that no one since has so firmly 


The craftsman’s course 


John Hope Mason 

W.D.Howarth 

Moljfcre: A Playwright and His 
Audience . f '.. 

325pp. Cambridge University Press. 

o a agr M7 - 95j - 

R. C. Knight 

Jean Racine Four Greek Plays ’ f . 
Andromache - lphigfebla - Phafedia - 
Athaljah l. ... . 

223pp. Cambridge University Press. '' 
£18,50 (paperback, £5, 95); 
0521244153, .-. . 


.imaglmtre, is well handled, with, 
a good discussion of L'Ecole 
des femmes. The treatment is 
comprehensive, the comidles-ballets 


comprehensive, the comidles-ballets 
and Les Fourberles de Scaptn not being 
overlooked, and the problematic 



There wa* a time when Moll fere’s plays 
, Wore regarded a* embodying a precise; 
philosophical outlook. The. tact that he 
translated- Lucretius, that -his earliest 
. .blogrnpfier said he had studied under 
.Gassendi, .and that a number iaf 
' characters In hti plays, the ralsonheursc 
. sfeemed to. promote a consistent 
viewpoint, provided the evidence for 
this yiew. In reaction 1 came the idea 
that Molifere was, from first to Inst; a 
map of the theatre, the actor and actor- 
ittaoaaer whose principal concern- was 
to write plays which, -fo theatrical 
terms, "worked"; they : fijled . the 
auditorium and sent the audience aWay 
happy. In recent years there has been a 
desire to reconcile these two attitudes 
and W, D. Howarth’s book Is a study 
of this kind. 

Molifere’s genius, he wriies, is 
defined by a "unique combination of 

f-raftlnianaliln nHrl amX 


-approach is 

less successful in dealing with Molifere’s 
most notable achievements, Tartuffe 
and Le Misanthrope. 

WhBt Is lacking is an account of why 
Jheso plays not only amuse us. but also 
retain 1 their capacity to disturb. Orgon 
and AlCestc have 1 an energy and drive 
which do not merely fuel me dramatic 
action but also stir our imagination. 
The. fact that they -are unmasked or 
: thwarted by the end of the play does 
.not bring about a simple restoration of 
: the . status quo. • And much more has 
:.btfen called Into question: than the 
...sanity of the 1 central character. The 

- affinities that exist between Molifere 
and such contemporaries as Pascal dr 
La . Rochefoucauld offer sortie 
explanation of the’ ynsettllng effect 

- these plays can have andttlu aspect of 
; W» work needs more attention than it 

- receives here. ■ 

•> : For Howarth’ the clue to Mollfere’s 
success lies in the wdy his plays reflect 
. . a, generous concept of society", “the 
values of an Ordered, dvitized way of 



This suggestion Is plausible but it 
remains no more than a suggestion. 
The analysis of the Paris audiences Is 
not sufficiently precise to provide a 
convincing case and other important 
arete of speculation - the attitudes of a 
playwright towards his audience, the 
feelings (both social and professional) 
of an actor towards such an audience - 
are left unexplored. As a result we get 

E aET t!*!?' ^ ytoolifcre wrote* as 
ne ala, ' The book concludes with n 
valuable list of the plays showing the 

number of performances given at the 
court aijd In Paris,: , 1 • 

For more than - two centuries 
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Mttivfhr fmqjinm're and the world fa 
-hie* lie himself lived arid moved", 
l is organized according tq 
Ion of 'the gmys 


„ of the then — . 
and tonal cotitfejtf, Attention is bald tb 
tije Itelfen forces "which provided 
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and subtly integrated a symbol into a 
traditionally structured play as Lawler 
does his kewpie doll, but to base an 
argument for progress solely on that 
criterion seems unfortunately narrow 
and makes an unconvincing conclusion 
to an otherwise well-informed and 
stimulating study. 

The maverick among this academic 
gathering is the veteran screenwriter 
and director Ben Maddow [The Savage 
Eye, The Asphalt Jungle), who 
declares that all symbols ^should be 
banned from the armament of the 
artist. He does not need them." To say 
this, however, and to say for example 
that Nora’s final speech in A Doll's 
House has been misinterpreted as 
being the message of the play and even 
of the playwright, that "it is simply 
Nora speaking and no one and nothing 
else”, is grossly to over-simplify and to 
deny the idea of otherness which is at 
the basis of theatrical performance. 
Maddow’s Catherine-wheel of an 
article showers plenty of sparks but is 
inert at the centre. 

The collection is rounded off by a 
knowledgeable but uneven essay on 
David Daniell's “Corlolanus ,f in 
Europe, a solid review of Silk and 
Stenrs Nietzsche ■ on Tragedy and a 
curiously circular discussion on 
symbolism in Chekhov. Most readers 
mil consult this handsome and well- 
illustrated volume for its individual 


parts. Those who read it through will 
find their own perceptions of 
symbolism, and not only symbolism i 
the theatre, both snnrpcncd an 
enlarged. 


in 

and 


life". For him Alceste’s criticism of 
social conventions and compromises 
has no incisive edge, and the power of 
hypocrisy holds no threat. He sees the 
Imaginafres as honnStcs hommes 
manquis who should eventually return 
to their senses and will leave no one 
seriously affected. This i* a benign view 
of the world but an inadequate view of 
Molifere. 

The basic contention of the book is 
that the plays reflect the values of the 
honnitestens who formed a substantial 
part oLMoUfereV audience. In this 
account the ralsonneurs 




. ■(UIIMHI*, J V*: . • IHUIII? . B|l« , l Cl C1IW 

whlctjnfoy. have,, been- of id Alienee,'' 
Theatre .conditions of ■ the ,time . afb. 

• described arid . tpb audience 1 'for : the. 

• plays Is $iBtyfccd, Ari aicqunt is ’glven 
of the reia lions between! MbJJferfc arid 
; Louis m Much less Mention!; js 
devoted,, to., thrift tollcctbal context, 
though there are discussions : of 
prdciositi and honniteii. • ' 

The'.;’ 1 ' central’ .- develbpment; , In 
Moiife re's, Work, from farpe to pomedy,. . 
from Mascariile, the; extrovert:- rogue:: 
td L 5ga«9reijq . jhe 1 setf-absprued. 


following their rediscovery in 1948 
Aristotle's Poetics had as pervasive an 
influence on European writings about 
the theatre as his other works nad had 
on medieval philosophy and science. 
Aristotle's terms feature prominently 
in Racine’s writings about his own 
plays and for long they also provided 
the framework within which these 
plnys were considered. But these 
terms, and the references to the Greek 
tragedians which accompany them, are 
misleading; they belong more to the 
contemporary dobatu about the 
theatre than to Racine's actual practice 
as a dramatist. It Is of course true Hint 
he observed those rules which were 
in part derived from Aristotle, but his 
practical models wore not thu Greek 
tragedians. His Immediate pre- 
decessors and Seneca exercised u far 
stronger influence. 

Nevertheless, Radne had a good 
knowledge of Greek and annotated 
gw . oI Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. The exacl nature of his 
relation tq these writers is therefore 
something of a problem. R. C. Knight 
has done much to illuminate this issue 
2J, *JS. now , followed that work 

ii°P of f ? ur P ,a y s whi ch will 
enable English readers to compare the 

? r ® ek , ■jd French dramatists. The 
tint, Andromaqut, Radne’s fint real 

;SHwii«? R< ? re S lheme ' IpM&inie 
VuJSti ^subjects dealt with by 

K5ift. and dle i^ sl P ,a y- Athalie, Is 
mduded because of its use of a chorus. 

«*» collection 
does not mclude La Thibqtde , which is 
not otherwise available in English. For 
ajl its. glaring and obvious defldences 


, . 

Sriieri^ ,f oni the Greek 
foe same material, 
tne omission seems to be due to two 
rcteqns: Athalle is a far superior 
Sf” °de today would be Interested 

val . ue -.»9Minpiuil«) u 
' S,i wnctse intrddu&ions and 

would 
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College collections Decoration Delhi-style 


Michael Patterson 

Peter Stein: Germanv'* i ta *. 
theatre director y lea<b * 


Paul Quarrie 


This 


conventionally academic eJSj.thep great advances 
the plays themselves. 


[Dennis E. Rhodes 
'a Catatonic of Incunabula In all the 
Libraries or Oxford University 
outside the Bodleian 

Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Press. £40. 

5 2 


particularly well represented in 

Oxford; sometimes, as in the case of ,, 

the legal writings of Lancclottus lODy rfllK 
Decius, a professor of Roman Law at 
Pavia and Pisa, who died in 1503, a 
whole range of work not represented in 
the great national collections is to be 
found. 


Jeremiah P. Lostv 


■444pp. 

study initiates an tL* 

“^cs on “Directors in pS ;~Q 19 81817. 

which aims to assess crirtcaiiX! ' , ^ , . . 

of those maior twSS "The College libraries of Oxford and 
directors who have iBi?! Cambridge^ are, on the Whde, I'ttie 
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The choice of Peter Stek i, 
interesting one, since deoite hi 
dramatic heritage, West' 
hardly noted for . 
breakthroughs in either 
production techniques. Sirin 
exception. Acknowledged I 
an authority than Therese 
"Brecht’s immediate sucoe_ 
has proved both a worthy audit 
controversial heir. 

By examining in detail a rnnki 
key productions over the past tuj 
- Including Bond's 5aref, Goat 
Tasso, Ibsen's Peer G)nt, 
Summerfolk (seen at the 
Theatre in 1977) andStejot 
reading of As You Like H- 
Paticrson neatly documents 
attempt to marry Brcchtianu^ii 
n concern for aesthetic quality,*" 
earned him distrust from. 
Establishment and suspicion frtnl 
Left. Study of the 
protocols of rehearsi 
and first-hand experience 
enabled Patterson torecomtmcti 
major productions with 
authority. 

However, (he book Is not an 
In lionization. It it ri 
premature to grant Stqin the statu 
a Reinhardt, Piscator or predM^ 
where necessary Patterson 
on the director's naivetd ■* f 
indulgence os Stein Wmiol(.«w» 
retrospect. 

The most IntorMting ledloorf 
book outlines the significance n* 
experimental SchauWwW 
Hnlleschen Uler which, under 
wns at the centre of German 
life throughout the 1970s, 
sympathetically describes (Ml 
Inherent In the anomalous] 
politically committed 
team working in a prM* _ 
which Is dependent on nu» p 
subsidies. He shows 
"workers' cooperative H« ' 
progressively modified In 
how the unique coraPJ*/] 
political, economic and cultmjfjjl 
which enabled the S^JgL 11 
flourish In West BerHn wgj 
disqualifies the theatre wsmow, 
elsewhere. Despite the 
contradiction in its 
existence, the • 
nevertheless achieved X “J, 
creativity and innoVstt* : 
unfashionable 
ensured coi^tently wlljsjj 
freedom from 

remains *0 be seenwheinj”! 
avoid artistic suffqfotiop- 
glittering embrawoftW 
new house on toe IGif 
'though he stands a better 
most. •/.: 

Patterson's book fiom 
succinct summary o' foe 
surprising development o 
from the revolutionary o 
Brecht’s “LohrstOck" The 

Orestefa being staged 
late for full contiderawm 
an, this short stydy.sj 

undogmatlc explorttiim 

sociocultural paradpxef tij 
Stein’s humamnn. Wbfw 
mummified classics .w 
contemporary pla 
aracter a 
d preation, and 
the rational; narradvd sww?5v. 
IdnaL " 
at its 

dppn 


iivti ^iave been made, 

tnd^ much more is known about the 
history of particular libraries at specific 

periods in their history, but there is still _ 

much to be done. The only survey of all century additions, some indeed 
Oxford libraries outside Bodley is that purchas 


As one might expect, books in the 
vernacular are few: there are under 
twenty in English, ten in French, five in 
German, three in Dutch, two in 
Spanish, and forty-six in Italian, most 
or these last tracts by Savonarola, but 
with several editions of the Divina 
Commedia (the 1477 Venice edition 

E rinted by Wendelin of Speier does 
ave the commentary of Jacopo da 
Lana, edited by Cristofal Berardi, a 
fact not mentioned by Rhodes). This is 
exactly what one would expect, and 
many of these books are nineteen th- 


Thc Art of the Book in India 

160i 
0 


British Library. £17.95. 
654 78 8 


This ' book coincided with, and 
catalogued, the exhibition The Art of the 
Book in India which was the British 
Library's contribution to the Festival 
of India. The one hundred and forty 
manuscripts exhibited were selected as 
representative examples of the 
significant types of decorated Indian 
manuscript from the tenth to the 
nineteentn centuries. The necessity to 
include the scriptures of Buddhist, 


the inclusion of a single virtually 
un deco rated seventh to eighth century 
Gupta precursor. These manuscripts 
are written on sheets of palm leaf, 
normally preserved unbound between 
wooden covers, and represent the 
Indian manuscript tradition prior to 
the use of the stitched codex which was 
introduced with the medieval Muslim 
.invasions. Comparatively little of this 
early material survives, but the 
assembly of many of the significant 
extant manuscripts has provided the 
substance for an all-embracing survey. 
The second chapter, “Manuscript 
illumination during the Delhi 
Sultanate", covers the period up to the 
rise of the Mughals. Until recently 
most Sultanate manuscripts, being of 
unrecognized origin, have either been 
misattnbuted or ignored.- This study 


purchased by the Taylorian. Of the 
early Greek classics there are many: 


Hindu and Muslim India, together with goes a long way to correct this, drawing 
a wide variety of related historical, an overall picture front a skeleton of 


nly modem monograph five copies of the 1488 Homer, eight of nevertheless been authoritatively 
Individual library is Sir the 1494 Apollonius Rhodius and a accomplished with n wide yet accurate 
erVThj history of All positive battery of copies (some vision which gives a better per sp ect iv e 

:?udina^’ 


Paul Morgan, published first 
4, and the onljr modem mono, 
roted to an ini"' 1,1 
mund Crasler , 

uls* College Library”, published in 
71 simultaneously with Neil Ker's 
hidy of the same library in the period 
437-1600. 

The early years of this century saw in 
unbridge the publication of several 
talogues of early printed books in the 
ambrldge college libraries. In 1908 
Sbpeared Chawner's catalogue of the 

i Incunabula at King’s, which has full 

foliations and a detailed index of interesting reading. It coropri 
provenances foi one hundred and biographical details, with rel 
ninety-eight books; a series of ana the numbers of those itei 
phlets listing the holdings of other 
ges appeared over the next twenty 
-yean. They all originate from the 
talogue of the incunabula at Trinity 
bUsned in 1867 by Robert Sinker. 

Cambridge catalogues are 
ted on the Proctor method, ie, 
the books are grouped by -place of 
printing and by printer, so as to show 
’ e development of printing, and are 
' abeticalty by author, 
rks well for large 
lections; like that of the British 
W, Dennis E. Rhodes’s home 
und, where the intention is to study 
i development of printing, but is 
inly unsulted to small collections, 
if most recent large-scale use is in the 
aiogue of the Incunabula in 


lucal and literary works, made 
this - a 'formidable undertaking. It has 
nevertheless been authoritatively 


ittery 

imperfect) of the Aldine Aristotle, 
including- Thomas Linacre's copy on 
vellum. Some of these are early 
acquisitions, and indeed the most 
representative collection of early 
Greek printed books is that at Corpus, 
many of which were given by the 
founder, Bishop Foxe. 

The index of provenances Rhodes 
has laboured long over, and it makes 
comprises brief 
references, 
items given 
by, or once belonging to, an individual, 
or institutional owner. It is full of 
fascinating detail: one may learn, for 
example, that t)ie copy of Savonarola's 
Compendlo dl reveiatione (Florence, 
F. Bonaccorsi, August 18, 1495) given 
to Queen’B by A. H. Sayce, once 
belonged to George Eliot, who bought 
it in December, 1861, when she was 
writing Romola-, or that St Hilda’s’ two 
incunables were both presented by 
Miss Beale (one of them is aptly an 
edition of . Boccaccio’s De . Claris 
mulierlbus). For foe most part,: 
however, the names are those of 
Oxford residents, fellows of colleges 
and'others, from Bishop Goldwelf to 
Sir Basil Blackwell. Few books can be 
traced to the great collections of the 
eighteenth ana nineteenth centuries: 
there is no book from the Crevenna 
library (at the sale of which the 
Bodleian bought heavily), one book 
from the Due de la Valhfere's library 
and one from thebiige collection of the 
Marques de Morante. It must be 
remembered that college libraries have 
always relied for this sort of book on 
gifts, and not on purchases, and this is 
as true of the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 'as it 


firmly assignable manuscripts. Jain and 
Hindu manuscripts of the period are 
treated in comparable detail. 

Hie precision of the third chapter, 
« . . . - . . . . . „ . . on Mughal manuscript decoration, is 

of the subiect than anything published nol OV erehndowed by the fact that the 
to date. The text of the five chapters is subject has been covered in a number 

of other exhibitions and publications. 
The informative account concentrates 


concentrated and to the point, 
balanced by the wealth of art-historical 
analysis and comment to be found 
under the catalogue entries. 

The first chapter covers the Pala and 
Nepalese Budahist manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, with 


£fcnbridge University Library by J. C 
ties, published in 1954. 

"Rhodes in his new catalogue, like 
Tedorlck Goff in his "Incunabula in • 
meflcan libraries" and like the great 
man Gesamtkatalog, opts for the 
Ihor approach. The reasons for this 
.the Case of college libraries are 
bvious. The total number of editions 
foot veiy large (1 ,847 in 2,585 copies) 

Qd what is of interest is not so much 

Kiss sate rawssBrsa’s® s 

^ b* whom tfil wm ISSlid «d taombbute in Queen's, ell but ninety 
' -hero ™UK,no?™Mota are fr° m tw0 substantial gifts, .one 

S connected SfotheofaM and ( Robert Mason’s), of money, which, 

SLSS eh? Maim? clboUcon. % 

“-'of pula™ retried bfhe iop' one«Uem»te Ubraryjwsses.es a copy 
...ght in' Rome by Bishop John ofthe42-li 
Jhirwood, in the library at Corpus, 
anodes sets out for each book a briof 
We, with details, where necessary, of 
,®tor or commentator, foe imprint, 
erences to standard repertories, the 
Tllon of the copy or copies, with 
ts-marks (a - desirable Inclusion), 
jMonany Imperfections and finalfy 
-,\te of provenance. Sometimes he 



Above and right, two designs repro- 
duced from a new work, Pictorial 
Archive of Decorative Frames -and 
Labels: 550 Copyright-Free Designs, 
edited by Carol Belanger Graf tori 
(124pp. Dover! Constable. £3.40. 

0 486 242773) 


on the achievements of the earlier 
reigns of the Mughal emperors, and it 
was, after all , during their first century 
of Indian rule that almost all the best 
manuscripts were produced. The 


Tristan’s 

father 

D. J. Shaw 


C. E. Pickford (Editor) 
de Leonnoys, 1$32 
484pp. £&>lar tieys. £60. • ■ i ■: 
085967 563 7 - ■ .. . 

Further adventures of King Arthur and ' 
his knights of the Round Table are 
made available in this facsimile reprint 
of a sixteenth-century edition of 
Mel lad us, one of the late mediaeval 
prose romances. Its hero Is the father 
of the more famous Tristan and it 
elaborates the history of (he knights of 
the generation before Tristan and 
Lancelot. The journeylngs, Joustings 
and imprisonments, of which Meliadus 
largely consists, take place in 
Arthurian Britain, or "Logres'',. whose 
capital is Kamalot. 

In his introduction Professor Q. E. 
Pickford explains the significance of 
Meliadus within the overall 'Arthurian 
cycle and discusses the history, of the 


variety of manuscripts ordered from 
the court atelier by the emperors 
Akbar and Jahangir is interpreted as a 
product of their outstanding person- 
alities, and of the forces at play during 
the consolidation of an empire. With 
the gradual dissipation of Mughal 
power from the mid-seventeenth 
century , (he dispersal of Mughal artists 
and their new-found style gives rise to , 
numerous schools of painting at sub- . 
imperial level, dealt with in the fourth 
chapter on "Delhi and the Provinces". 
Particularly' under Hindu patronage, 
there is a shift of emphasis away from 
manuscript illustration towards a taste 
for separate paintings, and for (his 
reason a description of the art of the 
book cannot expect to be also a com- 
prehensive study of this proliferation 
of Indian painting schools. The last arid 1 
shortest chapter is on the European 
influences of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. For manuscripts, 
the marriage of Indian and European 
motives was not entirely happy, yet 
some curious and lively works resulted 
from European patronage, and from 
the European aspirations of some of 
the more colourful Indian patrons. 

The conception of this book as an . 
exhibition catalogue belies the stature 
of its contents. Although denied an 
index, and not treated with larger black 
and while illustrations, it will surely' 
find long-standing and substantial use 
as a reference book. 



text, though he does nol say why he • 
chpse to reproduce the 1532 edition 
rather than the first edition of 1528 
which gfyta a slightly better text. The 
book is a large folio volume printed in 
lettre bdtarde, but the quality Of 
reproduction is not always • veiy 
satisfactory. 
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Janet Backhouse 


of the 42^1ine Bible:' Eton); the other, 
of some 120 , books from Professor 
Sayce. Queen's is in fact the only one of 

the four ■ libraries with ; most : 

Incunabula, All Souls. New College; • T Stratford 
Queen/s and Corpus (which together . JBNNV. ST^Ajrfsi^} ... 
account for : : alrhost naif the total * Catalogue of the jpcksoi 


most' of his life he lived in or on the 
borders of the county of Wiltshire, and 


prover 
alls of 


bindings but in :his 


number of copies in all the libraries 
included in this catalogue), to have 
received such a large proportion of foe 
books so recently. 


... 

Catalogue of the jpeksoq Collection 
107pp. Academic Press. £9.50., r.\ 

o il 672980 8 • : 


Induction he carefully qualifies his : Dr Rhodes has giyen us a useful 

Vfose in this field. Where a book is book, With few inaccuracies, and has to mln d ^ a h^e fdr a 

{recorded or not properly described mapped out the way for catalog <tf . 'K£“ SSn * 

toWhere,. he $vei a' detailed other classes of bodks in, Oxford ; Und V 


considerable ^variety of scripts 

u W1 represented. Eleven of the, fragments 

he Ib remerabeted as. the Joint first- are' the subjects of dear and usefoj 
secretary of the Wiltshire Archaeo- .reproductions. *> 

."10 recept/car? foe^reaf artistic! ; 
iii T foXt ; editor -of ila stwl flounshuig treasures of tne royal collections have ,, 
magazine. Jenny Stratford devote? become increasingly familiar to the; 
almost half of her very attractively general public through television 
produced book to a short biography of - coverage arid through the publication 
nlm» accompanied by a full 0 f - catalogues. The Queen ty 
bibliography of the valuable^ works, continually .generous with loans to 
both published .-and - unpublished.- exhibitions aN river the- world and hef 
which : he left after half a century of gt a ff • a re . urifallihgly fielpfol , fo 
scholarly 'endeavour. ; / individual scholars who nefed access for 


iptidri, and it is amazing how, in 
field 


f a well-worked . field as 
<wabclforschung, so many new 
18 fern up, as in the case of the 
o dum Rosaril Martae' Vlrglnls', 
in ted. at Ltineburg In Hanbver by 
in 1493, one bf ‘ 


libraries. Let Uk hope that: foe 
catalogue of the Bodleian incunabula 
will see publication. With . a similar 
attention to details of provenance. Let 




Collection, brought together during . . gfJ' 

Queen Victoriq’s teign by .a We>t . • 

Country cler^"" 0 " ^ h*i» themselves. 

arrived there 

US dsolook forward tothe day when foe; yoyfel libraii 
■ we In Great Britain*' will be able to Holmes, rather .1 
roduce a'census of mminabulaTft all; 

..._Jie\w and , 

manuscripts, with one — _ 

an . printers rif the fifteenth d’/tetfri, We have some of dra-fbUM' *■ SSE&2? JSa ed ffSriS£ f Ske'' ’cSrt^/TSrtSi^ 
titty by Ferdinand Gejdnert. ' . collections iri-the 'world. „ , ■ Windsor volume included for foe sake. hpme of sevcral engUsh ■ fopfetrate(| , manuscript 

pt// — •„ w.. i. . ^ i ■■■ ■ ■ "■ ■ "p - -' - - — ■- of convenience. , . . . royal ladies) -IriCludtog services for the - fragincnis ln additian fo the Tamow? 

man whri accumulated these feast of .Melor, . the dUtiniOve, focal =' honed Sal : 

fragments, Canon J. E. Jackson, was saint: ■ Mrist of ttie ; manuscript* .- 

5K53SS wA r -StraW^S- ' 


approach enables pjrie to ]THe latest’ isiheofthe/’eriers of the. i;; ; _■ • 
psf. a glance thp.forfy-slx' entries : Blblogrhphlcal.Soclety of America, /^Tne 
avoi^i tp .Cicer 0 from , a variety of quafterfy, $20. p»i ISSN W06 128X) . 

VedetiMi 1 nlrife of . Incl^dfes 

Sfo editions of the De nffldh. or. arid thi 


ot erne of the many antiquanan-minaea represenrca 
jWeWitlonsoftiSSofl^.or r -Eiihteenth-Century Irish, clergymen who made such fine theological. V 

^ demoted to^ 'the luHst Rartolus de : RAhkTriiiie and. letters from W D< • contnbutions to local scholarship rates on t' 
Wfcrratdj , ! during the nineteenth century. For the texts and 


_ fragmei 

. ‘tho .identification . Jqt !a. pjeewdent for! forfoer -| 
nd on descriptions of lhfc from the Windsor library. 







